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S  E  R  M  O  N  f. 


On.  the  Causes  of  Men’s  being  weary 

of  Life. 

.  X  ■  4  i  ». 

- —  — 


Job  x.  i. 

My  foul  is  rweary  of  .my  life. - * 

JOB,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  days,  was  SERM. 

the  greatejl  of  all  the  men  of  the  Eaft. 

His  pofleilions  were  large;  his  family 
was  numerous  and  flourifhing;  his  own 
charafler  was  fair  and  blamelefs.  Yet 
this  man  it  pleafed  God  to  vilit  with 
extraordinary  reveries  of  fortune.  He 
was  robbed  of  his  whole  fubftance.  His 
fons  and  daughters  all  perifhed  ;  and  he 
You.  IV.  A  hi m fe If, 


■Ml 


2  On  the  Caufes  of 

S  ERM.  himfelf,  fallen  from  his  high  eft  ate,  child- 
lefs  and  reduced  to  poverty,  was  fmitten 
with  fore  difeafe.  His  friends  came  a- 
bout  him,  feemingly  with  the  purpofe  of 
adminiftering  comfort.  But  from  a  harfh 
and  ill-founded  conftrudtion  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Providence  in  his  difafters, 
they  only  added  to  his  borrows  by  ua- 
juft  upbraiding.  Hence  thofe  many  pa¬ 
thetic  lamentations  with  which  this  book 
abounds,  poured  forth  in  the  moil  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching  ftrain  of  Oriental  poe¬ 
try,  In  one  of  thofe  hours  of  lamenta¬ 
tion,  the  fentiment  in  the  text  was  utter¬ 
ed  ;  My  foul  is  weary  of  sny  life ;  a  fen- 
timent,  which  Purely,  if  any  fituation 
'  can  juftify  it,  was  allowable  in  the  cafe 
of  Job.  , 

In  fituations  very  different  from  that 
of  job,  under  calamities  far  lefs  fevere, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fuch  a  fen- 
timent  working  in  the  heart,  and  fome- 
times  breaking  forth  from  the  lips  of 
men.  Many,  very  many  there  are,  who 
on  one  occafion  or  other,  have  experien¬ 
ced 
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feed  this  wearinefs  of  life,  and  been  tempt-  SE  RM. 

ed  to  wifh  that  it  would  come  to  a  clofe. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  what  circumftan- 
ces  this  feeling  may  be  deemed  excufe- 
able ;  in  what  it  is  to  be  held  finful ; 
and  under  what  reftridtions  we  may,  on 
any  occafion,  be  permitted  to  fay,  My 
foul  is  weary  of  my  life , 

I  shall  confider  the  words  of  the  text 
in  three  lights ;  as  exprefling,  Firf,  The 
fentiment  of  a  difeontented  man ;  Second¬ 
ly ,  The  fentiment  of  an  afflidled  man ; 

Thirdly,  The  fentiment  of  a  devout  man. 


*  I.  Let  us  confider  the  text  as  exprefling 
the  fentiment  of  a  difeontented  man  ; 
with  whom  it  is  the  effufion  of  fpleen, 
vexation,  and  diffatisfadlion  with  life,  a- 
rifing  from  cattfes  neither  laudable  nor 
juftifiable.  There  are  chiefly  three  clafi- 
fes  of  men  who  are  liable  to  this  difeafe 
of  the  mind  :  the  idle;  the  luxurious;  the 
criminal, 

A  2  Firf} 
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SERM.  Fir/i,  This  wearinefs  of  life  is  often 
found  among  the  idle  ;  perfons  common¬ 
ly  in  eafy  circumftances  of  fortune,  who 
are  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  laborious 
occupations  of  the  world,  and  who  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  without  energy  of  mind 
to  call  them  forth  into  any  other  line  of 
adtive  exertion.  In  this  languid,  or  ra¬ 
ther  torpid  date,  they  have  fo  many  va¬ 
cant  hours,  and  are  lb  much  at  a  lofs 
'how  to  fill  up  their  time,  that  their  fpi-  ■ 
rits  utterly  fink;  they  become  burden- 
fiome  to  themfelves,  and  to  every  one  a- 
round  them ;  and  drag  with  pain  the 
load  of  exiftence.  What  a  convincing 
proof  is  hereby  afforded,  that  man  was 
defigned  by  his  Creator  to  be  an  active 
being,  whofe  happinefs  is  to  be  found 
not  merely  in  reft,  but  in  occupation 
and  purfuit  ?  The  idle  are  doomed  to 
fuffer  the  natural  punifhment  of  their 
inactivity  and  folly  ;  and  for  their  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  tirefomenefs  of  life  there 
is  no  remedy  but  to  awake  from  the 
dream  of  doth,  and  to  fill  up  with  pro¬ 
per 


Mens  being  weary  of  Life. 

per  employment  the  miferable  vacancies 
of  their  days.  Let  them  iludy  to  be¬ 
come  uleful  to  the  world,  and  they  Ural l 
foon  become  lefs  burden ibme  to  them- 
felves.  They  lb  all  begin  to  enjoy  exift- 
ence  ;  they  lliall  reap  the  rewards  which 
Providence  has  annexed  to  virtuous  ac- 

ft 

tivity;  and  have  no  more  caufe  to  fay, 
My  foul  is  weary  of  my  life. 

Next ,  The  luxurious  and  the  diffipated 
form  another  clafs  of  men,  among  whom 
fuch  complaints  are  hill  more  frequent. 
With  them  they  are  not  the  fruit  of  idle- 
nefs.  Thefe  are  men  who  have  been 
bulled  enough  ;  they  have  run  the  whole 
race  of  pleafure;  but  they  have  run  it 
with  fuch  inconfiderate  fpeed,  that  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  wearinefs  and  vexation  of  fpi- 
rit.  By  the  perpetual  cotirie  of  diflipa- 
tion  in  which  they  are  engaged  ;  by  the 
exceffes  which  they  indulge ;  by  the  rio¬ 
tous  revel,  and  the  midnight  or  rather 
morning  hours  to  which  they  prolong 
their  feftivity;  they  have  debilitated  their 

A  3  bodies, 
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SERM.  bodies,  and  worn  out  their  fpirits.  Sa~ 
tiated  with  the  repetition  of  their  ac- 
cuflomed  pleaiures,  and  yet  unable  to 
find  any  new  ones  in  their  place  ;  wan¬ 
dering  round  and  round  their  former 
haunts  of  joy,  and  ever  returning  dii- 
appointed ;  weary  of  themfelves,  and  of 
all  things  about  them,  their  fpirits  are 
oppreffed  with  a  deadly  gloom,  and  the 
complaint  burfts  forth  of  odious  life  and 
a  miferable  world.  Never  are  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  more  frequent  than  at  the  dole 
of  rounds  of  amufement,  and  after  a  long 
repetition  of  feftal  pleafures  ;  when  the 
fpirits  which  had  been  forced  up,  as  by 
fome  intoxicating  drug,  to  an  unnatural 
height,  fubfide  into  profound  dejedion. 
What  increafes  the  evil  is,  that  it  is  not 
among  the  infirm  and  the  aged,  but  a- 
mong  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  prof- 
perous,  who  ought  to  be  reputed  the  hap- 
pieft  men,  that  this  diftafte  of  life  moffc 
frequently  prevails. 

When  perfons  of  this  defcription,  ia 
their  peevifli  and  fplenetic  hours,  exclaim, 
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Metis  being  weary  of  Life.  ? 

My  foul  is  weary  of  my  life ,  let  them  S  E  H  M. 
know,  let  them  be  allured,  that  this  is 
no  other  than  the  judgement  of  God  o- 
vertaking  them  for  their  vices  and  fol- 

I 

lies.  Their  complaints  of  mifery  are  en¬ 
titled  to  no  compaffion  ;  nay,  they  are 
finful,  becaufe  they  arife  from  a  finful 
caufe  ;  from  a  mind  broken  and  debafed 
by  luxury  and  corruption.  They  are  the 
authors  of  their  own  mifery,  by  having 
thrown  away  on  the  follies  of  the  world 
thofe  powers  which  God  had  bellowed 
on  them  for  nobler  ends. — Let  them  re¬ 
turn  to  the  duties  of  men  and  Chriftians. 

Let  them  retreat  from  frivolity,  and  ab~ 

{lain  from  excefs.  Let  them  ftudy  tem¬ 
perance,  moderation,  and  felf-command. 

By  entering  on  a  virtuous  and  manly 
courfe  of  adion,  and  applying  to  the  ho¬ 
nourable  difcharge  of  the  functions  of 
their  llation,  they  will  acquire  different 
views.  They  will  obtain  more  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life,  and  become  more  willing  to 
prolong  it.— —But,  after  the  warnings 
which  God  has  given  them  of  their  mi£ 

A  4  behaviour 
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S  T.R  M.  behaviour  by  the  inward  mifery  they 
buffer,  if  they  flili  continue  to  run  the 
iame  intempeiatc  round,  and  to  dr 9. in 
pic  a  fine  to  the  laid  dregs,  it  fhall  come 
to  pah;,  that  they  who  now  contemn  life 

1  5 

and  are  impatient  of  its  continuance, 
ilicdli  be  the  pci  ions  mod!  eager  to  pro- 
iong  it.  When  they  behold  it  in  reality 
drawing  towards  a  clofe,  and  are  obliged 
to  look,  forward  to  what  is  to  come  after 
it,  they  fhall  be  rendered  awfully  fenfi- 
ble  of  its  value.  They  will  then  grafp 
eagerly  at  the  flying  hours  ;  anxious  to 
dop  them  if  they  could,  and  to  employ 
every  moment  that  remains  in  repairing 
their  pad  errors,  and  in  making  their 
peace,  ii  poilible,  with  God  and  heaven. 
According  as  they  have  /own ,  they  now 
reap .  They  are  reduced  to  cat  the  fruit 
of  their  own  ways ,  and  to  be  filled  with 
their  own  devices . 

f  here  remains  dill  a  third  clafs  of  thofe 
who  from  di  (content  are  become  weary 
of  life  ;  fuch  as  have  embittered  it  to 

themfelves 
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ihemlelvcs  by  the  confcioufnels  of  cri¬ 
minal  deeds.  They  have  been,  perhaps, 
unnatural  to  their  parents,  or  treache¬ 
rous  to  their  friends  ;  they  have  viola¬ 
ted  their  fidelity;  have  enfnared  and 
ruined  the  innocent ;  or  have  occafioncd 
the  death  of  others.  There  is  no-  won¬ 
der  that  fuch  perfons  fliould  lofe  their 
relilh  for  life.  To  whatever  arts  they 
may  have  recourfe  for  procuring  a  de¬ 
ceitful  peace,  confidence  will  at  tunes  ex¬ 
ert  its  native  power,  and  lhake  over  them 
its  terrific  fcourge.  The  internal  mifery 
they  endure  has  fometimes  arifen  to  fuch 
a  height,  as  has  made  them  terminate, 
with  their  own  hands,  an  exiftence  which 
they  felt  to  be  infupportable. — To  the 
complaints  of  fuch  perfons  no  remedy 
can  be  furnifhed,  except  what  arifes  from 
the  bitternefs  of  fincere  and  deep  repen¬ 
tance.  We  can  do  no  more  than  exhort 


them  to  atone  as  much  as  is  in  their  power 
for  the  evils  they  have  committed  ;  and 
to  fly  to  the  divine 'mercy  through  jefus 

Chrift 
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serm.  Thrift  for  pardon  and  forgivenefs.  Let 
ns  now, 


II.  Tu  rn  to  perfons  of  another  defcrip- 
tion,  and  confider  the  fentiment  in  the 
text  as  extorted  by  fituations  of  diftrefs. 
Thefe  are  fo  varioufly  multiplied  in  the 
world,  and  often  fo  oppreffive  and  heavy, 
that  affuredly  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  affiidted  complain  that  they  are  weary 
of  life.  Their  complaints,  if  not  always 
allowable,  yet  certainly  are  more  excufable 
than  thofe  which  flow  from  the  fources 
of  diffatisfadtion  already  mentioned.  They 


are  fufferers,  not  fo  much  through  their 


own  mifconduct,  as  through  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Providence ;  and  therefore  to 
perfons  in  this  fituation  it  may  feem  more 
needful  to  offer  confolation,  than  to  give 
admonition.  However,  as  the  evils  which 
produce  this  impatience  of  life  are  of 
different  forts,  a  diftinclion  muft  be  made 
as  to  the  fituations  which  can  moll  ex¬ 
clude  it. 

Sometimes, 


1  « 
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Mens  being  weary  of  Life,  3  s 

Sometimes,  the  exclamation  in  the  SERE 
text  may  he  occasioned  hy  deep  and  over- 
whelming  grief.  When  they  whom  we 
had  molt  affectionately  loved,  and  in 
whom  we  had  placed  the  felicity  of  our 
days,  are  taken  away,  our  connection 
with  life  appears  to  be  diffolved.  “  Why 
n  fliould  we  furvive  thole  to  whom  our 
“  fouls  were  tied?  Would  to  Ood  we 

had  died  before  them  !  Now  when  they 
tf  are  gone,  all  pleafure  and  hope  is  gone 
“  as  to  us.  To  us  the  fun  no  longer  lhines 
“  with  his  ufual  brightnefs.  No  longer 
«  cheerfulnefs  inverts  the  face  of  nature. 

“  On  every  objeCt  a  fad  glooin  appears 
«  to  reft  5  and  every  employment  of  life 

“  is  become  an  oppreilive  burden."’  With 

the  feelings  of  thole  who  are  thus  dif- 
treffed  we  naturally  fympathife.  They 
are  frequently  the  feelings  ol  the  molt 
virtuous  and  amiable  minds :  And  yet 
fuch  perfons  mult  be  told,  that  grief  may 
be  indulged  fo  far  as  to  become  immo¬ 
derate  and  improper.  There  are  bounds 
which  are  preferibed  to  it  both  by  reaion 
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o  E  R  M.  and  by  religion.  A  Chriftian  ought  not 
to  mourn  like  thofe  who  have  no  hope, 
\\  bile  ne  feels  his  forrows  as  a  man,  he 
fhould  alfo  ftudy  to  bear  them  like  a 
man,  with  fortitude  ;  and  not  abandon 
himfelf  to  feeble  and  fruitlels  melancho- 
ly.  Let  him  have  recourfe  to  a  ftre* 
nuous  ailcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  fta- 
tion,  anti  connder  it  as  incumbent  on 
him  to  make  the  belt  improvement  that 
.ne  can  of  tnofe  comforts  which  Provi- 
dcnce  has  ftdl  left  in  his  poflefhon. 

Again  ;  it  fornetimes  happens  that,  a- 
part  from  grief,  great  reverfes  of  world¬ 
ly  fortune  give  rife  to  the  lamentation 
in  the  text.  This  was  the  cafe  with  Job 
himfelf.  A  fudden  fall  from  opulence 
-into  indigence  and  want;  fome  undefer- 
ved  difgrace  incurred,  or  fome  unexpect¬ 
ed  cloud  thrown  over  former  reputation 
and  fame;  the  unkindnefs  and  defertion 
of  friends,  or  the  infolent  triumph  of  e- 
nemies,  are  apt  to  overwhelm  the  minds 
of  men  with  gloom,  and  to  reduce  them 
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to  be  weary  of  life.  To  perfons  under  SEU MV 
fuch  calamities,  fympathy  is  due.  •  That 
fympathy,  however,  will  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  degree  in  which  we  confkler 
them  as  free  from  blame  in  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  they  fuller.  As  far  as, 
through  their  own  mifconducl  and  vice, 
they  have  been  the  authors  to  tliemfelves 
of  thofe  misfortunes,  we  withdraw  our 
pity.  The  burthen  which  they  have 
brought  on  themfelves  we  leave  them 
to  bear  as  they  can  ;  and  with  little  con¬ 
cern  we  hear  them  exclaim  that  their 
fouls  ere  •weary  of  life . — Not  only  fo,  but 
even  in  cafes  where  calamities  have  fallen 


on  the  innocent,  to  the  pity  which  we 
feel  for  them  will  be  joined  a  fecret  con¬ 
tempt,  if  wc  perceive  that  together  with 
their  profperity,  their  courage  and  for¬ 
titude  have  alfo  forfaken  them.  To  a- 
bandon  themfelves  to  dejeclion  carries 
no  mark  of  a  great  or  a  worthy  mind. 
Inftead  of  declaring  that  his  foul  is  •weary 
of  his  life,  it  becomes  a  brave  and  a  good 
man,  in  the  evil  day,  with  firmnefs  to 

maintain 
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S  E  It  M.  maintain  his  pod  ;  to  bear  tip  agaiiift  tire 
j  dorm  ;  to  have  recourfe  to  thole  advan¬ 
tages  which,  in  the  word  of  times,  are 
always  left  to  integrity  and  virtue ;  and 
never  to  give  up  the  hope  that  better 
days  may  yet  arife. 

ft  is  good  for  perfons  in  fuch  fituations 
.  to  remark  that,  though  job  was  for  a 
long  while  feverely  tried  by  a  variety  of 
diftrefles,  yet  his  condition  was  not  left 
finally  unhappy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
goodnefs  of  that  God  whom  he  had  ferv- 
ed  returned  at  lad,  to  fhine  upon  him 
with  greater  brightnefs  than  ever.  His 
riches  were  redored  to  him  twofold.  The 
lodes  in  his  family  were  repaired  by  a 
new  offspring.  His  name  became  again 
renowned  in  the  Eaft ;  and  the  latter 
end  of  Job,  we  are  told,  was  more  blef- 
led  than  the  beginning « 


' 

But  dill,  it  may  be  afked,  will  not 
the  continuance  of  dong  and  fevere  di£> 
eafe  judify  the  exclamation  in  the  text. 
My  foul  is  weary  of  my  life  ?  To  perfons 
s  who 
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who  are  forfaken  by  all  the  bleffings  of  SLUM, 
health,  and  who  have  no  profpedl  left, 
but  that  of  lingering  under  ficknefs  or 
pain,  Job’s  complaint  may  afluredly  be 
forgiven  more  than  to  any  others.  Though 
it  might  be  fuggefted  to  them,  that  even 
in  old  age  and  ficknefs,  except  in  very 
extreme  cafes,  fome  refources  are  always 
left,  of  which  they  may  avail  themfelves 
for  relief;  yet  it  mufl  be  admitted,  that 
lawfully  they  may  with  their  bufferings 
to  be  brought  to  an  end.  Still,  however, 
they  muft  remember,  that  refignation  to 
the  pleafure  of  heaven  continues  to  be 
their  duty  to  the  laft.  As  long  as  any 
part  remains  to  be  aided,  as  long  as  their 
continuance  in  the  world  can  ferve  any 
valuable  purpofe,  it  is  more  honourable 
to  bear  the  load  with  magnanimity,  than 
to  give  way  to  a  querulous  and  dejeided 
fpirit.  It  remains, 

-  *  ’V  \  '  •  *  1  / 

III.  To  addrefs  myfelf  to  another  or¬ 
der  of  men,  among  whom,  though  more 
rarely  than  among  diofe  whom  I  have 

defcribed, 


( 
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SE  RM.  defcribed,  the  fentiment  of  the  text  is  to 
be  found.  They  are  perfons  who  have 
no  particular  complaint  to  make  of  the 
injuftice  of  the  world,  or  the  afflictions 
or  their  itate.  But  they  are  tired  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  of  its  infipid  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  its  perpetually  revolving  cir¬ 
cle  of  trifles  and  follies.  They  feel 
themfelves  made  for  fomething  greater 
and  nobler.  They  are  difgufted  and  hurt 
with  the  fcenes  of  wickednefs  that  are 
often  paffmg  before  their  eyes.  Their 
hearts  are  warmed  with  the  thoughts  of 
a  purer  and  more  perfect  exiftence  de- 
iigned  for  man  ;  and  in  the  moments  of 
afpiration  after  it, ,  the  exclamation  breaks 
forth,  My  foul  is  weary  of  my  lif  e.- — O  that 
1  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  then  1  would 
fly  away  and  be  at  ref.  Lo  then  I  -would 
wander  far  of,  and  remain  in  the  -wilder - 
nejs.  I  would  hajlen  my  efcape  front  the 
windy  form  and  tempef.  For  I  have  feen 
violence  and  Jlrife  in  the  city.  IFickedneJs 
is  in  the  midjl  thereof  ■  deceit  and  guile  de¬ 
part 
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part  not  from  her  ftreets  *. — In  this  view  SERM. 
the  fentiment  in  the  text  may  fometimes 
be  that  of  a  devout  man.  But  fuch  per- 
lons  I  mud  admonilh,  that  their  devo¬ 
tion,  how  dneere  however,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  of  a  rational  and  challened  kind. 

It  was  from  this  temper  that,  in  former  , 
ages  of  the  church,  the  numerous  race 
fprung  of  anchorets,  hermits,  and  all  the 
various  orders  who  voluntarily  abandon¬ 
ed  the  world,  to  people  the  lonely  defarts 
and  the  monadic  retreat.  The  ordinary 
courfe  of  things  feemed  below  them  as 
candidates  for  heaven.  The  concerns  of 
the  world  appeared  unworthy  of  their 
attention,  and  dangerous  to  their  virtue. 
Breathing  after  a  higher  date,  they  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  could  not  abdradt  them- 
felves  too  much  from  every  earthly  a- 
mufement,  as  long  as  they  were  forced 
to  remain  in  this  place  of  exile. 

"V ol.  IV.  B  Let 

*  Ffal.  Iv.  6,—*  11 4 
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I. 


Let  us  beware  of  all  fuch  imaginary 
refinements  as  produce  a  total  difrelilh 
of  our  prefent  condition.  They  are,  for 
the  molt  part,  grafted  either  on  difap- 
pointed  purfuits,  or  on  a  melancholy  and 
fplenetic  call;  of  mind.  They  are  far 
from  contributing  to  happinefs,  and  are 
inconfiftent  with  all  the  adlive  virtues  of 
man.  This  life  deferves  not  indeed  to 
be  put  in  competition  with  that  bleffed 
immortality  to  which  God  has  raifed  our 
hopes.  But  fuch  as  it  is,  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.  It  is  the  fphere  in  which  his 
wifdom  has  placed  us,  and  appointed  us 
to  act  our  parts.  As  long  as  it  lafts,  we 
mull  neither  flight  the  duties  which  it 
requires,  nor  undervalue  tne  innocent 
enjoyments  which  it  offers.  It  belongs 
to  a  man  to  live  among  men  as  his  bre¬ 
thren  ;  which  he  who  declares  himlelf 
weary  of  life  is  not  qualified  to  do  with 
propriety. 

Thus  I  have  placed  before  you,  in 

various  views,  the  fentiment  in  the  text ; 

and 
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and  have  fhewn  in  what  circumftances,  SERM. 

i. 

and  from  what  caufes,  that  difrelifh  of 
life  arifes  which  is  often  found  among 
mankind.  On  a  review  of  the  whole, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
oftener  to  be  afcribed  to  our  own  vices 
and  follies,  than  to  any  other  caufe.  A- 
mong  the  multitudes  in  the  world,  to 
whom  at  this  day  life  is  burdenfome,  the 
far  greater  number  is  of  thofe  who  have 
rendered  it  fo  to  themfelves.  Their  idle- 
nefs,  their  luxury  and  pleafures,  their 
criminal  deeds,  their  immoderate  paffions, 
their  timidity  and  bafenefs  of  mind,  have 
dejected  them  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
make  them  weary  of  their  exiftence. 

Preyed  upon  by  difcontent  of  their  own 
creating,  they  complain  of  life  when  they 
ought  to  reprehend  themfelves. 

Various  afflictions  there  doubtlefs  are 
in  the  world  ;  many  perfons  with  whom 
we  have  caufe  to  fympathile,  and  whom 
we  might  reafonably  forgive  for  wilh- 
ing  death  to  dole  their  lorrows.  But  of 
the  evils  which  embitter  life,  it  mull  be 

B  2  admitted. 
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I. 


o 
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(knitted,  that  the  greater  part  is  fuch  as 
we  have  brought  on  ourielves ;  or  at  lealb 
fuch  as,  if  we  were  not  wanting  to  our- 
felves,  might  be  tolerably  fupported. 
When  we  compute  the  numbers  of  thofe 
who  are  difpoled  to  fay,  My  foul  is  weary 
of  my  life,  fome  there  are  to  whom  this 
fentiment  is  excufable  ;  but  many  more 
among  whom  it  is  in  no  way  juftifiable. 
1  admit  that,  among  the  worthieft  and 
the  belt,  there  may  be  dark  moments 
in  which  fome  feeling  of  this  nature  may 
be  apt  to  intrude  upon  their  minds.  Bur 
with  them  they  are  only  moments  of 
occakonal  and  palling  gloom.  They  foon 
recall  the  vigour  of  their  minds  ;  and  re- 
turn  with  fatisfaclion  to  the  difeharge 
of  the  duties,  and  to  a  participation  of 
the  enjoyments,  of  life. 

One  great  caufe  of  mens  becoming 
weary  of  life  is  grounded  on  the  mifta™ 
ken  views  of  it  which  they  have  formed, 
and  the  falfe  hopes  which  they  have  en¬ 
tertained  from  it.  They  have  expended  a 
feene  of  enjoyment ;  and  when  they  meet 

with. 
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with  difappointments  and  didrefles,  they  l 
complain  of  life,  as  if  it  had  cheated  and 
betrayed  them.  God  ordained  no  fuch 
pofieflion  for  man  on  earth  as  continued 
pleafure.  For  the  wifelt  purpofes  he  de- 
figned  our  date  to  be  checquered  with 
pleafure  and  pain.  As  fuch  let  us  receive 
it,  and  make  the  bed  of  what  is  doomed 
to  be  our  lot.  Let  us  remain  perfuaded, 
that  dmple  and  moderate  pleafures  are 
always  the  bed;  that  virtue  and  a  good 
confcience  are  the  fured  foundations  of 
enjoyment ;  that  he  who  ferves  his  God 
and  his  Saviour  with  the  pured  inten¬ 
tions,  and  governs  his  padions  with  the 
greated  care,  is  likely  to  lead  the  happieb. 
life.  Following  thefe  principles,  we  dial! 
meet  with  fewer  occafions  of  being  wea¬ 
ry  of  life  ;  we  drall  always  find  fome  fa- 
tisfaftions  mixed  with  its  erodes ;  and 
drall  be  enabled  to  wait  with  a  humble 
and  contented  mind  till  the  Almighty, 
in  his  appointed  time,  finidr  our  date  of 
trial,  and  remove  us  to  a  more  bleflcd 
abode. 

B  % 
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On  Charity  *as  the  End  of  the  Com¬ 
mandment. 

i 

— -  -  — — - 

i  Timothy  i.  5. 

jVbw  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  cha¬ 
rity  out  of  a  pure  heart ,  and  of  a  good 
conjcier.ce,  and  of  faith  unfeigned. 

T  T  appears  from  this  chapter,  that  one 
S  E  R  M.  delign  of  the  Apoille,  in  writing  to 
Timothy,  was  to  guard  him  againft  cer^ 
tain  corrupters  of  Chriftian  dodrine,  who 
had  already  arifen  in  the  church.  To 
their  falfe  reprefentations  of  religion  he 
oppofes  that  general  view  of  it  which  is 
given  in  the  text.  Such  fummaries  of 

religion 
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religion  frequently  occur  in  the  facrecl  S  l'.^R  M. 
writings ;  and  arc  extremely  ufeful.  By 
the  comprehenfive  energy  with  which  they* 
exprefs  the  great  lines  of  our  duty,  they 
both  imprint  them  on  our  memory,  and 
bring  them  home  to  our  confcience  with 
force.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  difcourfc, 

I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  words 
of  the  text  afford  a  moft  enlarged  and 
inftrubtive  view  of  religion  in  all  its 
chief  parts. 

The  Apoftle  pronounces  charity  to  be 
the  end  or  fcope  of  the  commandment,  that 

is,  of  the  law  of  God.  At  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  prevent  miftakes  on  this  molt 
important  fubjebt,  he  fubjoins  to  charity 
certain  adjunbls,  as  necellary  to  quality' 

it,  and  to  render  the  Chriftian  charabter 
complete.  Thefe  are  the  pure  heart ,  the 
good  confcience ,  and  faith  unfeigned.  In 
treating  of  thefe,  1  Ihall  Ihew  the  nature 
of  their  connexion  with  charity,  and  the 
importance  of  their  being  always  united 
with  it. 

B  4 
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SERM. 

II. 


The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity . 
Charity  is  the  fame  with  benevolence  or 
love ;  and  is  the  term  uniformly  em¬ 
ployed,  in  the  New  Teftament,  to  denote 
all  the  good  affections  which  we  ought 
to  bear  towards  one  another.  It  confifls 
not  in  fpeculative  ideas  of  general  bene¬ 
volence  floating  in  the  head,  and  leaving 
the  heart,  as  (peculations  too  often  do, 
untouched  and  cold.  Neither  is  it  con¬ 
fined  to  that  indolent  good  nature,  which 
makes  us  reft  fatisfied  wuth  being  free 
from  inveterate  malice,  or  il  1— will  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  without  prompting  us 
to  be  of  fervice  to  any.  True  charity 
is  an  a&ive  principle.  It  is  not  proper¬ 
ly  a  fingle  virtue ;  but  a  difpofition  re¬ 
nding  in  the  heart,  as  a  fountain  whence 
all  the  virtues  of  benignity,  candour,  for¬ 
bearance,  generofity,  companion,  and  li¬ 
berality,  flow,  as  fo  many  native  ftreams. 
From  general  good-will  to  all,  it  extends 
its  influence  particularly  to  tliofc  with 
whom  we  Hand  in  neareft  connection, 

J 

and  who  are  diredfy  within  the  fphere 
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of  our  good  offices.  From  the  country  S  e  r  M. 
or  community  to  which  we  belong,  it 
defcends  to  the  fmaller  affociations  of 
neighbourhood,  relations,  and  friends  ; 
and  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  w'hole  circle 
of  ibcial  and  domeftic  life.  1  mean  not 
that  it  imports  a  promifcuous  undiftin- 
guifhing  affeCtion,  which  gives  every 
man  an  equal  title  to  our  love.  Cha¬ 
rity,  if  we  fhould  endeavour  to  carry  it 
fo  far,  would  be  rendered  an  impracti¬ 
cable  virtue,  and  would  refolve  itfelf 
into  mere  words,  without  affecting  the 
heart.  True  charity  attempts  not  to  {hut 
our  eyes  to  the  diftiniTtion  between  good, 
and  bad  men ;  nor  to  warm  our  hearts 
equally  to  thofe  who  befriend  and  thofe 
who  injure  us.  It  referves  our  efteem 
for  good  men,  and  our  complacency  for 
our  friends.  Towards  our  enemies  it 
infpires  forgivenefs  and  humanity.  It 
breathes  univerfal  candour,  and  liberality 
of  fentiment.  It  forms  gentleneis  of 
temper,  and  dictates  affability  of  man¬ 
ners.  It  prompts  correlponding  fympa- 

thies 
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SERM.  thies  with  them  who  rejoice  and  them 
who  weep.  It  teaches  us  to  flight  and 
defpife  no  man.  Charity  is  the  comfort¬ 
er  of  the  affli&ed,  the  prote&or  of  the 
opprefled,  the  reconciler  of  differences, 
the  intercelfor  for  offenders.  It  is  faith- 
fulnefs  in  the  friend,  public  fpirit  in  the 
magiflrate,  equity  and  patience  in  the 
judge,  moderation  in  the  fovereign,  and 
loyalty  in  the  fubjecl.  In  parents  it  is 
care  and  attention  ;  in  children  it  is  re¬ 
verence  and  fubmifhon.  In  a  word,  it 
is  the  foul  of  focial  life.  It  is  the  fun 
that  enlivens  and  cheers  the  abodes  of 
mert.  It  is  like  the  dew  of  Her  men ,  fays 
the  Pfalmift,  and  the  dew  that  defeendeth 
on  the  mountains  of  Zion ,  where  the  Lord 
commanded  the  blejjing ,  even  life  for  ever¬ 
more  *. 

Such  charity,  fays  the  test,  is  the  end 
of  the  commandment.  This  afiertion  of  the 

Apoflle 
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of  the  Commandment. 

Apoftle  is  undoubtedly  confonant  to  ail  s  E  R  M 
that  reafon  can  fuggeft  on  the  lubjedl  of 
religion.  For,  on  confidering  the  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  reafon  gives  us 
much  ground  to  believe,  that  the  chief 
defign  of  all  the  commandments  which 
he  has  given  to  men,  is  to  promote  their 
happinefs.  Independent  and  felf-fufficient, 
that  Supreme  Being  has  nothing  to  exact 
from  us  for  his  own  intereft  or  felicity. 

By  our  fervices  he  cannot  be  benefited, 
nor  by  our  offences  injured.  When  he 
created  the  world,  it  was  benevolence  that 
moved  him  to  confer  exiftence.  When 
he  made  himfelf  known  to  his  creatures, 
benevolence  in  like  manner  moved  him 
to  give  them  laws  for  their  conduct. 
Benevolence  is  the  fpring  of  legiilation 
in  the  Deity,  as  much  as  it  was  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  creation.  He  ilfued  his  com¬ 
mands  on  earth  on  purpofe  that  by  o- 
bedience  to  them,  his  creatures  mieht  be 
rendered  happy  among  themfelves  in  this 
life,  and  be  prepared  for  greater  happinefs 
in  another.  Charity,  efpecially  when 

joined 
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'  faith,  is  oovioufly  the  great  inftrument 
for  this  purpofe  ;  and  therefore  muff  needs 
poflefs  the  chief  and  primary  place  in  the 
laws  of  God, 

Accordingly,  throughout  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  it  is  uniformly  prefented  to  us 
in  the  fame  light  in  which  it  is  placed  by 
the  text.  This  is  known  to  all  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  facred  books. 
Charity  is  termed  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
and  the  bond  of  perfectncjs.  It  was  affum- 
ed  by  our  blefled  Lord  as  the  chara&e- 
riftical  diflinclion  of  his  difciples  ;  and 
m  that  magnificent  eulogium  which  the 
Apoftie  Paul  pronounces  upon  it,  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  firli  epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians,  it  is  exprefsly  preferred  by 
him  to -faith  and  hope.  This  deferves  to 
be  ferioufly  confidered  by  thofe  who  are 
-apt  to  undervalue  charity,  as  an  appen¬ 
dage  of  what  they  contemptuoufly  call 
Morality ;  while  they  confine  true  reli¬ 


gion  to  fome  favourite  tenets  and  obfer- 
vances  of  their  own,  which  they  confi- 
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del'  as  comprehending  the  fum  of  what  •> 
is  acceptable  to  God.  Such  perfons  fhow 
themfelves  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  religion,  and  may  too  often  be 
fufpedted  of  being  ftrangers  to  its  influ¬ 
ence.  For,  as  the  apoftle  John  reafons. 
He  that  loveth  not  his  brother ,  whom  he 
hath  feen ,  hGiv  can  he  love  that  Crod  whom 
he  hath  not  feen  *  ? 

S' 

At  the  fame  time,  while  I  afcribe  to 
charity  that  high  place  in  the  fyftem  of  re¬ 
ligion,  which  juflly  belongs  to  it,  I  am  not 
to  be  underftood  as  confining  all  religion 
to  this  difpofition  alone.  With  much 
wifdom  and  propriety,  the  text  hath  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  certain  adjuncts,  without 
which  neither  the  character  of  a  good 
pian  can  be  completed,  nor  charity  it- 
felf  exercifed  to  advantage.  To  the  con- 
ficleration  of  thefe  I  now  proceed  ;  and 
I  enter  the  mere  readily  ©n  this  branch 

of 
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SERM.  of  the  fubjed,  as  there  is  ground  to  be- 
heve,  that  many  pretend  to  pollefs  cha¬ 
rity,  without  properly  underftanding  its 
nature  and  efficacy.  There  has  been  al¬ 
ways  an  unhappy  tendency  among  men 
to  run  to  extremes,  on  one  fide  or  other, 
in  matters  of  religion.  As  one  fet  of 
men,  who  employ  all  their  zeal  on  right 
belief,  are  prone  to  undervalue  good  prac¬ 
tice  ;  fo  another  fet,  who  wiflx  to  be  e- 
fteemed  rational  Chriftians,  are  inclined 
to  reft  the  whole  of  their  duty  on  chari¬ 
table  deeds,  while  they  overlook  cer¬ 
tain  difpofitions  and  habits  which  ought 
always  to  accompany  them.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  importance,  that  the  miftakes  of 
both  thefe  daffies  of  men  fhould  be  recti¬ 
fied,  in  order  that  religion  may  be  held 
forth  to  the  world  in  its  complete  form, 
and  in  its  full  and  undiminifhed  luftre. 

\ 

Th  e  firft  qualification  of  charity  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  text  is  purity  ;  charity  cut 
of  a  pure  heart .  Purity  includes  the  vir- 
tues  which  belong  to  the  individual, 

cenfidered 
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eonfidered  in  himfelf,  and  with  refpcdi  SE^lM. 
to  the  government  of  his  defires  and 
pleafures.  It  hath  its  feat  in  the  heart ; 
but  extends  its  influence  over  fo  much 
of  the  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  a 
great  and  material  part  of  the  character. 

They  are  only  the  pure  in  heart ,  we  are 
told  by  our  Saviour,  who  can  fee  G od 
It  is  alfo  true,  that  they  are  only  the  pure 
in  heart  who  can  properly  difcharge  their 
duties  towards  mankind.  Inordinate  love 
of  pleafure,  intemperance,  fenfuality,  and 
a  courfe  of  irregular  life,  are  inconfiftent, 
not  only  with  the  general  character  of  a 
good  man,  but  alfo  with  the  peculiar 
exercifes  of  charity  and  benevolence.  For 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  habits 
of  licentious  indulgence  contribute  to 
ftiffle  all  the  good  affedlions  ;  to  harden 
the  heart ;  to  nourifh  that  felfifli  attach¬ 
ment  to  our  own  vitious  pleafures  which 
renders  us  infenfible  to  the  circumftan- 

*  Matth*  v.  8. 
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SERM.  ces  and  wants  of  others.  A  profligate 
man  is  feldom  found  to  be  a  good  huf- 
band,  a  good  father,  or  a.  beneficent 
neighbour.  How  many  young  perfons 
have  at  fir  ft  fet  out  in  the  world  with 
excellent  difpofitions  of  heart ;  generous, 
charitable,  and  humane ;  kind  to  their 
friends,  and  amiable  among  all  with 
whom  they  had  intercourfe  ?  And  yet 
how  often  have  we  feen  all  thofe  fair 
appearances  unhappily  blafted  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  life,  merely  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  loofe  and  corrupting  pleafures ; 
and  thofe  very  perfons  who  promifed 
once  to  be  bleflings  to  the  world,  funk 
down,  in  the  end,  to  be  the  burthen  and 
nuifance  of  fociety  ?-  The  profufion  of 
expence  which  their  pleafures  occafion, 
accounts  in  a  great  meafure  for  the  fatal 
reverfe  that  takes  place  in  their  charac¬ 
ter.  it  not  only  drains  the  fources 
whence  the  ftreams  of  beneficence  fhould 
flow,  but  often  obliges  them  to  become 
oppreffive  and  cruel  to  thofe  whom  it  was 

their 
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their  duty  to  have  patronifed  and  fup-  SERM. 
ported. 

Purity  of  heart  and  conduit  muff  there- 

J 

fore  be  held  fundamental  to  charity  and 
love,  as  well  as  to  general  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue.  The  licentious,  I  know,  are  ready 
to  imagine,  that  their  occalional  deeds 
of  bounty  and  liberality  will  atone  for 
many  of  their  private  diforders.  But, 
befides  that  fuch  plans  of  compenfation 
•for  vices,  by  fome  fuppofed  virtues,  are 
always  fallacious,  the  licentious  may  be 
allured,  that  it  is  an  appearance  only  of 
charity,  not  the  reality  6f  it,  to  which 
they  can  lay  claim.  For  that  great  vir¬ 
tue  confifts  not  in  occafional  actions  of 
humanity,  in  fits  of  kindnefs  or  compafi- 
lion,  to  which  bad  men  may  be  prompted 
by  natural  inftinft ;  but  in  the  fteady  and 
regular  exercife  of  thofe  good  affeflions, 
and  the  difcharge  of  thofe  important  du¬ 
ties  towards  others,  for  which  the  licen¬ 
tious  are  in  a  great  meafure  difqualified. 

Their  criminal  propenfities  diredl  their 
inclinations  to  very  different  objects  and 
Vol,  IV.  C  purfuits ; 
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[.  purfuits;  and  often  determine  them  to 
facrifice  the  juft  rights  of  others,  fome- 
times  to  facrifice  the  peace  and  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  innocent,  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  their  pafiions.  Such  is  the  per¬ 
nicious  influence  which  the  love  of  plea- 
fure  has  on  the  good  qualities  of  its  de¬ 
voted  votaries.  The  impure  heart  is  like 
the  flagnant  and  putrifying  lake,  which 
fends  forth  its  poifonous  exhalations  to 
corrupt  and  wither  every  plant  that  grows 
on  its  banks* 

The  fecond  qualification  annexed  to 
Charity,  in  the  text,  is,  that  it  be  of  a 
good  con] ounce.  By  this  I  underftand  the 
Apoftle  to  mean,  that  charity  be  in  full 
confiftency  with  juftice  and  integrity  ; 
that  the  conjcience  of  the  man  who  pur- 
pofes  to  perform  actions  of  benevolence, 
be  free  from  the  reproach  of  having  ne¬ 
glected  the  primary  duties  of  equity. 
For,  undoubtedly,  juftice  is  a  virtue  pri¬ 
mary  to  charity  ;  that  is,  it  muft  go  be¬ 
fore  it  in  all  its  exertions.  One  muft  fir  ft 
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before  he  can  pretend  that  he  S  E  R  M. 

L  JJ 

loves  mercy. — Religion,  my  friends,  in  or- 
der  to  render  it  ufefnl  to  mankind,  muft 
be  brought  down  by  its  teachers  from  the 
fublimity  of  fpeculation  to  the  functions 
and  occupations  of  ordinary  life.  It  is 
my  duty  to  admoniih  you,  that  you  muft, 
in  the  firft  place,  be  fair  in  all  your  deal¬ 
ings  with  others ;  you  muft  difcharge  the 
debts  you  owe  ;  you  muft  pay  the  wages 
due  to  your  fervants  and  dependents  ; 
you  muft  provide  for  your  own  family, 
and  be  juft  to  the  claims  of  relations  ; 
then,  and  then  only,  you  can,  from  a  good 
confcience,  as  the  text  enjoins,  perform 
adts  of  generality  and  mercy. 

This  leads  to  a  refledlion  which  here 
deferves  our  attention  ;  that,  in  order  to 
fulfil  that  charity  'which  is  the  end  of  the 
commandment ,  oeconomy,  and  good  order 
in  private  life,  ought  to  be  carefully  ftu- 
died  by  all  Chriftians.  This  is  more 
clofely  connedled  with  a  good  confcience , 
than  many  feem  inclined  to  admit.  Oe¬ 
conomy,  when  prudently  and  temperate- 
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SERM.  ]y  conducted,  is  the  fafeguard  of  many 
virtues  ;  and  is  in  a  particular  manner 
favourable  to  the  exertions  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  He  who  by  inconfiderate  con¬ 
duct  is  injuring  his  cireumftances,  will 
probably  in  time  lofe  the  inclination,  and 
certainly  is  depriving  himfelf  of  the  means, 
of  being  ferviceable  to  his  brethren.  Some 
important  exertions,  indeed,  there  are 
of  charity,  which  have'  no  connedion 
with  giving  or  beftowing.  Candour,  for- 
givenefs,  gentlenefs,  and  fympathy,  are 
due  to  our  brethren  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  fituation  of  our  own  fortune.  The 
poor  have  opportunities  for  difplaying 
thefe  virtues,  as  well  as  the  rich.  They 
who  have  nothing  to  give,  can  often  afford 
relief  to  others,  by  imparting  what  they 
feel.  But,  as  far  as  beneficence  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  charity,  we  ought  always  to 
remember,  that  juflice  mufc,  in  the  firft 
place,  be  held  inviolably  facred. 

The  wifdom  of  fcripture  remarkably 
appears,  in  the  connexion  pointed  out 
by  the  text:  between  charity  and  good  con- 

J ci  cnee 
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faence  or  integrity  ;  a  connexion  which  I  S  E  R  M. 
apprehend  is  often  not  attended  to  fo  much 
as  it  defer ves.  Among  the  frugal  and  in- 
duftrious,  great  regard  is  commonly  paid 
tojuftice.  They  will  not  defraud.  They 
will  not  take  any  unlawful  advantage 
in  their  dealings :  And  fatisfied  with  this 
degree  of  good  confidence,  they  are  it  ran¬ 
gers  to  that  charity,  which  is  the  end 
of  the  commandment .  They  are  hard  and 
unfeeling.  They  are  rigid  and  fevere  in 
their  demands.  They  know  nothing  of 
humanity,  forgivenefs,  or  compaiTion. — 

Among  another  clafs  of  men,  who  have 
been  more  liberally  educated,  and  who 
are  generally  of  a  higher  rank  in  life,  juf- 
tice  is  apt  to  be  confidered  as  a  virtue  lefs 
noble  than  charity;  and  which  may,  on 
fome  occafions  be  difpenfed  with.  They 
are  humane  perhaps,  and  tender  in  their 
feelings.  They  are  eafy  to  their  depend- 
'  ents.  i they  can  be  liberal,  even  to  profu- 
fion.  While,  at  the  fame  time,  they  arc 
accumulating  debts,  which  they  know 
themfelves  unable  to  difeharge.  Their 
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SE^RM.  affairs  are  allowed  to  run  into  confufion, 
Oeconomy  and  good  order  are  negledted. 
The  innocent,  in  great  numbers,  fuffer 
matenally  through  their  mifmanagement : 
And  all  the  while  they  affume  to  them- 
felves  the  praife  of  being  generous  and 
good-hearted  men.  This  furely  is  not  that 
chanty  which  the  Gofpel  enjoins ;  and 
which,  in  its  very  effence,  involves  good 
confcience  and  integrity.  He  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  do  good  to  his  brethren,  without 
firlt  doing  them  juftice,  cannot  be  acount- 
ed  their  real  friend.  True  charity  is  not 
a  meteor,  which  occafionally  glares  ;  but  a 
luminary,  which,  in  its  orderly  and  re¬ 
gular  courfe,  difpenfes  a  benignant  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  third  and  laft  adjun<ft  conne<fled  in 
the  text  with  charity  is,  that  it  be  of  faith 
unfeigned.  Faith,  in  the  fcripture  fenfe  of 
it,  includes  the  whole  of  religious  princi¬ 
ples  refpedting  God,  and  refpe«5ling  Chrifl:. 
Good  principles,  without  good  practice,  I 
confefs,  are  nothing;  they  are  of  no  avail 
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in  the  fight  of  God,  nor  in  the  eftimation  SERM. 
of  wife  men.  But  pradlice  not  founded 
on  principle  is  likely  to  be  always  linka¬ 
ble  and  wavering ;  and,  therefore,  the 
faith  of  religious  principles  enters,  for  a 
very  confiderable  lhare,  into  the  proper 

difeharge  of  the  duties  of  charity. 

« 

It  will  be  admitted  that,  without  faith, 
our  duties  towards  God  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  performed.  You  may  be  allured 
that  your  duties  towards  men  will  al¬ 
ways  greatly  fuffer  from  the  want  of  it. 

Faith,  when  pure  and  genuine,  fupplies 
to  every  part  of  virtue,  and  in  particular 
to  the  virtue  of  charity,  many  motives 
and  akiftances,  of  which  the  unbelie¬ 
ver  is  deftitute.  Fie  who  adls  from 
faith  adls  upon  the  high  principle  of  re¬ 
gard  t;o  the  God  who  hath  made  him, 
and  to  the  Saviour  who  redeems  him; 
which  will  often  ftimulate  him  to  his 
duty  W'hen  other  principles  of  benevo¬ 
lence  become  faint  and  languid,  or  are 
eroded  by  oppofite  intereks.  When  he 
confiders  himfelf  as  purfuing  the  appro- 

C  4  bation 
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SER.M.  bation  of  that  divine  Being,  from  whom 
love  defcends,  a  facred  enthufiafm  both 
prompts,  and  confecrates,  his  charitable 
dilpofitions.  Regardlefs  of  men,  or  of 
human  recompence,  he  is  carried  along 
by  a  higher  impulfe.  He  adls  with  the 
fpirit  of  a  follower  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  not  only  has  enjoined  love,  but  has 
enforced  it  by  the  example  of  laying 
down  his  life  for  mankind.  Whatever 
he  does  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
he  confiders  himfelf  as  doing,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  to  that  divine  Perfon,  who  hath 
(aid,  Inafmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  leaf  of  theje  my  brethren ,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me  *.  Hence  charity  is  with 
him  not  only  a  moral  virtue,  but  a  Chrif- 
tian  grace.  It  acquires  additional  dignity 
and  energy  from  being  connected  with 
the  heavenly  flate  and  the  heavenly  in¬ 
habitants.  He  mingles  writh  beings  of  a 
higher  order,  while  he  is  difcharging  his 
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duty  to  his  fellow-creatures  on  earth  ;  and  SERM. 
by  joining  faith  and  piety  to  good  works, 
he  completes  the  character  of  a  Chrii- 
tian. 

x  * 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
the  full  fenfe  of  that  comprehenfive  view 
of  religion  which  is  given  in  the  text. 

I  have  fhown  in  what  relpects  charity 
joined  with  the  pure  heart,  the  good  con¬ 
fidence,  and  faith  unfeigned,  forms  the  end 
of  the  commandment.  Let  us  ever  keep 
in  view  thofe  efiential  parts  of  a  virtuous 
chara&er,  and  prefer ve  them  in  their 
proper  union.  Thus  fhall  our  religion 
rife  into  a  regular  and  well-proportioned 
edifice,  where  each  part  gives  firmnefs 
and  fupport  to  another.  If  any  one  of 
thofe  material  parts  be  wanting  in  the 
ftrudlure  ;  if,  out  of  our  fyftein  of  cha¬ 
rity,  either  purity,  or  juft  ice,  or  faith  3 
be  left,  there  will  be  qracks  and  flaws 
in  the  building  which  prepare  its  ruin. 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  greateft  and 
mpft  frequent  errors  of  men,  in  their 

moral 
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SERM.  moral  conduct.  They  take  hold ‘ of  vir¬ 
tue  by  pieces  and  corners  only.  Few 
are  fo  depraved  as  to  be  without  all  fenfe 
of  duty, -and  all  regard  to  it.  To  fome 
moral  qualities,  which  appear  to  them 
amiable  or  eftimable,  almoft  all  men  lay 
claim  ;  and  on  thefe  they  reft  their  worth, 
in  their  own  eftimation.  But  thefe  fcat- 
tered  pieces  of  virtue,  not  uniting  into 
one  •whole,  nor  forming  a  confiftent  cha¬ 
racter,  have  no  powerful  influence  on 
their  general  habits  of  life.  From  various 
unguarded  quarters  they  lie  open  to 
temptation.  Their  lives  are  full  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  perpetually  fluctuate  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil.  Virtue  can  nei¬ 
ther  rife  to  its  native  dignity,  nor  attain 
its  proper  rewards,  until  all  its  chief  parts 
be  joined  together  in  our  character,  and 
exert  an  equal  authority  in  regulating  our 
conduCt, 
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On  our  Lives  being  in  the  Hand  of 


God. 


[Preached  at  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year  *.] 


Psalm  xxxi.  15. 

My  times  are  in  thy  hand. 


HE  fun  that  rolls  over  our  heads,  SERM. 


JL  the  food  that  we  receive,  the  reft 
that  we  enjoy,  daily  admonifh  us  of  a 
fuperior  power,  on  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  depend  for  light,  life,  and 
fubfiftence.  But  as  long  as  all  things 


proceed 
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On  our  Lives  being 

proceed  in  their  ordinary  courie ;  when 
day  returns  after  day  with  perfect  fimi- 
larity ;  when  our  life  feems  dationary, 
and  nothing  occurs  to  warn  us  of  any  ap¬ 
proaching  change,  the  religious  fenti- 
inents  of  dependence  are  apt  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  great  revolutions  of  time, 
when  they  come  round  in  their  dated 
order,  have  a  tendency  to  force  fome  im- 
predions  of  piety  even  on  the  mod  un¬ 
thinking  minds.  They  both  mark  our 
exidence  on  earth  to  be  advancing  to¬ 
wards  its  clofe,  and  exhibit  our  condition 
as  continually  changing  ;  while  each  re¬ 
turning  year  brings  along  with  it  new  e- 
vents,  and  at  the  fame  time  carries  us 
forwards  to  the  conclufion  of  all.  We 
cannot,  on  fuch  occadons  avoid  perceiv¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  line  of  our  exidence, 
and  xneafures  out  to  each  of  us  our  allot¬ 
ted  portion  of  that  line.  Beyond  a  certain 
limit,  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  extend¬ 
ed  ;  and  long  before  it  reach  that  limit  it 
may  be  cut  afumjer  by  an  invifibie  hand, 

which 
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■Which  is  ftretched  forth  over  all  the  inha-  S  E  R  M. 
bitants  of  the  world.  Then  naturally  a- 
rifes  the  ejaculation  of  the  text,  My  times , 

O  God,  are  m  thy  hand.  “  My  fate  de- 
“  pends  on  thee.  The  duration  of  my 
<£  life,  and  all  the  events  which  in  fu- 
“  ture  days  are  to  fill  it,  are  entirely  at 
“  thy  difpofal.” — Let  us  now,  when  we 
have  juft  feen  one  year  clofe,  and  another 
begin,  meditate  ferioufly  on  this  fenti- 
ment.  Let  us  coniider  what  is  implied 
in  our  times  being  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and 
to  what  improvement  this  meditation 
leads. 

The  text  evidently  implies,  firft,  that 
our  times  are  not  in  our  own  hand  ;  that, 
as  our  continuance  in  life  depends  not 
on  ourfelves,  fo  the  events  which  are 
to  happen,  while  life  remains,  are  un¬ 
known  to  us,  and  not  under  our  own 
direction.  Of  this  we  may  behold  ma¬ 
ny  a  proof,  when  we  look  back  on  the 
tranfaftions  of  the  year  which  is  juft  fi- 
nifhed.  Recollection  will  readily  prefent 

to 
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SERM-  to  us  a  bufy  period,  filled  up  with  a 
mixture  of  bufinefs  and  amufement,  of 
anxieties  and  cares,  of  joys  and  borrows. 
We  have  talked,  perhaps,  and  aCted  much. 
We  have  formed  many  a  plan ;  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  in  private  life,  we  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  variety  of  purfuits.  Let  me 
now  afk,  how  fimall  a  proportion  of  all 
that  has  happened  could  have  been  fore- 
feen,  or  foretold  by  us?  How  many 
things  have  occured,  of  which  we  had 
no  expectation ;  fome,  perhaps,  that  have 
fucceeded  beyond  our  hopes ;  many, 
alfo,  that  have  befallen  us  contrary  to 
our  wifli  ?  How  often  were  each  of  us  ad- 
monifhed  that  there  are  fecret  wheels, 
which,  unfeen  by  us,  bring  about  the 
revolutions  of  human  affairs ;  and  that, 
while  man  was  devifing  his  way,  Provi¬ 
dence  was  directing  the  event  ? 

That  fcene  is  now  clofed.  The  tale  of 
that  year  has  been  told.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  year  which  is  beginning ; 
and  what  do  we  behold  there? — All,  my 
brethren,  is  a  blank  to  our  view  :  A  dark 

unknown 
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unknown  pre Tents  itfelf.  We  are  enter-  SERM. 
ing  on  an  untried,  undifcovered  conn- 
try,  where,  as  each  fucceeding  month 
comes  forward,  new  fcenes  may  open ; 
new  objects  may  engage  our  attention ; 
changes  at  home  or  abroad,  in  public  or 
in  private  affairs,  may  alter  the  whole 
Hate  of  our  fortune.  New  connections 
may  be  at  hand  to  be  formed,  or  old 
ones  juft  about  to  be  diffolved ;  perhaps, 
we  may  have  little  more  to  do  with  this 
world,  or  with  any  of  its  connections  ; 
we  may  be  ftanding  on  the  verge  of  time 
and  life,  and  on  the  point  of  palling 
into  anew  region  of exiftence.  In  fhort, 
the  profpeCt  before  us  is  full  of  awful 
uncertainty.  Life  and  death,  profperity 
and  adverfity,  health  and  ficknefs,  joy 
and  trouble,  lie  in  one  undiftinguifhable 
mafs,  where  our  eye  can  defcry  nothing 
through  the  obfcurity  that  wraps  them 
up. 

While  it  is  thus  certain  that  our  times 

I 

are  not  at  our  own  difpofal,  we  are 
taught,  by  the  text,  that  they  are  in  the 
3  hand 
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SERM.  hand  of  God.  This  may  be  confidered 
in  two  views.  Our  times  are  in  the  hand 
of  God,  as  a  fupreme  Difpofer  of  events. 
They  are  in  the  hand  of  God  as  a  Guar¬ 
dian  and  a  Father. 

Our  times ,  I  fay,  are  in  the  hand  of 
God  as  a  fupreme  irrefidible  Ruler.  All 
that  is  to  happen  to  us  in  this  and  the 
fucceeding  years  of  our  life, — -if  any  fuc- 
ceeding  years  we  (hall  be  allowed  to  fee,— 
has  been  foreknown  and  arranged  by 
God.  The  fil'd  view,  under  which  hu- 
'  man  affairs  prefent  themfelves  to  us,  is 
that  of  confufed  and  irregular  fucceffion. 
The  events  of  the  world  feem  thrown 
together  by  chance,  like  the  billows  of 
the  fea,  tumbling  and  tolling  over  each 
other,  without  rule  or  order.  All  that 
is  apparent  to  us  is  the  fluctuation  of  hu¬ 
man  caprice,  and  the  operation  of  hu¬ 
man  paffions.  We  fee  the  drife  of  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  efforts  of  dratagem,  la¬ 
bouring  to  accomplifh  their  feveral  pur- 
pofes  among  the  focieties  of  men.  But 
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it  is  no  more  than  the  furface,  the  out- 
fide  of  things,  that  we  behold.  Higher 
counfels,  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  trace, 
are  concerned  in  the  tranfaclions  of  the 
world.  If  we  believe  in  God  at  all,  as 
the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  we  mult 
believe  that,  without  his  providence,  no¬ 
thing  happens  on  earth.  He  over-rules, 
at  his  plealure,  the  paffions  of  men.  He 
bends  all  their  defigns  into  fubferviency 
to  his  decree.  He  makes  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praije  him ;  and  refrains ,  in  what  mea¬ 
sure  he  thinks  fit,  the  remainder  of  wrath* . 
He  brings  forth  in  their  courfe  all  the 
generations  of  men.  When  the  time  is 
come  for  their  entering  into  light,  they 
appear  on  the  ftage  ;  and  when  the  time 
fixed  for  their  difmiflion  arrives,  he  chan¬ 
ges  their  countenance ,  and  fends  them  a- 
way.  The  time  of  our  appearing  is  now 
come,  after  our  ancellors  had  left  their 
place,  and  gone  down  to  the  duft.  We 
"Voir.  IV.  I)  arc 
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SERM.  are  at  prefent  permitted  to  adl  our  part 
xII‘  freely,  and  without  conftraint.  No  vio¬ 


lence  is  done  to  our  inclination  or  choice. 
But  afluredly  there  is  not  a  day  of  our  life, 
nor  an  event  in  that  day,  but  was  forefeem 
by  God.  That  fucceffion  of  occurrences, 
which  to  us  is  full  of  obfcurity  and  dark- 
nefs,  is  all  light  and  order  in  his  view.  He 
fees  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and 
brings  forward  every  thing  that  happens, 
in  its  due  time  and  place. 

Our  times  are  altogether  in  his  hand. 
Let  us  take  notice,  that  they  are  not  in 
the  hands  either  of  our  enemies,  or  oi 
our  friends.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  fhorten  or  to  prolong  our  life, 
more  or  lefs  than  God  has  decreed. 
Enemies  may  employ  craft  or  violence 
in  their  attacks ;  friends  may  employ 
Ikill  and  vigilance  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  our  health  and  iafety ;  but 
both  the  one  and  the  other  can  have 
effed  only  as  far  as  God  permits.  They 
work  in  fubferviency  to  his  purpofe.  By 
him  they  are  held  in  invifible  bonds. 
3  To 
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To  the  exertions  of  all  human  agents 
he  fays,  Hitherto  fhak  thou  come ,  and  no 
farther. 

We  are  to  obferve  next,  that  our  times 
are  in  the  hand  of  God ,  not  only  as  an 
almighty  Difpofer,  but  as  a  merciful 
Guardian  and  Father.  We  are  by  no 
means  to  imagine,  that  from  race  to  race, 
and  from  year  to  year,  God  fports  with 
the  lives  of  fucceeding  generations  of 
men,  or,  in  the  mere  wantonnefs  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power,  brings  them  forth,  and 
fends  them  away.  No  ;  if  we  have  any 
confidence  in  what  either  the  light  of  na¬ 
ture  fuggefts  to  all  men,  or  what  the 
revelation  of  the  gofpel  has  confirmed  to 
Chriftians,  we  have  full  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  adminiftration  of  human 
affairs  is  conducted  with  infinite  wifdom 
and  gaodnefs.  The  counfels  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  are  indeed  too  deep  for  ourlimit- 
ed  underftandings  to  trace.  His  path 
may  often,  as  to  us,  be  in  the  fea ,  and  his 
footfleps  in  the  mighty  waters;  while,  ne- 
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verthelefs,  all  his  paths  are  mercy  and 
truth.  He  who,  from  the  benignity  of 
his  nature,  eredted  this  world  for  the  a- 
bode  of  men  ;  He  who  furnilhed  it  fo 
richly  for  our  accommodation,  and  flo- 
red  it  with  fo  much  beauty  for  our  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  He  who,  fince  firlt  we  en¬ 
tered  into  life,  hath  followed  us  with  fuch 
a  variety  of  mercies,  furely  can  have  no 
pleafure  in  our  dilappointment  and  dif- 
trefs.  He  knows  our  frame ;  he  remem¬ 
bers  we  are  dufl ;  and  looks  to  frail  man, 
we  are  allured,  with  fuch  pity  as  a  father 
beareth  to  his  children  To  him  we  may 
fafely  commit  ourfelves,  and  all  our  con¬ 
cerns  ;  as  to  one  who  is  belt  qualified, 
both  to  direct  the  incidents  proper  to 
happen  to  us  in  this  world,  and  to  judge 
of  the  time  when  it  is  fit  for  us  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  it. 

Even  that  ignorance  of  our  future  del- 
tiny  in  life,  of  which  we  fometimes 

complain, 
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complain,  is  a  fignal  proof  of  his  good-  SERM. 
nefs.  He  hides  from  us  the  view  of  fu- 
turity,  becaufe  the  view  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  and  overpowering,  it  would  ei¬ 
ther  difpirit  us  with  vifions  of  terror,  or 
intoxicate  us  by  the  difclofure  of  luccefs. 

The  veil  which  covers  from  our  fight 
the  events  of  this  and  of  fucceeding  years, 
is  a  veil  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy. 

Our  times  are  in  his  hand ;  and  we  have 
reafon  to  be  glad  that  in  his  hand  they 
are  kept,  fhut  out  from  our  view.  Sub¬ 
mit  to  his  plealure  as  an  almighty  Ruler 
we  mull,  becaufe  we  cannot  refill  him. 

Equal  reafon  there  is  for  trailing  in  him 
as  a  Guardian,  under  whofe  difpofal  we 
are  fafe. 

Suci-i  is  the  import  of  the  text,  that 
our  times  are  in  the  hand  of  God.  Our 
times  are  .unknown  to  us,  and  not  under 
our  own  direction.  They  $re  in  the 
hands  of  God  as  a  Governor  and  Ruler  ; 
in  the  hands  of  God  as  a  Guardian  and 
bather.  Thefe  feparate  views  of  the  text 
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SErm.  require,  on  our  part,  feparate  improve* 
Wnj  ments. 


Seeing  our  times  are  not  in  our  own 
hand,  feeing  futurity  is  unknown  to  us, 
let  us,  firft,  check  the  vain  curiofity  of  pe¬ 
netrating  into  what  is  to  come.  Conjec¬ 
ture  about  futurity  we  often  miift;  but 
upon  all  conjectures  of  what  this  year  is 
to  produce,  let  us  lay  a  proper  reftraint. 
Let  us  wait  till  God  lhall  bring  forward 
events  in  their  proper  courfe,  without 
wifhing  to  difcover  what  he  has  conceal¬ 
ed  ;  left,  if  the  difcovery  were  granted, 
we  fhould  fee  many  things,  which  we 
would  wifli  not  to  have  feen. 

The  moft  common  propenfity  of  man¬ 
kind  is  to  ftore  futurity  with  whate¬ 
ver  is  agreeable  to  them ;  efpecially  in 
thofe  periods  of  life  when  imagination  is 
lively,  and  hope  is  ardent.  Looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  year  now  beginning,  they 
are  ready  to  promife  themfelves  much 
from  the  foundations  of  profperity  which 
they  have  laid;  from  the  friendlhips  and 

connections 
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connections  which  they  have  fccured ;  S  E^R.  M, 
from  the  plans  of  conduct  which  they  have 
formed.  Alas  !  how  deceitful  do  all  thefe 
dreams  of  happinefs  often  prove  !  While 
many  are  faying  in  fecret  to  their  hearts, 
To-morrow  j hall  he  as  this  day  and  more  a- 
bundantly,  we  are  obliged  in  return  to  fay 
to  them,  Boajl  not  thyfelf  of  to-morrow ,  for 
thou  know  eft  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.  I  do  not  mean,  that  in  the  un¬ 
known  profpeft  which  lies  before  us,  we 
fhould  forebode  to  ourfelves  nothing  but 
misfortunes.— May  it  be  the  pleafure  of 
Heaven  that  this  year  run  on  in  a  placid 
and  tranquil  tenor  to  us  all ! — But  this 
I  fay,  that  in  fuch  forefight  of  futurity 
as  we  are  allowed  to  take,  \xe  may  rec¬ 
kon  upon  it  as  certain,  that  this  year 
fliall  prove  to  us,  as  many  paft  have  pro¬ 
ved,  a  checquered  fcene  of  fome  com¬ 
forts  and  fome  troubles.  In  what  pro¬ 
portion  one  or  other  of  thefe  fliall  prevail 
in  it ;  whether,  when  it  ends,  it  fliall 
leave  with  us  the  memory  of  joys  or  of 

forrows,  is  to  be  determined  by  him  in 
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SERM.  whofc  hands  our  times  are.  Our  wif- 
dom  is,  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  the 
year  is  to  bring ;  prepared  to  receive 
comforts  with  thankfulnefs,  troubles  with 
fortitude  ;  and  to  improve  both  for  the  • 
great  purpofes  of  virtue  and  eternal  life. 

Another  important  inllruclion  which 
naturally  arifes  from  our  times  not  be¬ 
ing  in  our  own  hands  is,  that  we  ought 
no  longer  to  trifle  with  what  it  is  not  in 
our  po  wer  to  prolong  ;  but  that  we  fhould 
make  hafte  to  live  as  wife  men  ;  not  de¬ 
laying  till  to-morrow  what  may  be  done 
to  day ;  doing  now  with  all  our  might 
whatever  our  hand  findeth  to  do ;  before 
that  night  com'eth  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

Amidft  the  uncertainty  of  the  events 
which  are  before  us,  there  is  one  thing 
we  have  too  much  reafon  to  believe 
namely,  that  of  us  wdio  are  now  aflem- 
bled  in  this  congregation,  and  wdio  have 
feen  the  year  begin,  there  are  home  who 
ihail  not  furvive  to  fee  it  clofe.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  fhall  be  yon,  or  you,  or  1,  who 

fhall 
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111  all  be  gathered  to  our  fathers  before  s  L  R  M. 
the  revolving  year  has  finiihed  its  round, 

God  alone  knows.  Our  times  are  in  his 
hand  ?  But  to  our  place,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  fome  of  us  lliall  have  gone. 

Could  we  foretel  the  month,  or  the  day, 
oil  which  our  change  was  to  happen, 
how  diligent  would  we  be  in  letting  our 
houfe  in  order,  and  preparing  ourlelves 
to  appear  before  our  Maker  ?  Surely, 
that  ought  to  be  prepared  for  with  mod 
care,  concerning  which  we  are  ignorant 
how  foon  it  is  to  take  place.  Let  us 
therefore  walk  circumjpeclly ,  and  redeem 
the  time.  Let  us  difmifs  thofe  trivial  and 
fu  peril  nous  cares  which  burden  or  cor¬ 
rupt  our  life,  in  order  to  attend  to  what 
is  of  higheft  importance  to  us  as  men  and 
Chriftians.  The  beginning  of  each  year 
ihould  carry  to  us  all  a  lolemn  admoni¬ 
tion  of  our  folly,  in  neglecting  to  im¬ 
prove  fuitably  the  years  that  are  pall. 

It  Ihould  call  up  milpent  time  into  our 
view  ;  and  be  like  the  hand  coming  forth 
upon  the  wall,  in  the  days  of  belihaz- 

zar, 
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se  rm.  zar,  and  writing  in  legible  characters  o- 
ver  againft  us,  “O  man !  thy  days  are  num¬ 
bered  ;  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  found  wanting;  take  care  left  thy 
kingdom  be  on  the  point  of  departing 
“  from  thee.” 

Wh  en  we  confider,  in  the  next  place, 
that  our  times,  as  I  before  illuftrated, 
are  in  the  hand  of  God  as  a  fovereign 
Difpofer,  it  is  an  obvious  inference  from 
this  truth,  that  we  fhould  prepare  our- 
felves  to  fubmit  patiently  to  his  pleafure, 
both  as  to  the  events  which  are  to  fill  up 
our  days,  and  as  to  the  time  of  our  con¬ 
tinuing  in  this  world.  To  contend  with 
him  we  know  to  be  fruitlefs.  The  word 
that  is  gone  out  of  his  mouth  mu  ft  ftand. 
In  the  path  which  he  has  marked  out 
for  us,  whether  it  be  fhort  or  long,  rug¬ 
ged  or  fmooth,  we  muft  walk.  Is  it  not 
then  the  didate  of  wifdom,  that  we  fhould 
previoufly  reconcile  ourfelves  to  this  fo¬ 
vereign  ordination,  and  bring  our  minds 
to  harmonize  with  what  is  appointed  to 
be  our  deftiny  ?  Let  us  fortify  this  tem¬ 
per 
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per,  by  recalling  that  reflexion  of  the  S I  R  M 
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wife  man  ;  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for 
man  in  this  life ;  all  the  days  of  his  vain 
life  which  he  fpendeth  as  a  flnulow  ?  * 

To  enjoy  long  life,  and  fee  many  days, 
is  the  univerfal  wifh ;  and,  as  the  wifh 
is  prompted  by  nature,  it  cannot  be  in 
itfelf  unlawful.  At  the  fame  time,  fe- 
veral  circumflances  concur  to  temper 
the  eagernefs  of  this  wifh ;  and  to  fliow 
us  that  it  fhould  always  be  formed  un¬ 
der  due  fubmiflion  to  the  wifer  judge- 
ment  of  Heaven.  Who  among  us  can 
tell,  whether,  in  wifhing  for  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  many  years  on  earth,  we  may 
not  be  only  wifhing  for  a  prolongation 
of  diflrefs  and  mifery  ? — You  might  live, 
my  friends,  till  you  had  undergone  lin¬ 
gering  rounds  of  fevere  pain,  from  which 
death  would  have  proved  a  feafonable 
deliverance.  You  might  live  till  your 
breads  were  pierced  with  many  a  wound 
from  public  calamities  or  private  forrows. 

You 
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of  all  whom  you  had  loved  ;  till  you  fur- 
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vived  ail  thofe  who  love  you  ;  till  you 
were  left  as  defolate  Grangers  on  earth, 
in  the  midft  of  a  new  race,  who  neither 
knew  you,  nor  cared  for  you,  but  who 
wifhed  you  off  the  ftage. — Of  a  nature  fo 
ambiguous  are  all  the  profpects  which  life 
fets  before  us,  that  in  every  wifh  we  form, 
relating  to  them,  much  reafon  we  have 
to  be  latisfied  that  our  times  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  rather  than  our  own. 


This  confederation  is  greatly  flrength- 
ened  when,  in  the  laft  place,  we  think  of 
God  acting,  not  as  a  Sovereign  only,  but 
as  a  Guardian,  in  the  difpofal  of  our 
times.  This  is  our  great  confolation  in 
looking  forward  to  futurity..  To  God 
as  a  wife  Ruler,  calm  fubmifhon  is  due ; 
but  it  is  more  than  fub million  that  be¬ 
longs  to  him  as  a  merciful  Father ;  it  is 
the  fpirit  of  cordial  and  affectionate  corffenc 
to  his  will.  Unknown  to  us  as  the  times 
to  come  are,  it  fhould  be  fufficient  to  our 

full 
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full  repofe  that  they  are  known  to  God.  S 
The  day  and  the  hour  which  are  fixed 
in  his  counfels  for  our  di  {'million  from 
life,  we  ought  to  be  perfuaded  are  fixed 
for  the  bed ;  and  that  any  longer  we 
fhould  not  wifh  to  remain. 

When  we  fee  that  laft  hour  drawing 
nigh,  though  our  fpirits  may  be  com- 
pofed  on  our  own  account,  yet,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  friends  and  families,  no 
little  anxiety  and  borrow  may  be  fome- 
times  apt  to  take  pofTefllon  of  the  mind. 
Long  we  have  enjoyed  the  comfort  of 
their  fociety,  and  been  accuftomecl  to  con- 
iider  them  as  parts  of  ourfelves.  To  be 
parted  from  them  forever  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  bitter  thought ;  but  to  the  bitternefs  of 
this,  is  over  and  above  added  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  their  buffering  much  by  our  death. 
We  leave  many  a  relation,  perhaps  may 
leave  young  children,  and  a  lielplefs  family, 
behind  us,  to  be  expofed  to  various  dan¬ 
gers,  and  thrown  forth  on  an  unfriendly 
■world.  Such  virtuous  anxieties  often 
opprefs  the  tender  and  feeling  heart  at 

the 
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serm.  the  doling  periods  of  life.— My  brethrefi 
Wo  look  up  to  that  God,  in  whofe  hands  the 
times  of  your  fathers  were;  in  whofe 
hand  the  times  of  your  posterity  (hall 
be.  Recoiled,  for  your  comfort,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  ages.  When  were  the  righ¬ 
teous  utterly  forfaken  by  God  in  times 
pad  ?  Why  {hould  they  be  forfaken  by 
him  in  times  to  come  ?  Well  did  he  govern 
the  world  before  you  had  a  being  in  it : 
Well  lhall  he  continue  to  govern  it  after 
you  are  no  more.  No  caufe  have  you,  there¬ 
fore,  to  opprefs  your  minds  with  the  load 
of  unknown  futurity.  Commit  your 
cares  to  a  Father  in  heaven.  Surrender 
your  life,  your  friends,  and  your  family, 
to  that  God,  who  hath  faid,  The  children 
of  his  fervants  Jhall  continue ,  and  their  feed 
Jhall  be  eftablijhed  before  him  *. — Leave 
thy  fatherlefs  children,  I  will  preferve  them 
alive ;  and  let  thy  widows  truf  in  me  'j\ 

I  have  thus  fliown  what  the  import 
is,  and  what  the  improvement  fhould  be, 

of 

*  Ffalm  cii.  28, 


f  Jeremiah  xlix*  xx* 
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of  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  that  our  times  oK  RM. 
are  in  the  hand  of  God.  It  afferts  a  fa  (ft, 
the  truth  of  which  can  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  none ;  a  fad  which,  whether 
perfons  have  any  fentiments  of  religion 
or  not,  is  calculated  to  make  a  ferious  im- 
preffion  on  every  mind  j  efpecially  at  fea- 
fons  when  the  revolution  of  years  gives 
us  warning  that  our  duration  on  earth 
is  meafured,  and  advances  towards  its 
period.  To  perfons  who  are  rcligioufly 
difpofed,  who  Study  to  improve  life  to 
its  proper  purpofes,  to  do  their  duty  to¬ 
wards  God  and  man,  and  through  the 
merits  of  their  Redeemer  to  obtain  grace 
and  favour  from  Heaven,  the  dodrins 
of  the  text  is  ftill  more  important.  A- 
mong  them  it  tends  to  awaken  impref- 
fions  which  are  not  only  ferious,  but,  as 
I  have  lhown,  falutary  and  comforting 
to  the  heart. — Thankful  that  our  times 
are  in  the  hand  of  a  Sovereign,  who  is 
both  wife  and  gracious,  let  us  prepare 
ourfelves  to  meet  the  approaching  events 
of  life  with  becoming  refignation,  and 
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at  the  fame  time  with  manly  conftancy 
and  firm  tmft  in  God.  As  long  as  it 
{hall  pleafe  him  to  continue  our  abode 
in  the  world,  let  us  remain  faithful  to 
our  duty  ;  and  when  it  {hall  pleafe  him 
to  give  the  command  for  our  removal 
hence,  let  us  utter  only  this  voice  :■  “  In 
thy  hand,  O  my  God,  my  times  are . 
Thou  art  calling  me  away.  Here  I 
am,  ready  to  obey  thy  call,  and  at  thy 
fignal  to  go  forth.  1  thank  thee  that 
1  have  been  admitted  to  partake  fo 
long  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  to 
be  a  fpeeftator  of  the  wifdom  and  gooa- 
nefs  difplayed  in  thy  works.  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  had  borne  fo  long  with 
my  infirmities  and  provocations  ;  haft 
allowed  me  to  look  up  to  thy  prom ifes 
in  the  gofpel,  and  to  hear  the  words 
of  eternal  life  uttered  by  my  great  Re¬ 
deemer.  With  gratitude,  faith,  and 
hope,  I  commit  my  foul  to  thee.  Lord , 
now  lettefi  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in 

peace  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  Jeen  thy  fal- 

1  -  * 

“  vationf — Such  are  the  fentiments  with 
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which  every  pious  and  good  man  ihould  SF^RM. 
conclude  his  life.  Such  indeed  are  the  wsj 
fentiments  which  he  ought  to  carry 
through  every  part  of  life.  With  thefe 
may  we  begin,  and  with  thefe  conclude, 
every  fucceeding  year  which  God  lhall 
think  fit  to  add  to  our  earthly  exiftence ! 


Vol.  IV. 


E  SERMON 
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S  E  R  M  O  N  IV 


On  the  Mixture  of  Bad  Men  with  the 
Good  in  Human  Society. 


HEHMM 


Matth.  xiii.  30. 


Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvejl .• 


zeal 


H  E  parable,  of  which  thefe  words 
are  a  part,  contains  a  prophetical 
defcription  of  the  hate  of  the  church. 
Our  Lord  predicts  that  the  focieties  of 
Chriflians  were  to  be  infected  with  per- 
fons  of  loofe  principles  and  bad  difpofi- 
tions,  whom  he  likens  to  /amfpringing 
up  among  wheat.  He  intimates  that 
there  fhould  arife  fome  whofe  officious 
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£eal  would  prompt  the  defire  of  extermi¬ 
nating  immediately  ail  i'uch  evil  men ; 

but  that  this  were  contrary  to  the  de- 

« 

figns  of  providence,  and  to  the  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity ;  that  a  complete  feparation 
was  indeed  to  be  made  at  laft  between 
the  good  and  the  bad ;  but  that  this  fe¬ 
paration  was  to  be  delayed  till  the  end 
of  the  world,  when,  in  the  (tile  of  the 
parable,  thfe  tares  fhould  be  entirely  ga¬ 
thered  out  from  among  the  wheat.  Let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harnjef. 

When  we  look  around  us,  nothing  is 
more  confpicuous  in  the  ftate  of  the 
world,  than  that  broad  mixture  of  the 
religious  and  the  impious,  the  virtuous 
and  the  wicked,  which  we  find  taking 
place  in  every  fociety.  Strong  objec¬ 
tions  feem  hence  to  arife  againft  either 
the  wfifdom  or  goodnefs  of  divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  efpecially  when  we  behold  bad 
men  not  only  tolerated  in  the  world,  but 
occafionally  exalted  in  their  circumftan- 
ces,  to  the  deprefiion  of  the  juft.  Why,' 
it  will  be  {aid,  if  a  Supreme  Being  exilb, 
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SERM.  and  if  his  iuftice  rule  the  univerfe,  does 

IV  "  7 

ah°w  fuch  infamous  perfons  as  the 

records  of  hiftory  often  prefent,  to  have 
a  place,  and  even  to  make  a  figure  in 
his  world  ?  Why  fleeps  the  thunder  idle 
in  his  hand,  when  it  could  fo  eafily  blaft 
them  ?  What  {hall  we  think  of  one  who, 
having  the  power  of  exterminating  them 
always  at  his  command,  permits  them 
to  proceed  without  difturbance  ;  nay, 
fometimes  appears  to  look  on  them  with 
complacency  ? — It  becomes  highly  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  attention  to  confidcr  what  an- 
fwer  can  be  made  to  thefe  objections ; 
to  inquire  whether  any  reafons  can  be 
given  that  ferve  to  juftify  this  diipenfi- 
tion  of  Providence,  in  allowing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bad  men  to  continue  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  until  the  end  of  time.  This 
inquiry  {hall  make  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
prefent  difcourfe,  together  with  fuch  re¬ 
flections  as  naturally  arife  from  Purvey¬ 
ing  the  Hate  of  human  affairs. 

But,  before  entering  directly  on  fuch 

inquiry. 
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inquiry,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  no-  s 
tice,  that,  in  our  estimation  of  who  are  v 
the  good,  who  are  the  bad,  we  are  often 
in  hazard  of  committing  mift'akes.  The 
real  characters  of  men  are  known  only 
to  God.  They  frequently  depend  on  the 
fecret  and  unfeen  parts  of  life.  As  in 
judging  of  themfelves  men  are  always 
partial,  fo  in  judging  of  others  they  of¬ 
ten  err,  through  the  imperfect  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  have  gathered,  or  the 
rath  prejudices  which  they  have  formed. 
They  are  too  apt  to  limit  the  character 
of  virtue  to  thofe  who  agree  with  them 
in  fentiment  and  belief ;  and  to  exagge¬ 
rate  the  failings  of  thofe  againtt  whom  they 
-  have  conceived  diflike,  into  great  and 

unpardonable  crimes.  Were  it  left  to 

% 

the  indifcreet  zeal  of  fome  to  extirpate 
from  the  earth  all  thofe  whom  they  con- 
fider  as  bad  men,  there  is  ground  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that,  inftead  of  tares  the  wheat 
would  often  be  rooted  out. — -At  the  fame 
time,  we  readily  admit  the  fad,  as  too 
manifeft  to  be  denied,  that  a  multitude 
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SERM,  of  grofs  and  notorious  finners  are  now 
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mixed  with  the  followers  of  God  and 

\ 

virtue.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  confider 
how  far  this  is  confident  with  the  jul- 
tice  and  wifdom  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world. 

i 

It  is  a  principle  in  which  all  ferious 
and  reflecting  perfons  have  agreed,  and 
which  by  many  arguments  is  confirmed, 
that  our  prefent  date  on  earth  is  defigned 
to  be  a  date  of  difeipline  and  improvement, 
in  order  to  fit  human  nature  for  a  higher 
and  better  date  which  it  is  to  attain  here¬ 
after.  Now,  this  principle  being  once 
admitted,  we  fay,  that  the  mixture  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice  which  here  prevails,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  anfwer  this  purpofe  better 
than  a  more  unmixed  and  perfect  date 
of  fociety  would  have  done. 

For,  in  the  fird  place,  the  crimes  of 
the  wicked  give  occafion  to  the  exercife 
of  many  excellent  difpofitions  of  heart 
among  the  righteous.  They  bring  forth 

all 
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all  the  buffering  virtues,  which  otherwife  SERM. 
would  have  had  no  field  j  and  by  the 
exercife  of  which  the  human  character  is 
tried,  and  acquires  fome  of  its  chief 
honours.  Were  there  no  bad  men  in  the 
world  to  vex  and  diftrefs  the  good,  the 
good  might  appear  in  the  light  of  harm- 
lefs  innocence ;  but  could  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  difplaying  fidelity,  magna¬ 
nimity,  patience,  and  fortitude.  One  half 
of  virtue,  and  not  the  lead  important 
half,  would  be  loll  to  the  world.  In 
our  prefent  imperfect  date,  any  virtue 
which  is  never  exercifed  is  in  hazard  of 
becoming  extinct  in  the  human  breaft. 

If  goodnefs  conftantly  proceeded  in  a 
fimooth  and  flowery  path ;  if,  meeting 
with  no  adverfary  to  oppofe  it,  it  were 
furrounded  on  every  hand  with  acclama¬ 
tion  and  praife,  is  there  no  ground  to 
dread  that  it  might  be  corrupted  by  va¬ 
nity,  or  might  fink  into  indolence:  This 
dangerous  calm  muft  therefore  be  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  waters  muft  be  troubled, 
left  they  fliould  ftagnate  and  putrify. 

E  4  When 
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^  j"v^’  ^  ^en  y°u  behold  wicked  men  multiply', 
ing  in  number,  and  increasing  in  power 


imagine  not  that  Providence  particularly 
favours  them.  No  ;  they  are  buffered  for 
a  time  to  profper,  that  they  may  fulfil 
the  high  defigns  of  heaven.  They  are 
employed  as  inftruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  for  the  improvement  of  his  fervants. 
They  are  the  rods  with  which  he  chaf- 
tens  the  virtuous,  in  order  to  roufe  them 
from  a  dangerous  dumber;  to  form  them 
for  the  day  of  adverfity,  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  buffer  honourably. 


In  the  next  place,  the  mixture  of  the 
bad  among  the  good  ferves  not  only  to 
give  exercife  to  the  paiiive  graces,  but  al- 
fo  to  improve  the  aftive  powers  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  man.  It  inures  the  righteous  to 
■vigilance  and  exertion.  It  obliges  them 
to  Hand  forth,  and  act  their  part  with 
firmnefs  and  conftancy  in  evil  times.  It 
gives  occafion  for  their  virtues  to  fhine 
with  confpicuous  luftre  ;  and  makes  them 
appear  as  the  lights  of  the  'world  amidft 
i  furrounding 
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iurrounding:  darknefs.  Were  it  not  for  SF.RM. 
the  dangers  that  arife  from  abounding 
iniquity,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
for  courage  to  aft,  for  wifcloin  to  admo- 
nifli,  for  caution  to  watch,  nor  for  faith 
to  exert  itfelf  in  overcoming  the  world,  it 
is  that  mixture  of  difpofitions  which  now 
takes  place,  that  renders  the  theatre  on 
which  we  aft  fo  bufy  and  ftirring,  and 
fo  much  fitted  for  giving  employment  to 
every  part  of  man’s  intelligent  and  moral 
nature.  It  affords  a  complete  field  for  the 
genuine  difplay  of  characters  :  and  gives  e- 
very  man  the  opportunity  to  come  forth 
and  fhow  what  he  is.  Were  the  tenor  of 
human  conduft  altogether  regular  and  uni- 
form,  interrupted  by  no  follies  and  vices, 
no  crofs  difpofitions  and  irregular  paf- 
fions,  many  of  our  active  powers  would 
find  no  exercife.  Perhaps  even  our  life 
would  languilh,  and  become  too  ftill  and 
infipid.  Man  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  para- 
dife  of  innocence,  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  perfeft  and  faultlefs  fociety.  As  in 

the 
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SERM.  the  natural  world,  he  is  not  made  for 
perpetual  fpring  and  cloudlefs  lldes,  but 
by  the  wintry  ftorm  muft  be  called  to  ex¬ 
ert  his  abilities  for  procuring  ihelter  and 
defence  ;  fo  in  the  moral  world,  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  bad  men  renders  many  an  ex¬ 
ertion  neceffary,  which  in  a  more  perfect 
ftate  of  the  world  would  find  no  place, 
but  which  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  trial  is 

proper  and  ufeful. - The  exiftence  of 

vice  in  the  world  afluredly  teflifies  our  pre¬ 
fent  corruption  ;  and  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  its  prevalence,  is  always,  more  or 
lefs,  the  fource  of  mifery.  It  is  a  Hand¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  fall  and  degeneracy  of 
man.  But  as  long  as  that  fallen  Hate 
continues,  the  wifdom  of  Providence  e- 
minently  appears  in  making  the  errors 
and  frailties  of  the  wicked  fubfervient 
to  the  improvement  of  the  juft.  Tares 
are  for  that  reafon  fuffered  at  prefent  to 
grow  up  amonv  the  wheat. 

O  JL  O 

These  obfervations  on  the  wifdom  of 
Providence  in  this  difpenfation  will  be 
3  farther 
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farther  illuftrated,  by  confidering  the  ufe-  SERM. 
ful  inftrufhons  which  we  receive,  or 
which  at  leaft  every  wile  man  may  re- 
ccivc.  from  the  tollies  and  vices  oi  thole 
among  whom  we  are  obliged  to  live. 

fir  ft }  They  furnifh  inltrudtion  con¬ 
cerning  the  fn ares  and  dangers  agamic 
which  we  ought  to  be  molt  on  our  guard. 

They  put  it  thereby  in  our  power  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  errors  and  mi  fcondu£t  of  o- 
thers.  By  cbferving  from  what  fmall 
beginnings  the  ■  greateft  crimes  have  a- 
rifen ;  obferving  how  bad  company  has 
feduced  this  man  from  his  original  prin¬ 
ciples  and  habits;  how  a  carelefs  indul¬ 
gence  of  pleafure  has  blinded  and  in¬ 
toxicated  that  man ;  how  the  neglect  ot 
divine  inftitutions  has,  in  another,  gra¬ 
dually  paved  the  way  for  open  profliga¬ 
cy  ;  much  falutary  inftruiftion  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  virtuous.  Tracing  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  flippery  paths  by  which  lo 
many  have  been  infenfibly  betrayed  in¬ 
to  ruin,  their  views  of  human  nature  are 
enlarged  ;  the  fenfe  of  their  own  imbe- 
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sf.rm.  cility  is  ftrongly  impreffed  upon  them; 
accompanied  with  the  conviction  of  the 
v  necefiity  of  a  conftant  dependence  on  the 
giace  anti  affiftance  of  heaven.  All  the 
crimes  which  they  behold  difturbing  fo- 
ciety  around  them,  ferve  as  fignaJs  hung 
out  to  them,  beacons  planted  in  their 
view,  to  prevent  their  making  fliipwreck 
among  thofe  rocks  on  which  others  have 
iput.  It  has  been  juflly  faid,  that  not 
only  from  the  advices  of  his  friends,  but 
from  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies,  a  wife 
man  may  draw  inft ruCtion.  In  the  fame 
manner,  it  is  not  only  by  the  examples 
of  good  men,  but  likewife  by  thofe  of 
the  wicked,  that  an  attentive  mind  may 
be  confirmed  in  virtue. 

Next,  These  examples  of  bad  men, 
while  they  admonifh  the  virtuous  of  the 
dangers  againft  which  they  are  to  guard,  - 
are  farther  profitable  by  the  views  which 
they  exhibit  of  the  evil  and  the  defor¬ 
mity  oi  fin.  Its  odious  nature  never  ap¬ 
pears  in  fo  itrong  a  light  as  when  dif- 
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played  in  the  crimes  of  the  wicked.  It  is  S  E  R  M. 
true  that,  when  vice  is  carried  only  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  difguifed  by  plaufible 
colours,  it  may  pafs  unreproved,  and  e- 
ven  for  a  while  feem  popular  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  no  lefs  true  that,  when 
it  becomes  open  and  flagrant,  and  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fhadow  of  virtue,  it  never 
fails  to  incur  general  reproach,  and  to 
become  the  objedt  either  of  contempt  or 
of  hatred.  How  often,  for  inftance,  have 
the  greateft  abilities,  which  once  drew  e- 
fleem  and  admiration,  funk,  in  a  fhort 
time,  into  the  moft  humiliating  degrada¬ 
tion,  merely  through  the  afcendant  which 
corrupted  inclinations  and  low  habits  had 
acquired  over  their  pofTefFor  ?  How  of¬ 
ten  have  the  rifing  honours  of  the  young 
been  blafted,  by  their  forfaking  the  path 
of  honour  on  which  they  had  once  enter¬ 
ed,  for  the  blind  and  crooked  tracts  of 
depravity  and  folly?  Such  fpedtacies  of 
the  infamy  of  vice,  fuch  memorials  of 
the  difgrace  attending  it,  are  permitted 

byj| . Providence  for  general  inftrudtion; 
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SERBL  and  afuredly  are  edifying  to  tlie  world." 
It  was  necelfary,  for  moral  improvement, 
that  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue, 
and  the  deformity  of  vice,  fhould  be 
flrongly  imp  re  lied  on  every  intelligent 
mind.  This  could  never  be  done  with 
fo  great  advantage  as  by  the  Unking  •con¬ 
trails  of  both  which  are  produced  by  the 
living  examples  of  evil  men  intermixed 
with  the  good.  It  is  in  this  mirror  that 
we  clearly  contemplate  how  much  the 
righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neigh¬ 
bour. 


The  fame  purpofe  of  important  in- 
ftruclion  is  farther  promoted  by  the  in- 
ilances  of  mifery  which  the  fate  of  wic¬ 
ked  men  on  earth  affords.  I  admit  that 
the  worldly  fuccefs,  which  fometimes  at¬ 
tends  them,  mav  blind  and  feduce  the 

;  J 

4 

unwary  ;  but  a  little  more  reflection  ena- 
«/  * 

bles  men  to  diitinguiih  between  apparent 
fuccefs  and  real  happinefs.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  worthlefs  men,  whatever  fplen- 
dor  riches  may  throw  around  them,  is 
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eafily  difeerned  to  be  a  refllefs  and  rni-  SERM. 
ferable  one;  and  the  mifery  which  they 
fuffer,  to  be  [derived  from  their  vices.  In 
that  great  corrupted  crowd  which  fur- 
rounds  us,  what  incellant  buftle  and  flir, 
what  agitation  and  tumult  take  place  ■ 

What  envy  and  jealoufy  of  one  another  ? 

How  much  bitternefs  of  refentment  do 
we  behold  among  them  ;  mutually  de¬ 
ceiving  and  deceived ;  fupplanting  and 
fupplanted ;  ever  purfuing,  but  never  fa- 
tisfied  ?  Thefe  are  not  matters  of  rare  ob- 
fervation,  or  which  require  nice  ferutiny 
to  difeover  them.  We  need  only  open 
our  eyes  to  behold  the  wicked  tormented 
by  their  paflions,  and  far  removed  from 
that  fandtuary  of  calmnefs  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  which  is  the  abode  of  real  happinefs. 

Nay,  when  we  appeal  to  bad  men  them- 
felves,  after  they  have  run  the  whole 
round  of  vicious  pleafures,  we  will  often 
find  them  obliged  to  confefs,  that  the 
wretched  refult  of  their  purfuits  has  been 
vanity  and  vexation  of  j'pirit ;  and  that  the 
happieft  days  they  have  enjoyed  were  in 

the 
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***«•  ^ie  t‘mes  of  innocence;  before  criminal 
defires  and  guilty  paffions  had  taken 
poffefhon  of  their  breads.  Such  pradi- 
cal  demondrations  as  thefe  of  the  infe¬ 
licity  ot  fin  are  yielded  by  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  evil  doers  whom  we  fee  around 
,  lls*  B7  attending  to  their  fituation,  the 
milery,  as  well  as  infamy  of  guilt  is  read¬ 
ied,  and  lendered  ieniible  to  our  appre- 
henfion. 


tiros,  upon  a  fair  inquiry,  you  be- 
j'ulu  how  the  ways  of  God  may,  in  this 
lemarkabie  cafe,  bejudified  to  man.  You 
behold  what  important  ends  are  advan¬ 
ced,  by  permitting  the  tares  at  prefent 
to  grow  together  with  the  wheat.  The 
intermixture  ol  evil  men  in  human  fb- 
tiety  ferves  to  exercife  the  differing  gra¬ 
ces  and  virtues  of  the  good ;  by  the  di- 
verfity  of  charaders  among  thole  until 
whom  they  have  intercourfe,  it  ferves  to 
!:>ring  forth  and  improve  their  adive 
powers  and  virtues,  and  to  enlarge  the 

O 

circle  of  uleful  occupations;  it  ferves  to 

indrud 
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inftrud  them  in  the  temptations  againft 
which  they  are  to  guard,  to  reveal  to 
them  all  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  to 
make  its  miferies  pafs  conl'picuoully  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes.  When  we  cgnlider  them 
as  aCtors  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  they 
are  thereby  improved  in  the  part  they 
have  to  perform.  When  we  eonfider 
them  as  fpedators  of  what  is  palling 
on  that  theatre,  their  minds  are  thereby 
inftruded ;  their  views  rectified  and  en¬ 
larged  by  the  objeCls  that  are  fet  before 
them. 

From  thefe  important  truths,  feveral 
reflections  no  lefs  important  arife. 

We  are  naturally  taught,  in  the  fir  ft 
place,  never  to  be  hafty  in  finding  fault 
with  any  of  the  arrangements  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  prefent  permiffion  of  moral 
evil  on  the  earth  feemed,  on  the  firft 
view,  to  furnilh  a  ftrong  objedion  againft 
either  the  wifdorn  or  the  gootfnefs  of 
the  Author  of  nature.  After  beholding 
the  ufeful  purpofos  which  are  anfvvered 
Vox,,  IV,  F  bv 
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by  that  permiffion,  how  cautious  fhould 
we  be  in  advancing  any  of  our  rafh  fpe- 
culations  againft  his  government  and  con¬ 
duct  !  To  our  confined  and  humble  Ita- 
tion  it  belongs  not  to  cenfure,  but  to  fub- 
mit,  truft,  and  adore ;  fatisfied  that  the 
farther  we  inquire,  the  redlitude  of  his 

X.  * 

ways  will  appear  the  more  ;  thankful  for 
the  difcoveries  of  them  which  have  been 
imparted  to  us ;  and  perfuaded  that,  where 
our  difcoveries  fail,  it  is  not  becauie  there 
is  no  more  wifdom  or  goodnefs  to  be  feen, 
but  becaufe  our  prefent  condition  allows 
us  not  to  fee  more. 

t 

In  the  fecond  place,  let  us  be  taught 
with  what  eye  we  are  to  look  upon  thofe 

i 

bad  men  whom  we  find  around  us  in  the 
world.  Not  furely  with  an  eye  of  envy. 
Whatever  profperity  they  may  feem  to 
enjoy,  they  are  ftiil  no  more  than  tares , 
the  weeds  of  the  field ;  contemptible  in 
the  fight  of  God ;  tolerated  by  his  pro¬ 
vidence  for  a  while  on  account  of  the  righ¬ 
teous,  to  whofe  improvement  they  are 

rendered 
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rendered  fubfervient.  The  parable  in-  SERM. 
forms  us  that,  in  the  end,  they  <ue  to  be  '  ' 
gathered  together  and  bund.  In  this  life 
only  they  have  their  good  thugs.  But 
their  profperity  is  tranfitory.  '7 hey  ure 
brought  into  deviation  in  a  moment ,  and  ut¬ 
terly  confumed  with  terrors.  <ds  a  dream 
' when  one  anvaketh,  Jo ,  O  Cod,  when  thou 
awake/!,  thou  Jhalt  dejpije  their  image  3 — 

When  we  confder  their  unhappy  Hate,  it 
becomes  us  to  behold  them  with  the  eye 
of  pity.  Let  us  remember  that,  in  the 
midll  of  their  errors,  they  are  by  nature 
ftill  our  brethren.  Let  us  not  behave  to 
them  in  the  fpirit  of  bitternefs.  Infult 
not  their  follies.  Pride  not  yourfelves 
on  fuperior  virtue.  Remember  that,  as 
bad  men  are  mixed  with  the  good,  Co,  in 
the  bed  men,  vices  are  at  prefent  mixed 
with  virtues.  Your  own  character,  good 
as  you  may  efteem  it,  is  not  free  from  e- 

very  evil  taint ;  and  in  the  characters  of 

\  ___ 
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S?^M*  tliofe  whom  you  reprobate  as  vitiotts, 
there  are  always  lome  good  qualities  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  bad  ones.  Study,  as  far  as 
,  you  can,  to  reclaim  and  amend  them ; 
and  it,  in  any  degree,  you  have  been  pro¬ 
fited  by  their  failings,  endeavour,  in  re¬ 
turn,  to  profit  them,  by  good  counfel  and 
advice  ;  by  advice,  not  adminiftered  with 
officious  zeal,  or  felf-conceited  fuperiority, 
but  with  the  tendernefs  of  compaffion 
and  real  friendfhip. 

In  the  third  place,  in  whatever  pro¬ 
portion  the  admixture  of  vice  may  feem 
to  take  place  in  the  world,  let  us  never 
defpair  of  the  prevalence  of  virtue  on  the 
whole.  Let  us  not  exaggerate,  beyond 
meafure,  the  quantity  of  vice  that  is  found 
in  the  mixture.  It  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  in  the  parable  now  before  us,  after 
the  owner  of  the  field  had  fovun  his  good 
feed ,  no  reafon  is  given  us  to  think,  that 
the  good  feed  was  entirely  chocked  up  by 
tares.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that 
the  blade  Jo  rung  up ,  and  brought  forth  fruit  ; 
i  and, 


$5 


and,  though  the  tares  alfo  arofe,  yet,  in  SERM. 


the  end  there  was  a  harvej}^  when  the 


wheat  was  reaped  and  gathered  into  the 
barn .  In  the  moll  corrupted  times,  God 
never  leaves  himfelf  without  many  wit- 
nefles  on  earth.  He  is  always  attentive 
to  the  caufe  of  goodnefs ;  and  frequent¬ 
ly  fupports  and  advances  it  by  means 
which  we  are  unable  to  trace.  He  nou- 
riflxes  much  piety  and  virtue  in  hearts 
that  are  unknown  to  us  ;  and  beholds  re¬ 
pentance  ready  to  fpring  up  among  ma¬ 
ny  whom  we  conlider  as  reprobates. — I 
know  that  it  has  always  been  common 
for  perfons  to  reprefent  the  age  in  which 
they  live  as  the  worft  that  ever  appeared ; 
and  religion  and  virtue  as  juft  on  the 
point  of  vanifhing  from  among  men. 
This  is  the  language  fometimes  of  the  fe~ 
rious ;  often  of  the  hypocritical,  or  of 
the  narrow-minded.  But  true  religion 
gives  no  fandtion  to  fuch  levere  cenfures, 
or  fuch  gloomy  views.  Though  the  tares 
muft  be  at  all  times  fpringing  up,  there  is 
no  reafon  for  believing  that  they  fhall 


ever 
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serm.  ever  overfpread  the  whole  field.  The 
\^r^j  nature  of  the  weeds  that  fpring  up  may 
vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 
Different  modes  of  iniquity  may  diflin- 
guifli  different  ages  of  the  world ;  while 
the  film  of  corruption  is  nearly  the  fame. 
Let  not  our  judgements  of  men,  and  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  be  hafty  and 
prefumptuous.  Let  us  truft  in  the  grace 
of  God  ;  and  hope  the  bell  of  mankind. 

In  the  fourth  and  faff  place,  let  us  keep 
our  eyes  ever  fixed  on  that  important  pe¬ 
riod.  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  text,  as 
the  conclufion  of  all.  Let  both  grow  to¬ 
gether  until  the  hat’uef.  The  great  fpiri- 
tual  year  is  to  be  clofed  by  a  barvef, 
when  the  houfeholder  is  to  gather  the  wheat 
into  his  bam;  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  final  diftinClion  of  men  and 
characters  is  to  take  place.  The  confufed 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  which  now  pre¬ 
vails,  is  only  a  temporary  dilpenfation  of 
Providence,  accommodated  to  man's  fal¬ 
len  and  imperfeCt  date.  Let  it  not  tempt 

us 
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us  for  a  moment  to  diilruft  the  reality  of 
the  divine  government  ;  or  to  entertain 
the  remoteft  fulpicion  that  moral  good 
and  evil  are  to  be  on  the  lame  teims  for¬ 
ever.  The  frailties  of  our  nature  fitted 

us  for  no  more  at  prefent  than  the  enjoy- 

$ 

ment  of  a  very  mixed  and  imperfect  So¬ 
ciety.  But  when  our  nature,  purified  and 
refined,  fhall  become  ripe  for  higher  ad¬ 
vancement,  then  fhall  the  fpirits  of  the 
juft,  difengaged  from  any  polluted  mix¬ 
ture,  undifturbed  by  fin  or  by  finners, 
be  united  in  one  divine  afifembly,  and  re¬ 
joice  forever  in  the  prefence  of  him  who 
made  them.  Looking  forward  to  this  glo¬ 
rious  ifl'ue  with  ftedfaft  faith,  let  no  crofs 
appearances  ever  difcomfit  our  hopes,  or 
lead  us  to  fufpedt  that  we  have  been 
ferving  God  in  vain.  If  we  continue 
faithful  to  the  death ,  we  may  reft  allured, 
that  in  due  time  we  fhall  receive  the  crown 
of  life. 


S  E  R  M. 
(V. 
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S  E  R  M  0  N  V, 

On  tile  Relief  which,  the  Gospel  affords 

to  the  Distressed. 


Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  S;acr 
mem  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 


Matth.  xi.  2  8; 

Come  unto  me ,  all  ye  that  labour ,  and  an? 
heavy  laden,  and  I  -will  give  you  rejl. 

B  Eg  M-  H  E  life  of  man  on  earth  is  doomed 
•*-  to  be  clouded  with  various  evils. 
Throughout  all  ranks,  the  afflided  form 
a  conficlet  able  proportion  of  the  human 
race ;  and  even  they  who  have  a  title  to 
be  called  profperous,  are  always,  in  fome 
periods  of  their  life,  obliged  to  drink 
from  the  cup  of  bitternefs.  The  Chrii- 

tian 
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tian  religion  is  particularly  entitled  to  our 
regard,  by  accommodating  itfelf  with 
great  tendernefs  to  this  diftrefl'ed  condi¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  It  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  merely  an  authoritative  fyllcm  of 
precepts.  Important  precepts  it  indeed 
delivers  for  the  wife  and  proper  re¬ 
gulation  of  life.  But  the  fame  voice 
which  enjoins  our  duty,  utters  the  words 
of  confolation.  The  gofpel  deferves  to 
be  held  a  dilpenfation  of  relief  to  man¬ 
kind  under  both  the  temporal  and  Ipiri- 
tual  di  ft  redes  of  their  ftate. 

This  amiable  and  compaftionate  fpirit 
of  our  religion  confpicuoufly  appears  in. 
the  character  of  its  great  Author.  It 
fhone  in  all  his  afiions  while  he  lived  on 
earth.  It  breathed  in  all  his  difeourfes ; 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  is  exprefled 
with  much  energy.  In  the  preceding 
verfe,  he  had  given  a  high  account  of  his 
own  perfon  and  dignity,  sill  things  are 
delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;  and  no 
man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  nei- 
tfer  knoweth  any  man  the  Father ,  five 

ike 
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S  EJt  M.  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomfoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him.  But  lead  any  of  his  hearers 


fhould  be  difcouraged  by  this  myfterious 
reprefentation  of  his  greatnefs,  he  inftant- 
ly  tempers  it  with  the  mofi  gracious  be¬ 
nignity  ;  declaring,  in  the  text,  the  mer¬ 
ciful  intention  of  his  million  to  the 
world,  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour , 
and  are  heavy  laden ,  and  I  will  give  you 
ref. 


The  firff  thing  which  claims  our  at¬ 
tention  in  thele  words  is,  what  we  are  to 
underhand  by  coming  unto  Chrif,  This 
is  a  phrafe  which  has  often  given  occa- 
ffon  to  controverfy.  By  theological  wri¬ 
ters  it  has  been  involved  in  much  need- 
lefs  myttery,  while  the  meaning  is  in  it- 
felf  plain  and  eafy.  The  very  metaphor 
that  is  here  ufed  lerves  to  explain  it.  In 
the  ancient  world,  difciples  flocked  round 
their  different  teachers,  and  attended  them 
wherever  they  went ;  in  order  both  to 
teftify  their  attachment,  and  to  imbibfe 
more  fully  the  doctrine  of  their  matters. 

Coming 
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Coming  unto  Chrtfl ,  therefore,  is  the  fame 
with  referring  to  him  as  our  declared 
Mailer;  acknowledging  ourlelves  his  dif- 
ciples,  believers  in  his  dodtrine,  and  fol¬ 
lowers  of  his  precepts.  As  Chrift  is  made 
known  to  us  under  the  character  both  of 
a  Teacher  and  a  Saviour,  our  coming  to 
him  imports  not  only  fubmiffion  to  his 
inftrudlions,  but  confidence  alfo  in  his 
power  to  fave.  It  imports  that,  forfaking 
the  corruptions  of  fin  and  the  world,  we 
follow  that  courfe  of  virtue  and  obe¬ 
dience  which  he  points  out  to  us ;  rely¬ 
ing  on  his  mediation  for  pardon  cf  our 
offences,  and  acceptance  with  heaven. 
This  is  what  is  implied  in  the  fcripture 
term  Faith;  which  includes  both  the  afi- 
fent  of  the  underltanding  to  the  truth  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  will  in  receiving  it. 

What  next  occurs  in  the  text  to  at- 
tradl  our  notice,  is  the  defcription  of  thole 
to  whom  the  invitation  is  addreffed.  Ail 
thofe  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden , 

that 
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S  M.  tli at  is,  who,  in  one  way  or  other,  feel 
themfelves  grieved  and  diftreffed,  are 
raere  invited  to  come  to  Chrift. — Now, 

y 

from  two  fources  chiefly  our  diflrefles  a- 
rife;  from  moral,  or  from  natural  caufes. 


Firfl,  They  may  arife  from  inward 
moral  caufes  ;  from  certain  feelings  and 
reflexions  of  the  mind,  which  occafion 
■uneaiinefs  and  pain.  A  courfe  of  fin 
and  vice  always  proves  ruinous  and  de- 
ftrueftive  in  the  iflue.  But  its  tendency 
to  -ruin  is  often  not  perceived,  while  that 
tendency  is  advancing.  For  as  fin  is  the 
reign  of  pafllon  and  pleafure,  it  forms 
men  to  a  thoughtlefs  inconfiderate  ftate. 
Circumflances,  however,  may  occur,  and 
frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  life,  do  occur, 
winch  difclofe  to  a  vicious  man  the  ruin 
which  he  is  bringing  on  himfelf,  as  an 
offender  againft  the  God  wrho  made  him. 
When  fome  occafional  confinement  to  fo- 
litude,  or  fome  turn  of  adverfe  fortune, 
directs  his  attention  immediately  upon 

his 
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his  own  character  ;  or  when,,  drawing  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  life,  his  pafiions  fub- 
fide,  his  pleafures  withdraw,  and  a  future; 
{late  comes  forward  to  his  view  ;  in  fuch 
(ituations  it  often  happens,  that  the  pall 
follies  and  crimes  of  fuch  a  man  appear  to 
him  in  a  light  mod  odious  and  {hocking  ; 
and  not  odious  only,  but  terrifying  to  his 
heart.  He  considers  that  he  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  placed  under  the  government  of  a  juft 
God,  who  did  not  lend  him  into  this  world 
for  nought ;  that  he  has  neglected  the  part 
affigned  to  him ;  has  contemned  the  laws 
-  of  heaven ;  has  degraded  his  own  nature  ; 
and  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  having  been 
hurtful  and  pernicious  to  thofe  among 
whom  he  lived,  is  about  to  leave  a  detef- 
table  memory  behind  him.— What  ac¬ 
count  fliall  he  give  of  himfelf  to  his  Ma¬ 
ker  ?  Self  condemned,  polluted  by  fo  many 
crimes,  how  can  he  expefit  to  find  mercy 
in  his  fight : — Hence,  an  overwhelmed 
and  dejected  mind  ;  hence,  difmal  forebo¬ 
dings  of  punifhment ;  hence,  that  * wound - 
ed  fffirit.  which,  when  it  is  deeply  pierced, 

becomes 
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S  E  R  M.  becomes  the  fored  of  all  human  evils, 
V--V-0  and  has  fometimes  rendered  exiftence  a 
burden  which  could  not  be  endured. 

Such  diftrefles  as  thefe,  arifing  from 
moral  internal  caufes,  may  be  made  light 
of  by  the  giddy  and  the  vain  ;  and  re- 
,  prefented  as  confined  to  a  few  perfons  on¬ 
ly  of  diltempered  imagination.  But  to 
thole  whole  profeffions  give  them  occafion 
to  fee  men  under  various  circumftances 
of  affliflion,  they  are  known  to  be  far 
from  being  unfrequent  in  the  world  ;  and, 
on  many  more  occafions  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  to  throw  over  the  human  mind 
the  blacked  gloom  of  which  it  is  fufeepti- 
ble.  Religious  feelings,  be  allured,  have  a 
deep  root  in  the  nature  of  man.  They  form 
a  part  of  the  human  conditution.  They 
are  interwoven  with  many  of  thofe  fears 
and  hopes  which  atduate  us  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  fituations  of  fortune.  During  the  gay 
and  a dlive.  periods  of  life,  they  may  be 
fmothered  ;  but  with  mod  men,  they  are 
Smothered  rather  than  totally  obliterated  : 
And  if  any  crifis  of  our  condition  fhall  a- 

waken 
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waken,  and  bring  them  forth,  in  their 
full  force,  upon  a  confcious  guilty  heart. 
Woe  to  the  man,  who,  in  lome  difcon- 
folate  feafon,  is  doomed  to  buffer  their 
extreme  vengeance  ! 

But,  while  under  fuch  diftreffes  of 
the  mind  not  a  few  may  be  laid  to  la¬ 
bour  and  to  be  heavy  laden ,  greater  dill  is 
the  multitude  of  thofe  who,  from  natural 
external  caufes,  from  the  calamities  and 
evils  of  life,  undergo  much  differing  and 
mifery.  The  life  of  man  is  not  indeed 
wholly  compofed  of  mifery.  It  admits 
of  many  plealing  denes.  On  the  whole, 

there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  affords 

. 

more  joy  than  grief.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  unfortunate,  as  I  before  obferved, 
form  always  a  numerous  clafs  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  it  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that 
jore  travel  is  ordained  for  the  fons  of  men. 
Though  the  burden  is  not  equally  laid  on 
all ;  fome  there  always  are,  on  whom  it 
falls  with  opprefiive  weight. — Unexpect¬ 
ed  difappointments  have  crufhed  their 
3  hopes, 
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hopes,  and  blafted  the  plans  which  they 
had  formed  for  comfort  in  the  world, 
I  he  world  had,  perhaps,  fmiled  upon 
them  once,  only  to  give  them  a  fharper 
feeling  of  its  miferies  at  the  laft.  Strug¬ 
gling  with  poverty,  unable  to  fupport 
their  families  whom  they  fee  languishing 
around  them,  they,  at  the  fame  time,  are 
obliged  by  their  Situation  in  fociety  to 
conceal  their  neceflities ;  and  under  the 
forced  appearance  of  cheerfulnefs,  to  hide 
from  the  world  a  broken  heart.  They 
are  flung,  perhaps*  by  the  unkindnefs  of 
friends ;  call  off  by  thofe  in  whom  they 
had  trufted ;  or  torn  by  untimely  death 
from  real  friends,  in  connexion  with 
whom  they  might  have  flourished  and 
been  happy ;  at  the  fame  time  borne 
down,  it  may  be,  with  the  infirmities  of 
a  fickly  body,  and  left  to  drag  a  painful 
life  without  afliflance  or  relief.- — How 
many  fad  fcenes  of  this  nature,  on  which 
it  were  painful  to  infill,  does  the  world 
afford  ? 


When 
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When  we  turn  to  thofe  who  are  ac-  SERM. 
counted  profperous  men,  we  dial)  always 
find  many  borrows  mingled  with  their 
pleafures  ;  many  hours  of  care  and  vexa* 
tion,  wherein  they  acknowledge  them- 
felves  cl  ailed  with  thofe  who  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden.  In  entering  into  home 
gay  feftive  affembly,  we  behold  affected 
chearfulnefs  difplayed  on  every  counte¬ 
nance;  and  might  fancy  that  we  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  temple  of  unmixed  pleafure 
and  gladnefs  of  heart.  Yet,  even  there, 

could  we  look  into  the  bofoms  of  thefe 

\ 

apparently  happy  perfons,  how  often 
would  we  find  them  inwardly  prey¬ 
ed  upon  by  fome  tormenting  fufpicions, 
fome  anxious  fears,  fome  fecret  griefs, 
which  either  they  dare  not  diiclofe  to 
the  world,  or  from  which,  if  difclofed, 
they  can  look  for  no  relief  ? — In  fhort, 
amidft  that  great  company  of  pilgrims, 
who  are  journeying  through  life,  many 
there  are  whole  journey  lies  through  a 
valley  of  tears ;  and  many  to  whom  that 
Vol.  IY .  Cj  valley 
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SERM.  valley  is  only  cheared  by  tranfient  glimp- 


To  thefe  claffes  of  mankind  is  addref- 
fed  the  invitation  of  the  text.  To  them, 
it  is  in  a  particular  manner  add  relied ; 

S 

overlooking  the  giddy  and  diffipated  mu  I- 

r 

titude.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour 3 
and  are  heavy  laden .  Not  as  if  our  Sa¬ 
viour  were  always  ready  to  accept  that 
fort  of  piety  which  is  merely  the  confe- 
quence  of  diftrefs ;  or  made  all  thofe 
welcome,  who  are  driven  by  nothing  but 
fear  or  danger  to  have  recourfe  to  him. 
His  words  are  to  be  underftood  as  inti¬ 
mating,  that  the  heart  which  is  humbled 
and  foftened  by  affliction,  is  the  object  of 
his  companionate  regard ;  that  he  will* 
not  reject  us  merely  became  we  have  been 
calf  off  by  the  world  ;  but  that,  if  with 
proper  difpofitions  and  fentiments  we  apply 
to  him  in  the  evil  day,  we  fhall  be  fare  of 
meeting  with  a  gracious  reception.  It  now 
remains  to  fhow,  what  that  reception  is 
which  we  may  look  for ;  what  that  rejl 

is 


Is  which  Chrift  hath  promifed  to  confer 
on  thofe  who  come  to  him ;  whether  their 
diftrefs  arife  from  moral  or  from  natu¬ 
ral  caufes.  Come  unto  me ,  and  I  will  give 
you  rejl. 

I.  Christ  affords  reft  to  the  difturb- 
ed  mind  that  labours  under  apprehen- 
fions  and  fears  of  guilt.  Let  thofe  who 
fuffer  diftrefs  of  this  nature  come  to  Chrijly 
that  is,  with  contrition  and  repentance, 
have  recourfe  to  him  as  their  Saviour, 
and  they  fhall  regain  quietnefs  and  peace. 
Foolifh  and  guilty  they  have  been,  and 
juftly  lie  under  dread  of  punifhment ;  but 
the  penitent  forrow  which  they  now  feel, 
implies  their  difpofition  to  be  changed.  It 
implies,  as  far  as  it  is  genuine,  that,  fenfible 
of  their  folly,  they  now  defire  to  become 
good  and  wife ;  and  are  determined  for 
the  future  to  hold  a  virtuous  courfe,  could 

N  / 

they  only  hope  to  obtain  pardon  for  the 
paft.  In  this  fituation  of  mind,  let  them 
not  be  call;  down  and  defpair,  Chrift  has 
brought  with  him  from  heaven  the  olive 

G  z  branch. 
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SERM.  branch.  He  carries  in  his  hand  the  fig- 
nal  of  forgivenefs.  The  declaration  which 
he  publifhes  is,  Let  the  wicked  forfake  his 
way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ; 
and  let  him  return  to  the  Lord ,  and  he 
will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our 
God ,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon  *.  In- 
1'ufficient  though  our  own  repentance 
be,  to  procure  pardon  from  heaven,  we 
are  informed,  that  an  all-fufficient  atone¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  Chrift.  Neither 
the  number  nor  the  atrocity  of  offences 
excludes,  from  forgivenefs,  the  penitent 
who  returns  to  his  duty.  To  all  who 
come  under  this  defcription,  the  offer  of 
mercy  extends,  without  exception.  He 
that  fpared  not  his  own  Son ,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all ,  how  Jhall  he  not  with 
him  alfo  freely  give  us  all  things  J  ? 

This  difeovery  of  divine  government, 

,  i* 

afforded  by  the  Gofpel,  is  perfectly  cal¬ 
culated  to  fcatter  the  gloom  which  had 

overcaft 
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overcaft  the  defponding  heart.  The  at- 
mofphere  clears  up  on  every  fide ;  and  is 
illuminated  by  chearing  rays  of  celeftial 
mercy.  Not  only  is  hope  given  to  the 
penitent,  but  it  is  rendered  finful  not  to 
indulge  that  hope.  We  are  not  only  al¬ 
lowed  and  encouraged,  but  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  truft  in  the  divine  clemency. 
We  are  commanded  to  believe  that  none 
who  conic  unto  Chrift  he  will  in  any  wife 
caft  out  N  As  I  live ,  faith  the  Lord  God \ 
I  have  no  pleafure  in  the  death  of  ihe  wic¬ 
ked ,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  front  his  way 
and  live  ;  turn  ye ,  turn  ye  from  your  evil 
ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die ,  O  houfe  of  If- 

rad  f  ? - -  Such  is  the  relief  which  the 

religion  of  Chrift  brings  to  them  W’ho 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden  under  the  im- 
preftions  of  guilt  and  divine  difpleafure ; 
a  relief  which  nothing  can  render  ineffec¬ 
tual  to  the  heart,  except  the  moft  gloomy 
fuperftition,  founded  on  grofs  mifconcep- 

G  3  tions 
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SERM.  tions  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  GocL 
-^et  us  now, 

II.  Confider  what  rejl  the  religion  of  . 
Chrifl  gives  to  them  whole  diftrefs  arifes 
not  from  inward  and  moral,  but  front 
natural  and  external  caufes ;  from  ad- 
verfe  fortune,  or  any  of  thole  numerous 
calamities  to  which  wre  are  at  prefent  ex- 
pofed.  To  fuch  perfons,  it  may  feem 
more  difficult  to  promife  any  effectual 
relief.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  diftrefs 
lay  entirely  in  the  mind.  As  foon  as  its 
views  are  refilled,  and  its  apprehenlions 
quieted,  the  evil  is  removed,  and  the  cure 
effecfted.  Here,  the  diftrefs  arifes  from 
without ;  and  the  religion  of  Chrift  af- 
fecls  not  the  courfe  of  external  events. 
But  though  it  removes  not  all  the  evils 
of  life,  though  it  promifes  no  continuance 
of  undifturbed  profperity,  (which  indeed 
it  were  not  falutary  for  man  always  to 
enjoy)  yet,  if  it  mitigates  the  evils  which 
neceflarily  belong  to  our  ftate,  and  fup- 
ports  us  under  them,  it  may  juftly  be 
2  laid 
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are  heavy  laden.  When  much  that  is  \^r^j 

material  and  important  is  effected,  we 
have  no  caufe  to  complain,  though  all 
that  we  defire  be  not  accomplilhed. — In 
this  part  of  the  difcourfe,  I  am  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  addreiiing  myfelf  not  merely  to 
Inch  as  are  at  prelent  buffering  any  levere 
calamity.  I  now  fpeak  to  many,  who, 
in  the  midft  of  health  and  affluence,  en- 
joy  the  various  comforts  of  life.  But  I 
mull  defire  fuch  perfons  to  look  forward 
to  what  may  one  day  be  their  Hate.  Let 
them  reflefl  how  important  it  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  thernfelves  for  the  future  unknown 
viciffitudes  of  the  world.  For,  if  a  man 
live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all,  yet 
let  him  remember  the  days  of  darknefs,  for 
they  j hall  be  many  *. — Now,  either  in  the 
profpefl  of  future  diftrefs,  or  under  pre- 
fent  buffering,  I  fay,  that  the  religion  of 
Chrilt  gives  reft  to  the  heart,  by  the  for- 

G  4  titude 
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SERM-  which  it  infpircs,  and  by  the  con- 

relations  which  it  affords. 


hifjl,  It  infpires  fortitude.  It  difeo- 
vers  a  fupreme  adminiftration,  fo  friend¬ 
ly  to  tiie  intereffs  of  goodnefs,  as  never 
to  allow  the  followers  of  Chrifl  to  dread, 
that,  in  any  fituation  of  fortune,  they 
lliall  be  negledled  by  Heaven.  From  the 
abftract  confideration  of  the  divine  per¬ 
fections,  men  had  always  fome  ground  to 
believe,  that  the  general  order  of  the  uni- 
verfe  was  confulted  by  its  great  Ruler. 
But  how  far  the  intereft  of  individuals 
might  be  obliged  to  yield,  or,  in  many  ca¬ 
fes  might  be  facrificed,  to  this  general  or¬ 
der,  they  were  left  altogether  in  the  dark. 
Here  the  gofpel  of  Chrifl  comes  to  our 
aid,  by  the  explicit  affurance  which  it 
gives,  that,  in  the  great  fyflem  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  welfare  of  every  fingle  good 
man  is  particularly  included,  sil l  things , 

we  are  exprefsiv  told,  are  made  to  work 
together ,  not  merely  for  the  order  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  whole,  but  alio  for  good  to 
J  them 
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them  •who  love  God*.  The  life  of  every  SERM. 
perfon,  who  comes  under  this  defcription, 
forms  a  fyftem  complete  within  itfelf ; 
where  every  event  that  happens  to  him 
pofTeffes  its  deftined  place,  and  forms  a 
link  in  that  great  chain  of  caufes,  which 
was  appointed,  from  'the  beginning  of 
things,  for  carrying  on  his  improvement 
and  felicity.  Such  an  arrangement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  may  appear  aflo- 
nifliing  to  our  narrow  capacities ;  yet 
furely  implies  no  effort  beyond  the  reach 
of  infinite  power,  joined  with  infinite  wif* 
dom  and  goodnefs. 

Hence  arifes  a  degree  of  fortitude  and 
conffancy  to  good  men,  which  can  upon 
no  other  grounds  be  attained.  Faith,  in 
thefe  principles  of  the  gofpel,  creels  for 
them  a  fortrefs,  impregnable  to  the  af- 
faults  of  the  world,  into  which  they  can 
at  all  times  retreat.  Sitting  under  the 

o 

ihelter  of  divine  protection,  they  calmly 
>  hear 
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SERM.  heal  tlie  florin,  when  it  blows  with  its 
utmofl  violence  around  them.  The  floods 
have  lifted  up  their  voice;  they  have  lifted 
tip  all  their  waves.  But  the  Lord  on  high 
ts  mightier  than  the  noife  of  many  waters ; 
yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  fea 
Or  die  man  who  poiTefles  fuch  principles, 
it  is  ju%  faid,  Hit  heart  is  eflablfhed ;  he 
Jhall  not  oe  afraid  of  evil  tidings  •  his  heart 
ts  fixed,  trufting  in  the  Lord  f.  Tranquil¬ 
lity,  order,  and  magnanimity,  dwell  with 
him;  while  all  is  confusion  and  trepida¬ 
tion  among  thofe,  who  have  nothing  to 

look  to  but  the  apparent  diforders  of  the 
world. 

1  H  f,  dodlrine  of  Chrift  not  only  arms  us, 
in  this  manner,  with  fortitude  againft  the 
approach  of  evil;  but,  fuppofing  evils  to  fall 
upon  us  with  their  heavieft  preffure  ,  it 
lightens  the  load  by  many  confolations  to 
winch  others  are  flrangers.  \\  hile  bad  men 

trace. 
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trace,  in  the  calamities  with  which  they  SERM. 

v. 

are  viiited,  the  hand  of  an  offended  fo- 
vereign,  Chriftians  are  taught  to  view 
them  as  the  well-intended  chaftifements 
of  a  merciful  Father.  They  hear  amidfl 
them,  that  ftill  voice  which  a  good  con- 
fcience  brings  to  their  ear  :  Fear  not ,  for 
1  am  with  thee  ;  be  not  difmayed ,  for  I  am 

thy  God  They  apply  to  themfelves 

\ 

the  comfortable  promifes  with  which  the 
gofpel  abounds.  They  difeover  in  thefe 
the  happy  iflue  decreed  to  their  troubles  ; 
and  wait  with  patience  till  Providence 
fhall  have  accomplifhed  its  great  and  good 
defigns.  In  the  mean  time,  devotion  o- 
pens  to  them  its  bleffed  and  holy  fandtua- 
ry  :  That  fandtuary  in  which  the  wound¬ 
ed  heart  is  healed,  and  the  weary  mind 
is  at  reft ;  where  the  cares  of  the  world 
are  forgotten,  where  its  tumults  are  hufh- 
ed,  and  its  miferies  difappear ;  where 
greater  objedts  open  to  our  view  than 

what 
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SERM.  what  die  world  pre Tents ;  where  a  more 
'w'~y -Ile  Ik y  inines,  and  a  Tweeter  and 
calmer  light  beams  on  the  afflicted  heart. 
In  thoTe  moments  of  devotion,  a  pious 
man,  pouring  out  his  wants  and  borrows 
to  an  almighty  Supporter,  feels  that  he  is 
not  left  folitary  and  forfaken  in  a  vale 
ot  woe.  God  is  with  him;  Chrift  and 
the  Holy  Ghoft  are  with  him;  and,  though 
he  fhould  be  bereaved  of  every  earthly 
friend,  he  can  look  up  in  heaven  to  a  Friend 
who  will  never  die. 

To  thefe  prefent  confolations,  the  re- 
hgion  of  Chrdt  adds  the  joyful  proipecc 
of  that  future  ftate,  where  eternal  rejt  re- 
maineth  for  the  -people  of  God.  This  life 
they  are  taught  to  confider  as  only  the 
honfe  .of  their  pilgrimage ;  the  temporary 
manfion  of  painful  though  necelfary  dif- 
cipline.  But  let  them  endure  for  a  little, 
and  the  pilgrimage  fflall  end,  the  difci- 
pline  fliall  be  fmilhed  ;  and  all  the  vir¬ 
tuous  be  affembled  in  thofe  blifsful  re¬ 
gions  which  are  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
ward.  Such  a  profped  chears  the  dark- 

efl 
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eft  hours  of  life;  and  affords  a  remedy  SERM. 
to  every  trouble.  The  fufferings  oj  this 
prefent  time  are  not  •worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  which  Jhall  be  revealed *. 

They  appear  in  this  comparative  view, 
as  no  more  than  a  diftreffing  dream  of 
the  night,  from  which  one  awakes  into 
health,  and  light,  and  joy. — Peculiar  is 
this  high  confolation  to  the  religion  of 
Chrift.  It  is  what  all  nations  had  eager¬ 
ly  wilhed  for  ;  what  all  philofophy  had 
anxioufly  fought  to  difcover  ;  but  what 
no  refearch,  no  philofophy  were  able  to 
afcertain  to  mankind,  till  Chrift  brought 
the  affurance  of  life  and  immortality  from 
heaven;  and  conferred  on  his  difciples 
this  noble  and  ineftimable  gift. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  Chriftian  doc¬ 
trine  is  found  to  be  the  great  Medicine  of 
life.  It  is  the  balm  of  human  borrows  and 
cares.  In  our  prelent  ft  ate,  where  fo  ma¬ 
ny 
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S  ERM.  ny  are  fufFering  adual  diftrefs,  of  one  kind 
or  other,  and  where  all  have  reafon  to 
dread  the  approach  of  diftrefs,  it  is  religion 
only  that  can  alleviate  the  burdens  of  life, 
and  fmooth  our  paflage  through  this  evil 
woi Id.  Let  tins  view  of  religion  per- 
fuade  us  to  improve  the  facred  ordinance 
of  our  Lord  s  flipper  for  coming  unto  Chrij}% 
in  the  way  before  explained  :  that  is,  join¬ 
ing  ourfelves  to  him  as  his  difciples ;  his 
ciifcipies,  not  in  words  and  profeflions  on¬ 
ly,  but  in  heart,  and  m  truth  ;  taking  upon 
us  bis  joke ,  as  is  added  in  the  words  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  text  ;  and  learning  of 
him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart .  Let 
thofe  who  labour  under  the  fenfe  of  re¬ 
membered  follies  and  crimes,  come  unto 
Chrifl  with  penitent  difpofitions,  and  they 
fhall  obtain  pardon.  Let  thofe  who  la¬ 
bour  under  the  fufFering  of  prefent,  or 
the  apprehenfion  of  future  forrows,  come 
unto  Chrifl ,  and  they  fhall  receive  confo- 
lation.  All  wdio  are  in  any  fenfe  heavy 
laden ,  coming  unto  him,  fhall  find  ref  to 

their  fouls, 

* 

Before 


\ 


I 1 1 


Go/pel  affords  to  the  Dijlreffed. 

$ 

Before  concluding  this  difcourfe,  there  SERM. 
Is  another  fet  of  men,  not  yet  mentioned, 
to  whom  I  mult  alio  addrefs  the  exhor¬ 
tation  in  the  text ;  thofe  I  mean,  who  la¬ 
bouring  under  none  of  the  diftrefsful  bur¬ 
dens  of  life,  are  furfeited  of  its  pleafures  ; 
who  labour  under  the  burden  only  of  lan¬ 
guid  eafe,  and  the  load  of  infipid  profperi- 
ty.  You  drag,  my  friends,  but  a  miferable 
exiflence.  OpprefTed  by  no  forrow,  you 
feel  vacuity  and  diffatisfadiion  within  ; 
you  are  §)ften  weary  of  life  ;  and  in  your 
folitary  hours,  are  difpofed  to  confefs  that 
all  you  have  experienced  is  vanity.  Where¬ 
fore  lhould  you  any  longer  fpend  your  mo¬ 
ney  for  that  which  is  not  bread ,  and  your  la - 
hour  for  that  which  fatisfieth  not  ?  Come 
to  the  waters  which  are  now  offered  to 
you ,  and  drink.  1 dear ,  and  your  fouls  [ball 
live.  Retreat  from  the  corrupting  vani¬ 
ties  of  the  world,  to  Chrift,  to  religion, 
and  to  virtue.  New  fources  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  fhall  then  be  opened  to  you.  A 
world  yet  uijtried  fhall  difpiay  itfelf  to 
your  view*  You  fhall  be  formed  to  a  re¬ 
fill! 
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SE^RM.  1  i ili  for  the  quiet  and  innocent  pleafures 
v^-v-vv'  of  piety  and  devotion;  of  friendfhip,  and 
good  aftedtions  ;  of  uleful  knowledge,  and 
virtuous  activity ;  of  calm  fociety,  and 
feafonable  retirement;  pleafures  of  which 
,  at  preftnt  you  have  no  conception ;  but 
which,  upon  trial,  you  fhali  find  luperior 
to  the  trifling,  or  turbulent  amufements, 
in  which  you  have  hitherto  palled  your 
days. — 1  he  true  fatisfaclion  of  the  hu~ 
man  mind  is  only  to  be  found  in  religion 
and  goodnefs ;  in  a  purified  heart,  and  a 
virtuous  life.  All  other  plans  of  happi- 
nefs  are  fallacious,  and  pregnant  with 
difappointment.  It  is  only  by  acquainting 
ourfelves  •with  God  that  we  can  find  peace : 
And  thofe  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden 
now,  {hall  be  weary  and  heavy  laden  to 
the  end,  unlefs  they  come  to  him  who  on¬ 
ly  can  give  than  refi. 
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On  Luxury  and  Licentiousness. 


Isaiah  v.  i 2. 

The  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe 


and  ovine  are  in  their  feajls ;  but  they  re¬ 
gard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither 


confider  the  operation  of  his  hands. 


i  appears  from  many  paffages  in  the 


writings  of  this  prophet,  that  in  his 
days  great  corruption  of  manners  had  be¬ 
gun  to  take  place  among  the  people  of 
Ifrael.  Originally  a  fober  and  a  religious 
nation,  accuftomed  to  a  fimple  and  paf- 
toral  life,  after  they  had  enlarged  their 
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territories 
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SERM.  territories  by  conqueft,  and  acquired 

vi  x  x 

wealth  by  commerce,  they  gradually  con¬ 
tracted  habits  of  luxury ;  and  luxury 
foon  introduced  its  ufual  train  of  attend¬ 
ing  evils.  In  the  hiftory  of  all  nations, 
the  fame  circulation  of  manners  has  been 
found ;  and  the  age  in  which  we  live  re- 
fembles,  in  this  refpeft,  the  ages  which 
have  gone  before  it.  Forms  of  iniquity 
may  vary ;  but  the  corrupt  propenfities 
of  men  remain  at  all  times  much  the 
fame ;  and  revolutions  from  primitive 
fimplicity  to  the  refinements  of  criminal 
luxury  have  been  often  exhibited  on  the 
flage  of  the  world.  The  reproof  direct¬ 
ed  in  the  text  to  the  Jews  of  that  an- 
tient  age,  will  be  found  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  manners  of  many,  in  mo¬ 
dern  times.  In  difcourfing  from  it,  l 
jhall  firft  confider  the  char  after  of  thole 
who  are  delcribed  in  the  text,  and  fliow 
the  guilt  that  is  involved  in  it.  I  fhall 
next  confider  the  duties  which  perfons 
of  that  character.  are  fuppofed  to  have 
5  neglected 
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Hegle<fted  ;  to  regard  the  nvork  of  the  Lord ,  S  E  R  M. 
&nd  to  conjtder  the  operation  of  his  hands »  ^  1 ' 

I.  When  we  take  into  view  the  clia- 
rafter  pointed  at  in  the  text,  it  is  evident 
that  what  the  prophet  means  to  reprove 
is,  the  Ipirit  of  inconfiderate  diUipation 
of  intemperate  indulgence,  and  irreligious 
luxury.  It  is  not  the  fe aft  and  the  ivine,  the 
harp  and  the  ‘viol ,  which  he  means  to 
condemn.  Mafic  and  wine  are,  in  them- 
felves,  things  of  innocent  nature  :  Nay, 
when  temperately  enjoyed,  they  may  be 
employed  for  ufeful  purpofes  ;  for  af¬ 
fording  relaxation  from  the  oppreffive 
cares  of  life,  and  for  promoting  friendly 
intercourfe  among  men.  The  opulent 
are  not  prohibited  from  enjoying  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  beftowed  upon  them.  Re¬ 
ligion  neither  abolifhes  the  diftinftion  of 
ranks,  (as  the  vain  philofophy  of  lome 
would  teach  us  to  do),  nor  interferes 
with  a  modeft  and  decent  indulgence  of 
pleafure.— It  is  the  criminal  abufe  of 

H  2  pleafure 
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pleafure  which  is  here  cenfurecl ;  that 
thoughtlefs  and  intemperate  enjoyment 
of  it  which  wholly  abforbs  the  time  and 
attention  of  men  ;  wrhich  obliterates  eve¬ 
ry  ferious  thought  of  the  proper  bufmefs 
of  life  ;  and  effaces  the  fenfe  of  religion 
and  of  God. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is 
not  open  and  direct  impiety,  which  is 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  perfons  here 
characlerifed.  It  is  not  faid,  that  in  their 
feafts  they  fcoffed  at  religion,  or  blafphe- 
med  the  name  of  God.  To  this  fummit 
of  wickednefs  thefe  perfons  had  not  yet 
arrived;  perhaps,  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  gave  not  its  countenance  to  this 
wantonnefs  of  impiety.  It  is  merely  a 
negative  crime  of  which  they  are  accu- 
fed ;  that  they  regarded  not  the  ivork  of 
the  Lord ,  neither  confidered  the  operation  of 
his  hands.  But  this  abfence  of  all  religious 
impreffions  is  here  pointed  out,  as  fuffi- 
cient  to  fligmatife  their  characters  with 
guilt.  As  foon  as  the  fenfe  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is  loll,  the  great  check  is  taken 
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off  which  keeps  under  reftraint  tlie  paf- 
hons  of  men.  Mean  defines,  and  low 
plea  Cures,  take  place  of  the  greater  and 
nobler  fentiments  which  realon  and  re¬ 
ligion  infpire.  Amidlt  the  tumult  of  the 
•wine  and  the  fe aft ,  all  proper  views  of  hu¬ 
man  life  are  forgotten.  The  duties  which, 
as  men,  they  have  to  perform,  the  part 
they  have  to  aft  in  the  world,  and  the 
diftrefles  to  which  they  are  expofing  them- 
felves,  are  banifhed  from  their  thoughts. 
To-morroav  Jloall  be  at  this  day ,  and  more 
abundantly ,  is  the  only  voice.  Inflamed 
by  fociety,  and  circulated  from  one  loofe 
companion  to  another,  the  fpirit  of  riot 

grows  and  fwells,  till  it  end  in  brutal 
excefs. 

\Vere  fuch  diforders  rare  and  occalion- 
al  merely,  they  might  perhaps  be  for¬ 
gotten  and  forgiven.  But,  nourifhed  by 
lepetition  and  habit,  they  grow  up  among 
too  many,  to  become  the.  bulinefs  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  life.  By  thefe  unfortunate 
votaries  of  pleafure,  they  are  accounted 
effential  to  happinefs.  Life  appears  to 

^  3  ffagnatc  , 
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SERM.  flagnate  without  them.  Having  no  re* 
fource  within  themfelves,  their  fpirits 
fink,  and  their  very  being  feems  annihi¬ 
lated,  till  the  return  of  their  favourite 
pleafu  res  awaken  within  them  fome  trail* 

^  N 

iient  iparkles  of  joy. — Idlenefs,  eafe,  and 
profperity,  have  too  natural  a  tendency 
to  generate  the  follies  and  vices  now  de- 
icribed.  Becaufe  they  have  no  changes f 
laid  the  Fliilmift,  therefore  they  fear  not 
God  *.  They  are  the  dark  and  folitary 
hours  of  life,  which  recal  men  to  recol¬ 
lection  and  wifdom.  They  fliow  to  the 
unthinking  what  this  world  really  is,  and 
what  may  be  expedted  from  it.  But  the 
day  that  is  always  bright  and  unclouded, 
is  not  made  for  men.  It  flatters  them 
with  the  dangerous  illufion,  that  it  is  in 
their  power  to  render  life  one  fcene  of 
pleafure;  and  that  they  have  no  other 
bufinefs  on  earth,  but  to  fpread  the  feaji , 
and  call  the  harp  and  the  viol  to  found. 

But 
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But  the  examples  are  fo  frequent,  of  the 
dangers  and  the  crimes  which  arife  from  an 
intemperate  abufe  of  pleafure,  that  on  this 
part  of  the  fubjedl  it  feems  needlefs  to  in- 
lift  any  longer.  I  proceed,  therefore, 

II.  To  confider  the  duties  which  men 
are  accufed  of  having  neglected ;  and 
which,  it  is  here  fuppofed,  if  duly  at¬ 
tended  to,  would  have  a  (fled  as  the  cor¬ 
rectives  of  diffolute  and  irreligious  lux¬ 
ury  ;  thefe  are,  to  regard  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  confider  the  operation  of  his 
hands . — By  recommending  fuch  duties,  I 
do  not  mean  to  reprefent  it  as  requifite 
that  the  feaft  fhould  be  turned  into  an 
aCt  of  worfliip  ;  that  the  countenances  of 
men  fhould  be  always  grave ;  or  that, 
in  the  hours  of  amufement  and  of  focial 
feftivity,  no  fubject  may  employ  their 
thoughts  and  their  difeourfe,  except  God 
and  a  future  date.  All  extremes  in  re¬ 
ligion  are  dangerous ;  and,  by  carrying 
aufterity  too  far,  we  are  in  hazard  of 
only  promoting  hypocrify.  But  though 

H  4  fome. 
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«VRM.  fonic,  in  the  lail  age,  might  be  prone  to 
^his  extreme ;  yet,  at  tne  prefent  clay,, 
there  is  not  much  occafion  for  warn-* 
ing  men  again  ft  it, — -What  [  now  in¬ 
hit  upon  is,  that  all  our  pleafures  ought 
to  be  tempered  with  a  ferious  fenfe  of 
God ;  that  icenes  of  gaiety  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  fhould  never  make  ns  forget  that 
we  are  fubjects  of  his  government,  and 
h  a  vc  a  part  allotted  us  to  a  cl  in  his  world; 
that  on  no  occafion  they  fhould  be  pro¬ 
longed  fo  much,  repeated  fo  often,  or  fuf- 
fered  to  tranfport  us  fo  far,  as  to  lead  us 
to  break  any  of  the  divine  laws,  or  to  aft 
inconfiftently  with  the  character  of  men 
and  Chriftians.  A  prevailing  fenfe  of 
God  on  the  mind  is  to  be  ever  held  the 
fur  eft  guard  of  innocence  and  virtue,  a- 
midlt  the  allurements  of  pleafure.  It  is 
the  falutary  mixture  which  mutt  be  in- 
fufed  into  the  cup  of  joy,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  it  fate  and  innoxious. 

This  fenfe  of  God  lhculd  lead  us,  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  to  regard  the 
’ll’ or k  oj  the  Lord ,  and  to  conjider  the  ope¬ 
ration 

1  *  :v  »  fr 
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ration  of  his  hands ;  which  expreflions  may 
be  underrtocd  as  requiring  us  to  have 
God  upon  our  thoughts  under  two  views; 
to  regard  his  work ,  as  the  Author  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  to  conjider  the  operation  of  his 
hands y  as  the  Governor  of  the  world. 
Let  us  attend  more  particularly  to  each 
of  thefe  views  of  the  Supreme  Being.  * 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  we  are  to  view  God 
as  the  Author  of  nature,  or  to  regard  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  With  his  works  we 
are  in  every  place  furrounded.  We  can 
caft  our  eyes  no  where,  without  difeern- 
ing  the  hand  of  Him  who  formed  them, 
if  the  grofsnefs  of  our  minds  will  only 
allow  us  to  behold  Him.  Let  giddy  and 
thoughtlefs  men  turn  afide  a  little  from 
the  haunts  of  riot.  Let  them  ftand  ftilf 
and  contemplate  the  wondrous  works  of 
God  ;  and  make  trial  of  the  effect  which 
fuch  contemplation  would  produce. —  It 
were  good  for  them  that,  even  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  Author,  they  were  more 
gpq.uamtgd  with  his  works ;  good  for 
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se  rm.  them,  that  from  the  focieties  of  loofe  and 
cliiTolute  men,  they  would  retreat  to  the 
fcenes  of  nature ;  would  oftener  dwell 
among  them,  and  enjoy  their  beauties. 
This  would  form  them  to  the  relifh  of 
uncorrupted,  innocent  pleafures;  and 
make  them  feel  the  value  of  calm  enjoy¬ 
ments,  as  fuperior  to  the  noife  and  tur¬ 
bulence  ci  licentious  gaiety.  From  the 
harmony  of  nature,  and  of  nature’s 
works,  they  would  learn  to  hear  fweeter 
founds  than  what  arife  from  the  viol ,  the 
tabret ,  and  the  pipe. 

But  to  higher  and  more  ferious  thoughts 
thefe  works  of  nature  give  occafion,  when 
eonfidered  in  conjunction  with  the  Creator 
who  made  them.— Let  me  call  on  you, 
my  friends,  to  catch  fome  interval  of 
rededlion,  fome  ferious  moment,  for  look¬ 
ing  with  thoughtful  eye  on  the  world  a» 
round  you.  Lift  your  view  to  that  im- 
roenfe  arch  of  heaven  which  encompaf- 
fes  you  above.  Behold  the  fun  in  all 
his  fplendor  rolling  over  your  head  by 
day  ;  and  the  moon,  by  night,  in  mild 

and 
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nd  ferene  majefty,  furrounded  with  that  SE  >tM. 
hofl  of  ftars  which  prefeat  to  your  ima¬ 
gination  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
worlds.  Liften  to  the  awful  voice  of 

thunder.  Liften  to  the  roar  of  the  tein- 

/ 

pell  and  the  ocean.  Survey  the  wonders 
that  fill  the  earth  which  you  inhabit. 
Contemplate  a  heady  and  powerful  Hand, 
bringing  round  (bring  and  fummer,  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter,  in  regular  courle ;  de¬ 
corating  this  earth  with  innumerable 
beauties,  diversifying  it  with  innumerable 
inhabitants;  pouring  forth  comforts  on 
all  that  live  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  over¬ 
awing  the  nations  with  the  violence  of 
the  elements,  when  it  pleafes  the  Creator 
to  let  them  forth,— After  you  have  view¬ 
ed  yourfelves  as  furrounded  with  fuch  a 
Scene  of  wonders  ;  after  you  have  beheld 
on  every  hand,  fuch  an  aftoniihing  dil- 
piay  o f  majefty  united  with  wifdom  and 
goodaefs  ;  are  you  not  Seized  with  fo- 
3emn  and  ferious  awe  ?  Is  there  not  Some¬ 
thing  which  whifpers  you  within,  that  to 
this  great  Creator  reverence  and  homage 
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SERM.  are  due  by  all  the  rational  beings  whom 
r.e  has  maae  ?  Admitted  to  be  fpedlatGrs  of 
his  works,  placed  in  the  midft  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  great  and  interefting  objects,  can  you 
believe  that  you  were  brought  hither  for 
no  purpofe,  but  to  immerfe  yourfelves  in 
groks  and  brutal,  or,  at  bell,  in  trifling 
pleafures  ;  loft  to  ail  fenfe  of  the  wonders 
you  behold  ;  loft  to  all  reverence  of  that 
God  who  gave  you  being,  and  who  has 
eredled  this  amazing  fabric  of  nature,  on 
which  you  look  only  with  ftupid  and  un¬ 
meaning  eyes  i — No  :  Let  the  fcenes  which 
you  behold  prompt  correfpondent  feel¬ 
ings.  Let  them  awaken  you  from  the 
degrading  intoxication  of  licentioufnefs, 
into  nobler  emotions.  Every  object  which 
you  view  in  nature,  whether  great  or 
Email,  ferves  to  inftruct  you.  The  ftar 
and  the  infeed,  the  fiery  meteor  and  the 
flower  of  fpring,  the  verdant  field  and  the 
lofty  mountain,  all  exhibit  a  fupreme 
Power,  before  which  you  ought  to  trem¬ 
ble  and  adore ;  all  preach  the  dodhine, 
all  infpire  the  fp’.rir,  of  devotion,  and  reve- 
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rence.  Regarding,  then,  the  -work  of  the  SERM. 
Lord,  let  riling  emotions  of  awe  and  gra-  v/vO 
titude  call  forth  from  your  fouls  fuch 
fentiments  as  thefe  : — “Lord,  wherever 
“  I  am,  and  whatever  I  enjoy,  may  I  ne- 
“  ver  forget  thee,  as  the  Author  of  na- 
“  ture  !  May  I  never  forget  that  I  am 
“  thy  creature  and  thy  fubjedl  !  In  this 
“  magnificent  temple  of  the  univerfe, 

“  where  thou  haft  placed  me,  may  I  ever 
“  be  thy  faithful  worfhipper ;  and  may 
“  the  reverence  and  the  fear  of  God  be 
“  the  firft  fentiments  of  my  heart !’’ — 

It  is  to  fuch  confideration  of  God  I  would 
now  recal  your  thoughts,  from  the  wine 
and  the  feaji ,  as  proper  to  check  the  fpirit 
of  levity  and  folly  ;  and  to  infpire  manly 
and  becoming  fentiments,  in  the  place  of 
criminal  diflipation.  But, 

I 

In  the  fecond  place,  there  is  a  confide¬ 
ration  of  a  nature  ftill  more  ferious,  to  be 
employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  the  con¬ 
fideration  of  God  as  not  only  the  Author 
«f  nature,  but  the  Governor  of  his  crea¬ 
tures. 
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SiypL  tu res.  While  we  regard  the  work  of  the 
Loui^  we  are  alfo  to  confuier  the  never- ceaf- 
iiig  operation  of  his  bands ,  We  are  to  look 
11 P  to  an  awful  and  irrefiftible  Providence, 
ftretching  its  arm  over  our  heads  ;  di¬ 
recting  the  fate  of  men,  and  difpenfing  at 
its  pleafure  happinefs  or  mifery.  In  the 
giddy  moments  of  jollity,  the  wanton  and 
thoughtlefs  are  apt  to  fay  :  u  Let  us  eat  and 
drink ,  for  to-morrow  we  die .  Nothing 
**  is  better  for  man,  than  to  rejoice  as 
C{  much  as  he  can  all  the  days  of  his  vain 
u  life  ;  and  to  keep  himfelf  undifturbed 
by  fuperflitious  terrors.  He  wrho  fit* 
teth  in  the  heavens  beftows  no  minute 
*'  attention  on  the  fons  of  earth.  He  per- 
“  mits  all  things  to  came  alike  to  all ;  one 
1  ‘  event  to  happen  to  the  righteous  and  to  the 
•wicked.' — Be  affured,  my  brethren,  it 
is  not  fo.  You  greatly  deceive  your- 
felves,  by  imagining  that  your  Creator 
and  Governor  is  indifferent  to  the  part 
you  are  now  aiding ;  or  that  the  diftri- 
bution  of  good  and  evil,  which  now  takes 

place, 
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place,  lias  no  relation  to  your  moral  con-  SERM. 


duel.  In  fome  inilances,  that  relation 
may  not  be  apparent,  becaufe  the  moral 
government  of  God  is  not  completed  in 
this  world.  But  a  multitude  of  proofs 
fhow  government  to  be  already  begun  ; 
and  point  out  to  you  the  train  in  which 
you  may  expefl  it  to  proceed. 

In  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
you  cannot  but  have  ohferved  a  thoufand 
inilances,  in  which  the  operation  of  the  divine 
hand  has  been  di  [played  ;  overtaking  evil 
doers  fooner  or  later  with  punilliment,  and 
bringing  on  their  own  heads  the  ruin  they 
had  devifed  for  others.  You  are  not  to  i- 
magine  that  this  difpleafure  of  Providence 
is  exerted  only  againft  the  ambitious,  the 
treacherous,  and  the  cruel,  who  are  the  au¬ 
thors  of  exteniive  miferyto  the  world.  Un¬ 
der  this  idea,  perhaps,  you  may  be  delirous 
to  fhelter  yourfelves,  that  your  excefies  are 
of  a  harmlefs  kind ;  that  you  feck  nothing 
more  than  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  plea- 
fur  es  ;  that  your  feajl  and  your  ivine 
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interfere  not  with  the  order  of  the  world; 
and  that  therefore  you  have  done  nothing 

J  O 

which  fhould  awaken  the  fleeping  thun- 
der,  and  bring  it  down  from  heaven  on 
your  heads.  1  hough  not  flained  with 
the  blacked  colours  of  guilt,  your  con- 
dudt  may  nevertheleis  De  highly  offexi-r 
fi  v  e  to  the  Ruler  of  the  world.  Has  go¬ 
vernment  is  not  of  that  indolent  inatten¬ 
tive  kind,  which  allows  impunity  to  eve¬ 
ry  lefier  criminal.  He  beholds  with  dif- 
pleafure  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  de¬ 
grade  their  nature  by  vitious  diforders  j 
and  contaminate,  by  their  example,  every 
fociety  with  which  they  are  conneded. 
His  meafures  are  taken,  that  in  one  way 
cr  other,  they  fhall  buffer. 

Look  around  the  circle  of  your  ac- 

J 

quaintance,  and  obferve,  whether  they 
are  not  the  fober,  the  induftrioits,  and  the 
virtuous,  who  vilibly  profper  in  the  world, 
and  rife  into  reputation  and  influence;  ob¬ 
ferve  whether  the  licentious  and  intem¬ 
perate  are  net  conftantlv  humbled  and 

checked 
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checked  by  fome  dark  reverfe  cither  in  SER  m. 
their  health  or  their  fortune ;  whether 
the  irreligious  and  profligate  are  ever 
fuffered  to  efcape  long,  without  being 
marked  with  infamy,  and  becoming  ob¬ 
jects  of  contempt. — I  afk,  to  what  caufe 
this  is  to  be  afcribed,  but  to  that  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  hand  of  God ,  which  I  am  now 
calling  you  to  confider  ?  Does  it  not  obvi- 
oufly  carry  the  marks  of  a  plan,  a  fyftem 
oft  kings,  contrived  and  fore-ordained  by 
Providence,  for  rewarding  virtue,  and  pu~ 
nifhing  vice  in  every  form  of  its  difor- 
ders  ? — The  Governor  of  the  world  need 
not  for  this  purpoPe  flep  from  his  throne, 
or  put  forth  his  hand  from  the  clouds. 

"With  admirable  wifdom  he  hath  fo  or¬ 
dered  the  train  of  human  affairs,  that,  in 
their  natural  courfe,  mens  own  wickednefs 
Jhall  reprove  them ,  and  their  backjlidir.gs 
correct  than  ;  that  they  floall  be  made  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  their  doings ,  and  to  fall  into  the 
pit  which  themf elves  had  digged. 

Vol,  IV.  I 
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Thefe  things  have  been  always  fo  ap¬ 
parent  to  obfervation,  that  though  a  man 
may  have  been  feduced  into  irregular 
and  evil  courfes  during  his  life,  yet,  at 
the  clofe  of  it,  it  feldom  happens  but  he 
difcerns  their  pernicious  nature,  and  con¬ 
demns  himfelf  for  them.  Never,  per¬ 
haps,  was  there  a  father,  who,  after  he 
had  fpent  his  days  in  idlenefs,  diffipation, 
and  luxury,  did  not,  when  dying,  admo- 
nifh  the  children  whom  he  loved,  to  hold 
a  more  honourable  courfe,  to  follow  the 
paths  of  virtue,  to  fear  God,  and  to  fulfil 
properly  the  duties  of  their  flation.— -To 
yourfelves,  indeed,  I  can  confidently  ap¬ 
peal,  whether  what  I  am  now  faying,  be 
not  confirmed  by  your  own  teflimony. 
After  you  have  been  guilty  of  fome  cri¬ 
minal  adls,  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  riotous 
pleafures  which  you  indulge,  have  you 
not,  at  certain  times,  felt  the  flings  of 
remorfe  ?  Were  you  not  obliged  to  con- 
fefs  to  yourfelves  that  a  fad  profpedl  of 
mifery  was  opening  before  you,  if  fuch 
cxcefles  were  to  continue  ?  Did  you  not 

hear 
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near  an  inward  voice  upbraiding  you  for  SERM. 
having  funk  and  degraded  your  charac- 
ter  fo  far  below  that  of  many  of  your 
equals  around  you  ? — My  friends,  what 
was  this  but  the  voice  of  God,  fpeaking, 
as  the  Governor  of  his  creatures,  within 
your  heart ;  certifying  loudly  that  your 
courfe  of  hie  was  difpleafing  to  him; 
and  warning  you  of  punifhments  that 
were  to  follow?  If  his  difpleafure  againft 
you  is  already  begun  to  be  teftified,  can 
you  tell  where  it  is  to  flop,  or  how  long  it 
in  ay  continue  to  punue  you  throughout 
future  rtages  of  your  exiftence  ?  Who 
knoweth  the  pou-er  of  his  wrath  ? — To 
this  awful,  this  warning  voice,  will  you 
not  be  perfuaded  reverently  to  lirten?  Im- 
preffed  by  the  dread  authority  which  it 
ea»  rics,  fhaJ  you  not  fall  down  on  your 
knees  before  your  Maker,  imploring  his 
mercy  to  pardon  your  part  offences,  and 
his  grace  to  rectify  your  future  wray  > 

Such  ought  to  be  the  effects  of  the 
coniidei  ation  of  God  as  the  Governor  of 
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tiic  v. ci Id.  It  leads  to  thoughts  of  a  ve~ 
ry  Serious  nature.  When  we  regard  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  contemplate  him 
as  the  Author  or  the  univerSe,  Such  con¬ 
templation  prompts  devotion.  But  when 
we  confider  the  operation  of  •  his  hands  in 
providence,  and  contemplate  him  as  the 
Governor  of  mankind,  f'uch  contempla¬ 
tion  prompts  humiliation  before  him  for 
offences  committed.  The  former  ad- 
dreffes  itfelf  to  the  ingenuous  fentiments 
that  are  left  in  the  heart ;  and  awakens  a 
fenfe  of  our  unworthineSs,  in  neglecting 
the  Author  of  nature,  amidft  our  riotous 
pleafures.  The  latter  addreffes  itfelf  to 
our  regard  for  fafety  and  happinefs ;  and 
awakens  fear  and  dread,  from  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  guilt  we  have  contracted. 
Hence  fprings  up  in  every  thoughtful 
mind,  an  anxious  concern  to  avert  the 
difpleafure,  and  regain  the  favour  of  that 
Supreme  Being  to  whom  we  are  all 
Subject.  This,  among  unenlightened  na¬ 
tions,  gave  rile  to  Sacrifices,  expiations, 
and  all  the  ntes  of  humble,  though  Super¬ 
stitious 
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flitious  worfhip;  Among  nations,  wlio  SERM. 

VI. 

nave  been  inftrucfled  in  true  religion,  fen- 
tl merits  of  the  fame  nature  pave  the  way 
for  prayer,  repentance,  faith,  and  all  thofe 
duties,  by  means  of  which  we  may  hope, 
through  a  divine  Mediator  and  Intercef- 
for,  to  be  reconciled  to  heaven.  Natural 
and  revealed  religion  here  appear  in  con¬ 
cord.  We  behold  the  original  dictates  of 
the  human  heart  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  glad  reception  of  the  comfortable  tid¬ 
ings  of  the  gofpel. 


I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fhow  in 
what  manner,  by  regarding  the  -work  of  the 
Lord ,  and  confidering  the  operation  cf  his 
hands,  we  may  prevent  the  dangers  arif- 
ing  from  a  thoughtlefs  indulgence  of 
pleafure ;  we  may  be  furn lined  with  an 
antidote  to  the  poifon  which  is  too  often 
mixed  in  that  intoxicating  cup. — Human 
life  is  full  of  troubles.  We  are  all  tempt¬ 
ed  to  alleviate  them  as  much  as  we  can, 
by  freely  enjoying  the  pleafurable  mo¬ 
ments  which  Providence  thinks  fit  to  al- 
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low  us.  Enjoy  them  we  may :  But,  if 
we  would  enjoy  them  fafely,  and  enjoy 
them  long,  let  us  temper  them  with  the 
lear  of  God.  As  loon  as  this  is  forgotten 
and  obliterated,  the  found  of  the  harp 
and  the  -viol  is  changed  into  the  fignal  of 
death.  The  ferpent  comes  forth  from 
the  rofes  where  It  had  lain  in  ambufh* 
and  gives  the  fatal  fling.  Pleafure  in. 
moderation  is  the  cordial 3  In  excefs  it  i$ 
the  bane3  of  life. 
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On  the  Presence  of  God  in  a  Future 

State. 


Psalm  xvi.  i  r. 

'Thou  wilt  fhew  me  the  path  of  life :  In 
t by  prefence  is  fulnefs  of  joy :  at  thy  right 
hand  there  are  pie afures  for  evermore, 

TH  E  apoflle  Peter,  in  a  difeourfe 
which  he  held  to  the  Jews,  ap¬ 
plies  this  paflage,  in  a  myftical  and  pro¬ 
phetical  fenfe,  to  the  Meffiah  *  But,  in 
its  literal  and  primitive  meaning,  it  ex- 
prelfes  the  exalted  hopes  by  which  the 

I  4  Pfalmift 
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SyfrM*  P^almifl  David  fupported  himfelf  ainidft 
the  changes  and  revolutions,  of  which 
Ids  life  was  full.  By  thefe  hopes,  when 
flying  before  Saul,  when  driven  from  his 
thi  one,  and  perfecuted  by  an  unnatural 
foil,  he  was  enabled  to  preferve  his  vir¬ 
tue,  and  to  maintain  unfhaken  truft  in 
God. — In  that  early  age  of  the  world, 
thofe  explicit  difcoveries  of  a  ftate  of  im¬ 
mortality,  which  we  enjoy,  had  not  yet 
been  given  to  mankind.  But  though 
the  Sun  of  right eoufnejs  was  not  arifen,  the 
dawn  had  appeared  of  that  glorious  day 
which  he  was  to  introduce.  -Even  in 
thofe  antient  times,  holy  men,  as  the  a- 
ponle  wi  ites  to  the  Hebrews,  Java  the 
promifes  afar  off,  and  1 were  perfuaded  (f  them 
and  embraced  them ;  and  corf  effing  that  they 
‘were  fir  angers  and  pilgrims  on  earth ,  de¬ 
clared  that  they  fought  after  a  better  coun- 
tiy,  that  u  an  heavenly  *.  Indeed,  in  eve- 
ry  age,  God  permitted  fuch  hopes  to  af¬ 
ford  fupport  and  confolation  to  thofe 

who 
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in  a  future  State . 

who  ferved  him.  The  full  effedt  of  them 
we  behold  in  thole  triumphant  exprei- 
fions  of  the  text,  which  are  to  be  the  fub- 
ject  of  this  difcourle.  They  lead  us  to 
confider ;  firlt,  The  hope  of  the  Pfalmift 
in  his  prefent  hate;  Thou  unit  Jhexv  me 
the  path  of  life.  And,  fecondly,  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  hope  in  that  future  hate, 
where  in  the  prefence  of  God  is  fulnefs  of 
joy ,  and  at  his  right  hand  there  are  plea- 
fares  for  evermore. 

I.  Thou  will  f,3e%s)  me  the  path  of  life. 
This  plainly  imports  that  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  paths  or  courfes  of  conduct,  which 
may  be  purfued  by  men  in  this  world  ; 
a  path  wnich  leads  to  life  or  happinefs, 
and  a  path  which  iffues  in  death  or  de~ 
if  ruction.  Thefe  oppofite  lines  of  con¬ 
duct  ai  e  determined  by  the  choice  which 
men  make  of  virtue  or  of  vice ;  and  hence 
men  are  divided  into  two  great  claffes, 
accoi cung  as  their  inclinations  lead  them 
to  good  or  to  evil.  The  path  of  life  is  of¬ 
ten  a  lough  and  difficult  path,  followed 

only 
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SB  KM.  only  by  a  few,  The  oppofite  one  is  the 

w-v broad  way,  in  which  the  multitude  walk: 
leemingly  fmooth,  and  ftrewed  with  flow¬ 
ers ;  but  leading  in  the  end  to  death  and 
mifery.  The  path  of  life  condudls  us  up  a 
fteep  aicent.  1  he  palace  of  virtue  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  reprefented  as  placed  on  the 
iummit  of  a  hill  ;  in  the  afeent  of  which 
labour  is  requifite,  and  difficulties  are  to 
be  furmounted  ;  and  where  a  conductor 
is  needed,  to  diredt  our  way,  and  to  aid 
our  fteps. 

Now,  the  hope  which  good  men  en¬ 
tertain  is,  that  this  path  of  life  iliall  be 
ihewn  them  by  God ;  that,  when  their 
intentions  are  upright,  God  will  both  in- 
ftruct  them  concerning  the  road  which 
leads  to  true  happinefs,  and  will  aflift 
them  to  purfue  it  fuccefsfully.  Among 
nations  where  any  fuitable  ideas  of  God 
or  of  virtue  began  to  be  formed,  hopes 
of  this  nature  alfo  began  to  be  entertain¬ 
ed.  It  was  confonant  to  the  nature  of 
man,  to  think  that  the  Supreme  Being 
was  favourable  to  virtue.  Accordingly, 
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in  the  writings  of  home  of  the  ancient  phi-  S 
lofophers,  we  find  various  obfcure  traces 
of  this  belief,  that  there  was  a  benign  hea¬ 
venly  fpirit,  who  illuminated  the  minds 
of  the  virtuous,  and  alii  lied  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  obtain  wifdom  and  happinefs. 
They  even  aliened,  that  no  man  became 
great  or  good  without  forne  infpiration  of 
heaven. 

But  what  they  indiflindly  conceived, 
and  could  not  with  confidence  rely  upon, 
the  do&rine  of  Chriftianity  hath  clearly 
explained  and  fully  confirmed ;  exprefs- 
ly  and  frequently  teaching  that,  not  only 
by  the  external  difeoveries  of  revelation 
but  by  the  inward  operations  of  his  Spi¬ 
rit,  he  flooivs  to  the  humble  and  virtu¬ 
ous  Sic  path  of  life.  V/lnie,  by  his  wroid, 
lie  imlrucls  them  in  their  duty,  by 
the  influence  of  his  grace  he  aflifts  them 
m  the  performance  of  it.  In  all  revela¬ 
tion  theie  is  certainly  no  doflrine  more 
comfortable  than  this.  It  is  to  good  men 
a  noble  and  pleafing  thought,  that  they 
are  purfuing  a  path  which  God  has  dis¬ 
covered 
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SERM.  covered  and  pointed  out  to  them.  For 
they  know  that  every  path,  in  which  he 
is  their  conductor,  mu  ft  be  honourable, 
muft  be  fate,  mu  ft  bring  them  in  the  end 
to  felicity.  They  follow  that  Shepherd 
of  Jfrael ,  who  always  leads  his  flock  into 


green  pajlures ,  and  makes  them  he  down  he- 
fide  the  ft  ill  waters.  At  the  fame  time, 
they  know  that,  if  there  be  truth  in  re¬ 
ligion  at  all,  on  this  principle  they  may 
fecurely  reft,  that  the  Divine  Being  will 
never  defert  thofe  who  are  endeavouring 

O 

to  follow  out,  as  they  can,  the  path  which 
he  has  fhewn  them.  He  beholds  them 
here  in  a  ftate  of  great  imbecillity  ;  fur- 
rounded  with  much  darknefs  ;  expofed  to 
numberlefs  dangers,  from  the  temptations 
that  aflault  them  without,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  mifguided  and  diforderly  paffions 
within.  In  this  fituation,  can  they  ever 
fufpect  that  the  Father  of  mercies  will 
leave  his  fervants,  alone  and  unbefriended, 
to  ftruggle  up  the  hill  of  virtue,  without 
li retelling  forth  a  companionate  arm  to  aid 
{heir  frailty,  and  to  guide  them  through 
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the  bewildering  paths  of  life  ?  Where  were  SERM. 
then  the  God  of  love?  Where,  thofe  infi-  VI1', 
nite  companions  of  his  nature,  in  which 
all  his  worlhippers  have  been  encouraged 
to  trull  ? — No  :  He  will  Jend  forth  his 
light  and  his  truth  to  bring  them  to  his  holy 
hill .  For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  right - 
eoufnefs ,  and  his  countenance  beholdeth  the 
upright .  With  him  there  is  no  oblique' 
purpofe,  to  turn  him  alkie  from  favouring 
the  caufe  of  goodnefs.  No  undertaking 
to  which  he  has  given  his  countenance 
fhall  prove  abortive.  No  promife  that  he 
has  made  fhall  be  allowed  to  fail*  Whom 
lie  ioveth,  he  loveth  to  the  end.  The  Jecret 
of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him ,  and 
he  will  foew  them  his  covenant .  The  meek 
will  he  guide  in  judgement ,  and  them  will 
he  teach  his  way.  His  grace  / hall  be  fuf 
ficient  for  them ,  and  his  frength  be  made 
perfect  in  their  weaknefs.  They  go  from 
fir  ength  to  frength ;  every  one  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  before  God  in  Zion  * — Such  are 


the 
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feE  a  M.  the  hopes  with  which  rood  men  in  a  pre-* 
leiu:  life  fet  forth  on  a  c  our  To  of  piety  and 
"virtue.  7  bon  •wilt  Jhezv  me  the  path  of 
life .  Let  ns  now  proceed, 


ih  T  o  confkler  the  termination  of  thefe 
hopes  in  a  future  ftate.  In  thy  prefence  is 
julnefs  o j  joy  ;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are 
pleafures  for  evermore.  All  happinefs  af- 
furedly  dwells  with  God.  The  fountain 
of  life  is  juflly  faid  to  he  ’with  him.  That 
fupreme  and  independent  Being  mud  ne- 
cefiarily  poffefs  within  himfelf  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  beatitude  ;  and  no  caufe  from 


without  can  poffibly  affedl  his  untroubled 
felicity.  Among  created  dependent  be¬ 
ings,  happinefs  flows  in  fcattered  and  fee¬ 


ble  dreams  ;  dreams  that  are  often  tinged 
with  the  blacknefs  of  mifery.  But  from 
before  the  throne  of  God  ifTues  the  river 


of  life,  full,  unmixed,  and  pure  ;  and  the 
pleafures  which  now  in  fcanty  portions 
we  are  permitted  to  tafte,  are  all  derived 
from  that  fource.  Whatever  gladdens 

the 
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the  hearts  of  men  or  angels,  with  any  real  SERM. 

b  .  1  X 1 : 

and  latisfaflory  joy,  comes  from  heaven. 

It  is  a  portion  of  the  pure  influence  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  glory  of  the  /. I  [mighty  ;  a  ray 
ijfluing  from  the  brigbtnefs  of  the  tverlafting 
life.  It  is  manifeft,  therefore,  that  every 
approach  to  God  muft  be  an  appi'oacii  to 
felicity.  The  enjoyment  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  prefence  mull  be  the  confumma- 
tion  of  felicity ;  and  it  is  to  this  prelence 
that  the  Pfalmift  here  expreffes  his  hope 
that  the  path  of  life  was  to  conduct  him. 

The  whole  of  what  is  implied  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  prefence  of  the  Divinity,  wc 
cannot  expeft  to  comprehend.  Such  ex- 
preffions  as  thefe  of  fcripture,  beholding 
the  face  of  God;  being  made  glad  with  the 
light  of  ha  countenance ,  and  Jatisfied  with 
his  likenefs ;  feeing  light  in  his  light ;  feeing 
no  longer  darkly  as  through  a  glafs,  but  face 
to  face ;  feeing  him  as  he  is ;  are  exprefhons 
altogether  myilerious,  conveying  fublime 
though  obfcure  ideas  of  the  mod  perfect 
happinefs  and  highell  exaltation  of  Human 
nature.  This  we  know,  that  the  abfence 
.  ‘  of 
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SERM.  or  God,  the  diftance  at  which  we  are  now 

VII 

placed  from  any  communication  with  our 
Creator,  is  one  great  fource  of  our  infeli¬ 
city.  Faith  exerts  its  endeavours,  but  of¬ 
ten  ineffectually,  to  raife  our  fouls  to  him* 
He  is  a  God  that  h'tdeth  himfelf.  His  ways 
feem  intricate  and  perplexed.  We  fre¬ 
quently  cannot  reconcile  them  to  the  con¬ 
ceptions  which  we  had  formed  of  his  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  with  many  a  fufpicion  and 
doubt  they  perplex  the  inquiring  mind. 
His  works  we  furvey  with  aflonifhment. 
We  wonder  and  adore.  But  while  we 
clearly  trace  the  footfteps  of  their  great 
Author,  his  prefence  we  can  never  dii- 
cern.  We  go  forward,  hat  he  is  not  there  ; 
and  backward ,  but  we  cannot  perceive  him  : 
on  the  left  hand ,  where  he  worketh,  but  we 
cannot  behold  him  :  he  hidrth  himfelf  on  the 
7  ioht  hand ,  that  we  cannot  fee  him  *.  Hence 
amidll  the  various  borrows  and  difeou- 
ragements  of  the  prefent  date,  that  excla¬ 
mation 


*  job  xxii u  8*  9. 
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mation  of  Job’s  is  often  drawn  forth  from  SERM. 
the  pious  heart,  O  that  1  knew  where  I 

might  find  him ,  that  I  might  come  even  to  his 
J'eat  *! 

Surrounded  by  fuch  diftr effing  obfcu- 
rity,  no  hope  more  tranfporting  can  be 
opened  to  a  good  man,  than  that  a  period 
is  to  come,  when  he  llaa.ll  be  allowed  to 
draw  nearer  to  the  Author  of  his  exift- 
ence,  and  to  enjoy  the  fenfe  of  his  prefence. 

In  order  to  convey  fome  faint  idea  of  that 
future  blifs,  by  fuch  an  image  as  we  can 
now  employ,  let  the  image  be  taken  from 
the  moft  glorious  reprefentative  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  with  which  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  in  this  world,  the  Sun  in  the  heavens.  As 
that  refplendent  luminary  cheats  and  re¬ 
vives  the  univerfe,  when,  after  the  dark- 
nefs  of  a  tempefluous  night,  it  comes 
forth  in  the  morning  with  its  brighteft 
luftre,  and  infpires  every  heart  with  glad- 
nefs ;  as  afcending  gradually  through  the 
heavens,  it  converts  that  whole  vaft  ex- 
Vol.  iV.  K.  tent 

*  Job  xxiii.  3. 
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SERM.  tent,  ever  which  its  beams  are  diffufed, 
into  R  region  of  light ;  and  thus  changes 
entirely  the  Hate  of  objects,  by  arraying 
all  nature  in  beauty,  and  transforming  it 
into  the  image  of  its  own  brightnefs  : — 
Some  fuch  change  as  this,  though  in  a  de¬ 
gree  infinitely  fuperior,  we  may  conceive 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Prefence  to 
produce  upon  the  human  foul.  1  will 
behold  thy  face  in  righteoujnefs ;  1  [hall  b 
jatisjied ,  when  /  awake,  with  thy  hkenejs 
But  without  endeavouring  farther  to  un¬ 
fold  myfteries  which  \ve  cannot  explore, 
there  are  two  fublime  and  expreflive  views 
of  the  Divine  Eflence  given  us  in  ferip- 
ture,  on  which  it  may  be  edifying  that 
our  thoughts  fhouki  reft  for  a  little,  in  or¬ 
der  to  aid  our  conceptions  of  the  bleffed- 
nefs  of  good  men  hereafter,  in  the  pre~ 
fence  of  God,  It  is  laid,  God  is  light*; 
God  is  love  j\  Let  us  confider  what  ful- 
•nejs  of  joy  mull  arife  from  fuch  mani- 

fefUtions 


*  1  John  i.  5, 


f  i  John  iw  8, 


in  a  future  State. 


feflations  of  the  Divine  Eficnce  to  the  blef-  SERM. 


Cod  is  light.  The  revelation  of  his  pre¬ 
fence,  infers  cf  courfe,  a  complete  diflu- 
fion  of  light  and  knowledge  among  all 
who  partake  of  that  prefence.  This  un- 
queftionably  forms  a  primary  ingredient 
of  happinefs.  Ignorance,  or  the  want  of 
light,  is  the  fource  of  all  our  prefent  mif- 
conducl,  and  all  our  misfortunes.  The 
heart  of  man  is  dark  ;  and  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  his  heart  is  the  feat  of  his  corrup¬ 
tion.  He  is  unable  to  difeern  what  is 
truly  good.  Perpetually  employed  in 
fearch  of  happinefs,  he  is  perpetually  mifl 
led  by  falfe  appearances  of  it.  The  er¬ 
rors  of  his  underftanding  impofe  upon 
his  paffions  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the 
wrong  direction  which  his  paffions  take, 
he  is  betrayed  into  a  thoufand  diforders. 
Hence  fenfuality,  covetoufnefs,  and  all  the 
violent  contefts  with  others  about  trifles, 
which  occaflon  fo  much  mifery,  and  fo 
many  crimes  in  the  world.  He  feedeth  of 
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s E  RM.  q/Jjes :  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him 
(fide,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  foul,  nor  fay , 

Is  there  not  a  he  in  my  right  hand  *? - 

Once  open  to  him  the  perfect  fources  of 
knowledge  and  truth ;  fuppofe  him  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  prefence  of  that  God  who  is 
Light ;  fuppofe  him  illuminated  by  light 
derived  immediately  from  the  Supreme 
Being ;  prefently  all  his  former  errors 
would  fly  away,  as  mills  are  difpelled  by 
the  riling  fun.  His  whole  nature  would 
be  changed  and  reformed.  The  prejudices 
which  obfcured  his  underllanding  would 
be  removed.  The  fedudlions  of  his  paffions 
would  difappear.  Redlitude  and  virtue, 
having  nothing  now  to  obftrudt  their  en¬ 
trance,  would  take  entire  poffeflion  of  his 
heart.  Angels  are  happier  than  men,  be- 
caufe  they  enjoy  more  enlarged  knowledge 
and  view's;  because  they  labour  under  none 
of  our  unhappy  deceptions ;  but  fee  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  itfelf ;  fee  it,  as  it  is  in 

God. 

\  i ■ 
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in  a  future  State. 

God.  Sharing  the  fame  light  which  il-  S  E  R  m. 
Itimiriates  them,  good  men  in  a  future 
ftate  will  {hare  in  their  felicity. 

Moreover,  the  light  that  flows  from  the 
prefence  of  Him  who  is  the  original 
fource  of  light,  not  only  baniflies  miferies 
which  were  the  effects  of  former  darknefs, 
but  alfo  confers  the  moft  exquifite  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  knowledge  afforded  us  at 
prefent  ferves  to  fupply  our  moft  prefling 
wants;  but  it  does  no  more.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  imperfefl  and  unfatisfacftory ;  nay, 
much  painful  anxiety  it  often  leaves.  Nar¬ 
row  is  the  fphere  within  which  the  mind 
can  fee  at  all ;  and  even  there  it  can  fee 
only  darkly  as  through  a  glafs.  But  when 
it  fhall  be  enlarged  beyond  this  dufky 
territory,  let  loofe  from  this  earthly  pri- 
fon,  and  in  God's  light  permitted  to  fee 
light ,  the  moft  magnificent  and  glorious 
fpeftacles  muft  open  to  the  view  of  the 
purified  fpirit.  What  muft  it  be  to  be¬ 
hold  ,the  whole  ftupendous  fcene  of  na¬ 
ture  unveiled,  and  its  hidden  myfteries 
difclofed !  To  trace  the  wife  and  juft  gG- 

3  vernment 
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SERM. 

Vlt 


vernment  of  the  Almighty,  through  all 
thofe  intricacies  which  had  fo  long  per¬ 
plexed  us !  To  behold  his  hand  conduc¬ 
ing  ten  thoufand  worlds,  which  are  now 
unknown  to  us;  and  throughout  all  the 
regions  of  boundlefs  fpace,  to  view  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  perpetually  aCing,  and 
diverfifying  its  operations  in  forms  of 
endlefs  variety!  Well  may  fuch  difcove- 
ries  infpire  that  fong  of  the  bleffed,  which, 
the  apollle  John  heard  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters ,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunder - 
ings,  faying,  Hlleluiah  !  For  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  r  eigne  th,  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  Lord  God  F I  mighty ;  juft 
and  true  are  thy  ways ,  thou  King  of  faints  *  f 
As  God  is  Light ,  fo  alfo  it  is  faid  in  fcrip= 
lure, 

God  is  Love.  His  prefence  mu  ft  of 
courfe  diffufe  love,  among  all  who  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  dwell  in  it.  He  that  loveth 

*  itcrv.  xix.  6.  xv,  t. 
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wo/,  knows  th  not  God .  He  that  dwells lh  SERM. 

2/z  love,  dave He th  in  God ,  and  God  in  him  j\ 

Were  man  a  fingle,  f  blitary  being,  the 
full  enjoyment  of  light  might  fuffice  for 
his  happinefs  ;  as  the  perfection  of  know¬ 
ledge  would  rectify  and  improve  to  the 
higheft  all  his  faculties.  But,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  he  is  connected  with  other 
beings.  Heaven  implies  a  lociety ;  and 
the  felicity  of  that  fociety  is  conftituted 
by  the  perfection  of  love  and  goodnefs, 
flowing  from  the  prefence  of  the  God  of 
love. 

Hence  follows  the  entire  purification  of 
human  nature  from  all  thole  malevolent 
paflions,  which  have  lb  long  rendered  our 
abode  on  earth  the  abode  of  mifery.  Wc 
greatly  deceive  ourfelves,  when  we  charge 
our  chief  diftrefles  merely  to  the  account 
of  our  external  condition  in  the  world. 

From  the  difadvantages  attending  it,  I  ad¬ 
mit,  that  we  may  often  have  been  expofed 

K  4  to 
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^^RM.  to  fufter.  We  may  have  met  with  dife 

appointments  in  our  purfuits.  By  the 
arrows  of  misfortune  we  may  have 
been  wounded.  Under  infirmities  of 
body  we  may  have  languifhed.  But  on 
this  we  may  depend,  that  the  worft  evils 
of  our  prefent  condition  arife  from  the 
want  or  goodnefs  and  love  ;  from  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  felfiih  paffions  ;  from  the  irrita¬ 
tion  which  thefe  occafion  when  working 
within  ourfelves,  and  the  diftrefs  which 
they  produce  when  breaking  out  upon 
us  from  others  jin  a  word,  from  that 
corrupted  ft  ate  of  temper,  and  that  reci¬ 
procation  of  jealoufies,  fulpicions,  and  in¬ 
juries,  which  is  ever  taking  place  among 
the  fbcieties  of  men.  Could  you  banifh 
diftruft,  craft,  and  unchantablenefs,  from 
the  earth,  and  form  all  mankind  into  an 
aflembly  of  the  juft  and  the  benevolent; 
could  you  infpire  every  heart  with  kind 
aftedtions,  and  render  every  one  friendly 
and  generous  to  his  neighbour;  you  would 
banifh  at  once  the  rnoft  afclidtive  tribe  of 
human  evils.  Seldom  would  the  voice  of 
3  complaint 
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complaint  be  heard.  All  nature  would  SERM. 

r  v  i  r 

aflume  a  different  alp  eel.  Cheerfulnefs 
would  be  been  on  every  countenance.  Pa- 
radife  would  return.  The  wildernefs 
would  fmile ;  the  defart  rejoice  and  blojfom 
as  the  rofe. — Now  fuch  are  the  effects 
which  the  prefence  of  the  God  of  love 
mud  produce  on  the  inhabitants  above. 
Beholding  his  glory ,  they  are  changed  into 
the  fame  image.  In  that  temple  of  eternal 
love,  which  his  prefence  has  hallowed  and 
confecrated,  no  found  but  the  voice  of 
harmony  is  ever  heard  ;  no  appearances 
ever  prelent  themfelves  but  thofe  of  peace 
and  joy. 

Thus,  confidering  God  under  thefe  two 
illuftrio  us  characters  which  are  given  of 
him  in  fcripture,  as  Light,  and  as  Love ,  it 
follows  that  in  his  prefence  there  muft  be 
Julnefs  of  joy.  But  I  am  far  from  faying  that 
the  few  imperfeCt  hints  1  have  now  given, 
exhauft,  or  even  approach  to,  the  fum  of 
thofe  pleafures  for  evermore  which  are  at 
God's  right  hand .  Ton  thoufand  plea¬ 
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•  lures  are  there,  which  now  wre  have  nei- 
taer  faculties  to  comprehend,  nor  powers 
to  enjoy.  Behind  that  myfterious  cloud, 
which-  covers  the  habitation  of  eternity, 
the  view  of  mortals  cannot  penetrate. 
Content  with  cur  humble  and  diftant  fi- 
tuation,  we  mult  as  yet  remain.  Faith 
can  only  look  to  thofe  glories  from  afar. 
In  patient  filence,  it  mull  wait,  truft,  and 
adore. 

Suppofing  the  ideas  which  I  have  fet 
before  you,  in  this  difcourfe,  to  be  no 
more  than  the  fpeculations  of  a  contem¬ 
plative  mind,  fuch  as  were  wont  of  old 
to  be  indulged  by  the  philofophers  of  the 
Platonic  fchool,  Bill  they  would  deferve 
attention,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
purify  and  elevate  the  mind.  But  when 
they  are  confidered  in  connection  with  a 
revelation,  which,  upon  grounds  the  mod 
unqueftionable,  we  believe  to'  be  divine, 
they  are  entitled  to  command,  not  atten¬ 
tion  only,  but  reverence  and  faith. — They 
prelent  to  us  fuch  high  expectations  as 
are  fufficient  to  determine  every  reafon- 

able 
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able  man  to  the  choice  of  virtue ;  to  fun- 

I  f 

port  him  under  all  its  prelent  difcouragc- 
ments,  and  to  comfort  him  in  the  hour  of 
death.  Juftly  may  they  excite  in  our 
hearts  that  ardent  afpiration  of  the  l’lal- 
mift :  My  /out  thirfeth  for  God,  Jor  the 
living  God ;  O  ivben  J hall  l  come  and  ap¬ 
pear  before  him ! — But,  with  this  wifh  in 
our  hearts,  never,  I  befeech  you,  let  us 
forget  what  was  fet  forth  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  difcourfe  ;  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  prefence  of  God,  the  path  of  life  mull 
previoufly  be  jfliewn  to  us  by  him,  and 
that  in  this  path  we  mud  perfevere  to  the 
end.  Thefe  two  things  cannot  be  dis¬ 
joined,  a  virtuous  life  and  a  happy  eter¬ 
nity.  Who  fha'.l  afcend  unto  the  hill  of  the 
Lord?  and  who  Jhall  fund  in  his  holy 
place  ?  He  only  who  hath  clean  hands  and 
a  pure  heart.  Between  a  corrupted  heart 
and  the  God  of  light  and  love,  there 
never  can  be  any  connedlion.  But  of 
this  we  may  red  allured,  chat  the  path  of 
piety  and  virtue,  purfued  with  a  firm  and 

conftant 
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8  vnM‘  con^ant  will,  in  the  end,  through 

the  merits  of  our  blefled  Redeemer,  bring 
us  to  that  prefence,  where  is  julnejs  of  v 
J°y>  and  where  are  pleajures  J or  evermore* 
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SERMON  VIII. 

On  Curiosity  concerning  the  Affairs 

of  others. 


John  xxi.  21,  22. 

Teter  feeing  him ,  faith  to  fefus ,  Lord ,  ami 
•what  Jhall  this  man  do  ?  fefus  faith  unto 
him ,  If  1  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come , 
•what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me. 


THESE  words  occurred  in  a  confe-  S  E  R M. 

rence  which  our  Lord  held  with 
Simon  Peter,  after  his  refurre6tion  from 
the  dead.  Confcious  of  the  difgrace  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  late  denial  of  his 
Matter,  Peter  mutt  at  this  time  have  ap¬ 
peared  before  him  with  lhame.  Our  Lord, 

,  after 
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vui. 


auer  a  tacit  rebuke,  implied  in  the  queftion 
which  he  repeatedly  puts  to  him,  Simon 
Jon  of  Jonas ,  loueft  thou  me?  reftores  him, 
w  ith  great  benignity,  to  his  office  as  an  a~ 
pofhe,  by  giving  the  commandment  to 
jeed  his  Jloccp ;  and  intimates  alio  that  it 


fhould  be  his  lot  to  fuffer  death  in  the 
cauie  of  his  Mafter.  The  apoftle  John, 
diftinguifhed  here  by  the  denomination 
oi  the  dijcipk  rwhom  *Je/us  loved^  being  pre- 
fen  t  at  this  conversation,  Peter,  who  was 
always  eager  and  forward,  looking  to  John, 
puts  this  queftion  to  our  Saviour,  /  or 
and  what  Jhall  this  man  do  ?  What  lhall 
u  be  his  employment  ?  what  his  rank  and 
u  Station  in  thy  kingdom?  what  his  future 


u  fate  in  life  r  —By  what  principle  Peter 
was  moved  to  put  this  unfeafonable  and 
improper  queftion  to  his  Mafter  ;  whether 
it  aroie  from  mere  curiofity,  or  from  home 
emotion  of  rivalfhip  and  jealoufy,  does 
not  appear ;  but  it  is  plain  that  our  Lord 
was  diffatisfied  with  the  inquiry  which 
lie  made  ;  and  prefently  he  checks  Peter’s 
curiofity,  by  a  fevere  reply  3  What  is  that 
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to  thee  ?  “  What  is  it  to  thee  what  this 
“  man  / hail  do  ;  what  {hall  be  his  rank  ;  or 
“  what  the  circumfiances  of  his  life  or  his 
•c  death?  Attend  thou  to  thine  own  duty. 
“  Mind  thy  proper  concerns.  Fulfil  the 
a  part  which  I  have  allotted  to  thee.  Fol~ 
£;  lozv  thou  me” — The  inftrudion  which 
arifes  from  this  converfation  of  our  Lord’s 
with  Peter,  is,  That  all  prying  inqui¬ 
ries  into  the  ftate,  circumfiances,  or  cha¬ 
racter  of  others,  are  reprehenfible  and  im¬ 
proper  ;  that  to  every  man  a  particular 
charge  is  afiigned  by  his  Lord  and  M af¬ 
ter,  the  fulfillment  of  which  ought  to  be 
the  primary  objedl  of  his  attention,  without 
oflicioufly  thrufting  himfelf  into  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  others.  The  illuftration  of  thefe 
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That  idle  curiofitr,  that  inquifitive 
nd  meddling  fpirit,  which  leads  men  to 
pry  into  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours, 
is  reprehenfible  on  three  accounts.  It  in¬ 
terrupts  the  good  order,  and  breaks  the 

peace 
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peace  of  fociety.  It  brings  forward  and 
nourifhes  feveral  bad  paffions.  It  draws 
men  alide  from  a  proper  attention  to  the 
difcharge  of  their  own  duty. 

I 

It  interrupts,  I  fay,  the  order,  and 
breaks  the  peace  of  fociety.  In  this  world 
we  are  linked  together  by  many  ties.  We 
are  bound  by  duty,  and  we  are  prompted 
by  intereft,  to  give  mutual  affiftance,  and 
to  perform  friendly  offices  to  each  other. 
But  thofe  friendly  offices  are  performed 
to  moll  advantage,  when  we  avoid  to  in¬ 
terfere  unneceffarily  in  the  concerns  of 
our  neighbour.  Every  man  has  his  own 
part  to  acl,  has  his  own  intereft  to  confult, 
has  affairs  of  his  own  to  manage,  which 
his  neighbour  has  no  call  to  fcrutinize. 
Human  life  then  proceeds  in  its  moil  na¬ 
tural  and  orderly  train,  when  every  one 
keeps  within  the  bounds  of  his  proper 
province ;  when,  as  long  as  his  purfuits 
are  fair  and  lawful,  he  is  allowed,  with¬ 
out  difturbance,  to  conducl  them  in  his 
own  way.  That  ye  jludy  to  be  quiet ,  and 

to 
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to  do  your  oivn  bujtnefs is  the  apoftoli-  SERM. 
eal  rule,  and  indeed  the  great  rule,  for 
prefervation  of  harmony  and  order.  Eut 
fo  ic  is,  that,  in  every  age,  a  let  of  men 
have  exilted,  who,  driven  by  an  unhappy 
activity  of  Ipirit,  oftener  perhaps  than  by 
any  fettled  defign  of  doing  ill,  or  any  mo¬ 
tives  of  ambition  or  intereft,  love  to  in¬ 
termeddle  where  they  have  no  concern, 
to  inquire  into  the  private  affairs  of  others, 
and  from  the  imperfedt  information  which 
they  collect,  to  form  conclulions  concern¬ 
ing  their  circumftances  and  character. 

Thefe  are  they  who,  in  feripture,  are  cha- 
radterifed  as  tatlers ,  and  bufy  bodies  in  other 
mens  matters ,  and  from  whom  we  are  cal¬ 
led  to  turn  away. 

Though  perfons  of  this  'defeription 
fhould  be  prompted  by  nothing  but  vain 
curiofity,  they  are,  neverthelefs,  dangerous 
troubkrs  of  the  world.  While  they  con¬ 
ceive  themfelves  to  be  inoffenfive,  they  are 
Vol.  IV.  L  fowing 
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fowing  diffenfion  and  feuds.  Crofiing 
lines  in  which  others  move,  they  create 
confuiion,  and  awaken  refentment.  For 
every  man  conceives  himfelf  to  be  inju¬ 
red,  when  lie  finds  another  intruding  in¬ 
to  his  affairs,  and,  without  any  title,  taking 
upon  him  to  examine  his  conduct.  Being 
improperly  and  unneceffarily  didurbed, 
he  claims  the  right  of  difturbing  in  his 
turn  thofe  who  wantonly  have  troubled 
him.  Hence,  many  a  fri'endfhip  has  been 
broken  ;  the  peace  of  many  a  family  has 
been  overthrown ;  and  much  bitter  and  lad¬ 
ing  difcord  has  been  propagated  through 
fociety. 


While  this  fpirit  of  meddling  curio** 
fity  injures  fo  confiderably  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  world,  it  alfo  nourilhes, 
among  individuals  who  are  addicted  to  it, 
a  multitude  of  bad  pafiions.  Its  mod 
irequent  fource  is  mere  idlenefs,  which,  in 
kfelf  a  vice,  never  fails  to  engender  many 
vices  more.  The  mind  of  man  cannot  be 
Iteng  without  fome  food  to  nourifh  the  ac¬ 
tivity 
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tivity  of  its  thoughts,  The  idle,  who  have  S  E  R  M. 
no  nourilhment  of  this  fort  within  theiji- 

J 

felves,  feed  their  thoughts  with  inquiries 
into  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours. 

The  inquiiitive  and  curious  are  always 
talkative.  What  they  learn,  or  fancy 
themfelves  to  have  learned,  concerning  o- 
thers,  they  are  generally  in  hade  to  di¬ 
vulge.  A  tale  which  the  .  malicious  have 
invented,  and  the  credulous  have  pro¬ 
pagated  ;  a  rumour  which,  ariling  among 
the  multitude,  and  tranfmitted  by  one  to 
another,  has,  in  every  dep  of  its  progrefs, 
gained  frefh  additions,  becomes  in  the 
end  the  foundation  of  confident  aflertion. 

J 

and  of  rafli  and  fevere  judgement. 

It  is  often  by  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  ri¬ 
valry,  that  the  refearches  of  Inch  perfons 
are  prompted.  1  hey  wifli  to  difcover  fome- 
thing  that  will  bring  down  their  neigh¬ 
bour’s  character,  circumdances,  or  reputa¬ 
tion,  to  the  level  of  their  own  ;  or  that  will 
flatter  them  with  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
fuperiority,  A  fecrct  malignity  lies  at: 
tne  bottom  of  their  inquiries.  It  may  be 
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SERM.  concealed  by  an  affeded  ihow  of  candour' 

Vv and  impartiality.  It  may  even  be  veiled 
with  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  concern 
for  the  interefts  of  others,  and  with  af- 
feded  apologies  for  their  failings.  But 
the  hidden  rancour  is  ealily  difcovered.— 
While,  therefore,  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  trouble  the  peace  of  fociety,  they  at 
the  fame  time  poifon  their  own  minds 
with  malignant  paflions.  Their  difpofi- 
tion  is  entirely  the  reverfe  of  that  amiable 
fpirit  of  charity,  on  which  our  religion 
lays  fo  great  a  ftrefs.  Charity  covereth 
the  multitude  of  fins ;  but  this  prying  and. 
meddling  fpirit  leeks  to  difcover  and  di¬ 
vulge  them.  Charity  thinketh  no  evil ;  but 
this  temper  inclines  us  always  to  fufped 
the  word.  Charity  rejoiceth  not  in  iniqui¬ 
ty  ;  this  temper  triumphs  in  the  difcovery 
of  errors  and  failings.  Charity,  like  the 
fun,  brightens  every  object  on  which  it 
fhines ;  a  cenforious  difpoiition  cafts  e~ 
very  character  into  the  darkeft  tirade  it 
will  bear. 
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It  is  to  be  farther  obferved,  that  all  im¬ 
pertinent  curiofity  about  the  affairs  of  o- 
thers  tends  greatly  to  obftrudl  perfonal 
reformation;  as  it  draws  mens  thoughts 
afide  from  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  attention,  the  improvement  of  their 
own  heart  and  life.  They  who  are  fo  of- 
ficioufly  occupied  about  their  neighbours, 
have  little  leifure,  and  lefs  inclination,  to 
obferve  their  own  defeats,  or  to  mind  their 
own  duty.  From  their  inquifitive  re- 
fearches,  they  find,  or  imagine  they  find, 
in  the  behaviour  of  others,  an  apology 
for  their  own  failings :  And  the  favourite 
refult  of  their  inquiries  generally  is,  to  refl 
fatisfied  with  themfelves.  They  are  at 
leaft  as  good,  they  think,  as  others  around 
them.  The  condemnation  which  they 
pafs  on  the  vices  of  their  neighbours,  they 
interpret  to  be  a  fentiment  of  virtue  in 
themfelves.  They  become  thofe  hypo¬ 
crites  defcribed  by  our  Lord,  who  fee 
clearly  the  mote  that  is  in  their  neighbour  s 
eye,  while  they  dijcern  not  the  beam  that  is 
hi  their  own. 
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In  oppoiition  to  inch  a  character  as  this., 
the  dodrine  plainly  inculcated  by  the  text 
is,  that  to  every  man  a  particular  charge 
o^ven  by  his  Lord  and  Matter,  a  part  is 
uilignecl  him  by  Providence  toad  ;  that  to 
this  he  ought  to  bend  his  chief  attention ; 
and,  inttead  of  lcrutinifing  the  charader 
or  ft  ate  ot  others,  ought  to  think  of  him- 
felf,  and  leave  them  to  ftand  or  fall  by 
their  own  matter.  What  /hall  this  man  do? 
iaid  Peter.  What,  replies  our  Lord,  is  that 
to  l bee  ?  Fellow  thou  me* 

■v 

Where  perfons  pofleis  any  important 
flation,  or  diftinguifhed  rank,  in  the  world, 
the  application  of  this  dodhdne  to  them  is 
manifeft.  If  they  have  any  candour,  they 
cannot  refufe  to  acknowledge  that  God 
and  the  world  have  a  title  to  expedl  from 
them  a  diligent  attention  to  their  proper 
part  in  life ;  and  that  to  wafte  their  time 
in  idle  inquiries  about  others,  with  whom 
they  have  nothing  to  do,  is  reprehenfible 
and  finful.  But  there  are  multitudes  of 
mankind,  to  whom  this  appears  in  a  very 

different 
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different  light.  They  are  humble  and  pri¬ 
vate  men,  who  are  willing  to  conceive 
themfelves  as  of  little  importance  in  the 
world.  Having  no  extenffve  influence, 
and  no  call,  as  they  think,  to  dilUnguilh 
themfelves  by  atfive  exertions  in  any¬ 
where,  they  imagine  that  they  may  inno¬ 
cently  lead  an  idle  life,  and  indulge  their 
curiofity,  by  canvaifing  at  pleafure  the 
character  and  the  behaviour  of  tliofe  a- 
round  them.  With  perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription  every  fociety  too  much  abounds, 
—-My  brethren,  no  one  ought  to  conlider 
himfelf  as  infignificant  in  the  light  of  God. 
In  our  feveral  flations  we  are  all  fent  forth 
to  be  labourers  in  God’s  vineyard.  Every 
man  has  his  work  allotted,  his  talent  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  ;  by  the  due  improvement 
of  which  he  might,  in  one  way  or  other, 
ierve  God,  promote  virtue,  and  be  ufe- 
ful  in  the  world.  Occupy  till  I  come,  is 
the  charge  given  to  all  Chriftians  without 
exception.  To  be  entirely  unemployed 
and  idle  is  the  prerogative  of  no  one,  in 
any  rank  of  life. 
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SERM.  Even  that  fex,  whofe  talk  is  not  to 
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rmngie  in  t.oe  labours  of  public  and  ac¬ 
tive  bufinefs,  have  their  own  part  aiTigned 
them  to  act-  In  the  quiet  of  domeftic 
fhade,  there  arc  a  variety  of  virtues  to  be 
exercifed,  and  of  important  duties  to  be 
difcharged.  Much  depends  on  them  for 
the  maintenance  of  private  oeconomy  and 
order,  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and. 
for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  thofe  whofe 
functions  engage  them  in  the  toils  of  the 
world.  'Even  where  no  fuch  female  du¬ 
ties  occur  to  be  performed,  the  care  of 
preparing  for  future  ufefulnefs,  and  of  at¬ 
taining  fuch  accomplifliments  as  procure 
juft  efteem,  is  laudable.  In  fuch  duties 
and  cares,  how  far  better  is  time  employ¬ 
ed,  than  in  that  fearch  into  private  con¬ 
cerns,  that  circulation  of  rumours,  thofe 
difeuflions  of  the  condudf,  and  defcants 

*  <y  ^ 

on  tne  ciiaracler  of  others,  which  engrofs 
converfation  fo  much,  and  which  end, 
for  the  moll  part,  in  feverity  of  cenfure  ! 

In  whatever  condition  we  are  placed, 
to  a (5!  always  in  character  fhould  be  our 
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conliant  rule.  He  who  acts  in  charac-  SERM. 
ter  is  above  contempt,  though  his  llation 
be  low.  He  who  adts  out  of  character 
is  defpicable,  though  his  llation  be  ever 
fo  high.  What  is  that  to  thee ,  what  this 
man  or  that  man  does  ?  Think  of  what 
thou  ouajitefl  to  do  thvlelf;  of  what  is  fui- 
table  to  thy  character  and  place  ;  of  what 
the  world  has  a  title  to  expect  from  thee. 

Every  excurlion  of  vain  curiofity  about 

l  J  t  J 

ethers,  is  a  fubtradlion  from  that  time  and 
thought  which  was  due  to  ourfeives  and 
due  to  God.  Having  gifts,  fays  the  Apofile 
Paul,  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is 
given  us ,  whether  minijlry ,  let  us  wait  on  cur 
minifiring  ;  or  he  that  teacheth ,  on  teaching  : 
or  he  that  exhort  eth,  on  exhortation .  He 
that  giveth ,  let  him  do  it  with  fimplicity  ; 
he  that  ruleth ,  with  diligence  ;  he  '  that 
foeweih  mercy ,  with  cheeffulnejs  A 

In  the  great  circle  of  human  affairs 
there  is  room  for  every  one  to  be  bufy 

i  .  ■'  »■ 

and 
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and  well  employed  in  his  own  province, 
without  encroaching  upon  that  of  others. 
It  is  the  province  of  fuperiors  to  diredt ; 
of  inferiors,  to  obey  ;  of  the  learned  to  be 
inftrudtive;  of  the\  ignorant,  to  be  docile ; 
of  the  old  to  be  communicative  ;  of  the 
young  to  be  advifeable  and  diligent.  Art 
thou  poor?  Show  thyfelf  active  and  m- 
duftrious,  peaceable  and  contented.  Art 
thou  wealthy  ?  Show  thyfelf  beneficent 
and  charitable,  condefcending  and  hu¬ 
mane.  If  thou  livefl  much  in  the  world, 
it  is  thy  duty  to  make  the  light  of  a  good 
example  fhine  confpicuoufiy  before  others. 
If  thou  liveft  private  and  retired,  it  is  thy 
bufinefs  to  improve  thine  own  mind,  and 
to  add,  if  thou  canft  do  no  more,  one 
faithful  fubjedt  to  the  Mefliah’s  kingdom. 
There  is  indeed  no  man  fo  fequefiered 
from  active  life,  but  within  his  own  nar¬ 
row  fphere  he  may  find  fome  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  doing  good ;  of  cultivating  friend- 
fhip,  promoting  peace,  and  difcharging 
many  of  thefe  Idler  offices  of  humanity 
and  kindnefs,  which  are  within  the  reach 
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of  every  one,  and  which  we  all  owe  to 
one  another.  In  all  the  various  relations 
which  fubfift  among  us  in  life,  as  hut- 
band  and  wife,  mailer  and  fervants,  pa¬ 
rents  and  children,  relations  and  friends, 
rulers  and  fubjedts,  innumerable  duties 
ftand  ready  to  be  performed  ;  innumera¬ 
ble  calls  to  virtuous  activity  prefent  them- 
felves  on  every  hand,  fufficient  to  fill  up 
with  advantage  and  honour  the  whole 
time  of  man. 


SERM. 
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Ther  e  is,  in  particular,  one  great  and 
eomprehenfive  objedt  of  attention,  which, 
in  the  text,  is  placed  in  diredl  oppofition  to 
that  idle  curiofity  reprehended  by  our 
Lord ;  that  is,  to  follow  Chrift.  Follow 
thou  me.  What  this  man  cr  that  man 
does  ;  how  he  employs  his  time ;  what 
life  he  makes  of  his  talents  ;  how  he  fuc- 
ceeds  in  the  world  ;  are  matters,  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  information  we  receive  can  * 
never  be  of  great  importance  to  us  ;  of¬ 
ten,  is  of  no  importance  at  all.  But  how 
our  Saviour  ochaved  while  he  was  on 
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S ^  eal  til’  or  k°w>  in  our  filiation,  he  would 
liave  behaved,  are  matters  of  the  higheft 
moment  to  every  Chriftiam 

The  commandment  given  in  the  text, 
to  follow  him ,  includes  both  obfervance 
of  his  words,  and  imitation  of  his  exam¬ 
ple.  The  words  of  Chrift  contain,  as  we 
all  know,  the  handing  rule  of  our  life. 
His  example  exhibits  the  great  model  on 
which  our  conduct  ought  to  be  formed  j 
and  it  is  to  this  that  the  precept  here  deliver¬ 
ed  directly  refers.— Examples  liave  great 
influence  on  all.  But  by  all  human  exam¬ 
ples,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  occafion- 
ally  milled.  We  are  ever  obliged  to  be  on 
cur  guard,  led:  the  admiration  of  what  is 
eftimable,  betray  us  into  a  refemblance  of 
what  is  blemiflied  and  faulty.  For  the 
mod  perfect  human  characters,  in  the 
midi!  of  their  brightnefs  and  beauty,  are 
always  marked  with  fome  of  thofe  dark 

j 

fpcts  which  (lain  the  nature  of  man. 
But  our  Lord  poflefled  all  the  virtues  of 
the  greateft  and  belt  men,  without  par¬ 
taking  any  of  their  defeat's.  In  him,  all 
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Was  light  without  a  {hade,  and  beauty 
without  a  ftain. — At  the  fame  time,  his 
example  is  attended  with  this  lingular  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  being  more  accommodated 
than  any  other  to  general  imitation.  It 
wTas  diftinguifhed  by  no  unnatural  aufte- 
rities,  no  affefled  Angularities  ;  but  exhi¬ 
bits  the  plain  and  Ample  tenor  of  all  thofe 
virtues  for  which  we  have  molt  frequent 
occ.afion  in  ordinary  life.  In  order  to 
render  it  of  more  univerfal  benefit,  our 
Lord  fixed  his  refidence  in  no  particular 
place  ;  he  tied  himfelf  down  to  no  parti¬ 
cular  calling  or  way  of  living  •  but  gives 
ns  the  opportunity  of  viewing  his  beha¬ 
viour,  in  that  variety  of  lights  which  e- 
qually  and  indifferently  regard  all  man¬ 
kind.  His  life  was  divided  between  the 
retired  and  the  aftive  (late.  Devotion  and 
buliaefs  equally  {hared  it.  In  the  clif- 
eharge  .of  that  high  office  with  which 
he  was  veiled,  we  behold  the  perfect  mo¬ 
del  of  a  public  character  ;  and  we  behold 
the  mod  beautiful  example  of  private  life, 
when  we  contemplate  him  amoni;  his  dif- 
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iitily.  By  lucii  means  he  has  exhibited 
before  -  us  fpecimens  of  every  kind  of 
virtue  ;  and  to  all  ranks  and  claifes  of 
men  Iras  afforded  a  pattern  after  which 


tnev  may  copy.  Hardly  is  there  any  e- 
mergency  which  can  occur  in  life,  but 

7 


frhm  fome  incident  in  our  Saviour’s  con- 
clucl,  from  fome  feature  difplayed  in  his 
character,  we  are  enabled  to  fay  to  our- 
felves,  “  Thus  Thrift  would  have  fpoken, 
thus  he  would  have  afted,  thus  he 
“  would  have  fuffered,  if  lie  had  been  cir- 
*£  cumftanced  as  we  are  now.” 

In  dead,  therefore,  of  thinking  of  thy 
neighbours  around  thee,  and  of  inquiring 
how  they  behave,  keep  Chrift  in  thine  eye, 
and  in  thy  whole  conduct  follow  him. 
7'  olt'nv  him  in  his  fteady  and  confcientious 
cLifch  arge  of  duty,  amidft  opposition  from 
evil  men,  and  a  corrupted  world.  Follow 
him  in  his  patient  fubmiffion  to  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  will,  and  the  calmnefs  of  his  fpirit 


under  all  trials.  Follow  him  in  his  a£ls 
of  difinterefted  benevolence,  in  his  com- 
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paflion  to  the  unhappy,  in  his  readinefs  SERM, 
to  oblige,  to  affift,  and  to  relieve.  Imitate 
the  mildnefs  and  gentlenefs  of  his  man¬ 
ners.  Imitate  the  affability  and  condefccn- 
lion  which  appeared  in  his  behaviour. 

Imitate  the  uncorrupted  fimplicity  and 

purity  which  diftinguiflied  his  whole  life, 

% 

These  are  much  worthier  and  nobler 

«r 

objects  of  your  attention,  than  any  of  thofe 
trifling  varieties  which  you  can  explore 
and  difcover  in  the  characters  of  thofe 
among  whom  you  live.  By  lifting  your 
view  to  fo  high  a  ftandard,  you  will  be 
preferved  from  defcending  to  thofe  futile 
and  corrupting  employments  of  thought, 
which  occupy  the  idle,  the  vain,  and  the 
malignant.  It  is  incredible,  how  much 
time  and  attention  are  thrown  away  by 
men,  in  examining  the  affairs  of  others, 
and  difcufling  their  conduct.  Were  their 
time  and  attention  thrown  away  only,  the 
evil  would,  in  fome  degree,  be  lefs.  But 
rfiey  are  worfe  than  thrown  away ;  they 
not  mei  ely  fruitlefs,  but  productive  of 

much 
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much  mifehief.  Such  a  habit  of  thought 
is  connected  with  a  thoufand  vices.  It  is- 
the  conftant  fource  of  ralh  and  fevere  cen- 
fure.  It  arifes  from  envy  and  jealoufy. 
It  foments  ill  nature  and  pride.  It  pro¬ 
pagates  mifunderftanding  and  difeord.  All 
thofe  evils  would  be  prevented,  if  the  re- 
proof  which  our  Lord  adminifters  in  the 
text  came  oftener  home,  with  proper  au¬ 
thority,  to  the  reflexion  of  men  :  What  is 
that  to  thee  ?  Each  of  us  have  more  mate¬ 
rial  and  important  bufinefs  of  our  own  to 
fulfil.  Our  talk,  is  afligned  ;  our  part  al¬ 
lotted.  Did  we  fuitably  examine  how 
that  part  was  performed,  we  Ihould  be  lefs 
difpofed  to  bufy  ourfelves  about  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  others.  We  would  difeover  ma¬ 
ny  a  diforder  to  be  corrected  at  home  ; 
many  a  weed  to  be  pulled  out  from  our 
own  grounds;  much  remaining  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  render  ourfelves  ufeful  in  this 
world,  and  fit  for  a  world  to  come. — 
Wherefore,  inftead  of  being  critics  on 
others,  let  us  employ  cur  criticifm  on 

ourfelves. 
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ourfelves.  Leaving  others  to  be  judged 
by  Him  who  fearcheth  the  heart,  let  us 
implore  his  affiifance  for  enabling  us  to 
aft  well  our  own  part,  and  to  follow 
Chrift, 
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On  our  Prefent  Ignorance  of  the  Ways 

of  God. 


John  xiii.  y. 

Jefus  anfivered  and  /aid  icnto  him ,  What  1 
do ,  thou  knoavejl  not  now ;  but  thou  Jhalt 
know  hereafter. 


SERM. 

IX. 


THESE  words  of  our  Lord  were  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  circumftance  in  his 
behaviour  which  appeared  myflerious  to 
his  difciples.  When  about  to  celebrate 
his  lalt  paiTover,  he  meant  to  give  them 
an  inftrudtive  iellon  of  condefcenfion  and 
humility*  The  mode  which  he  chofe  for 

delivering 
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delivering  this  inllrutflion,  was  tire  em-  Serm, 
blematical  aflion  of  wafhing  their  feet. 

When  Simon  Peter  law  his  Mailer  addreA 
fing  himfclf  to  the  performance  of  fo  me¬ 
nial  an  office,  he  exclaims  with  the  great- 
ell  furprife,  L ord ,  dofl  thou  wajlo  my  feet? 

Our  Lord  replies,  in  the  words  of  the 
text,  II  hat  1  do  thou  knowefl  not  noiv ,  but 
thou /halt  know  hereafter.  “  My  behaviour 
in  this  inilauce,  tnay  feem  unaccount- 

“  a^Ie  to  you  at  prefent ,  but  you  dial! 

“  afterwards  receive  a  fatisfatfory  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  intent  of  that  fyrnbol 
which  I  now  employ.’’ 

The  expteffions  of  a  divine  perfon,  on 
this  occafion,  can  very  naturally  ’and 
properly  be  applied  to  various  inltances, 
where  the  conducl  of  Providence,  in  the 
admimd ration  of  human  affairs,  remains 
dark  and  myllerious  to  us.  II hat  I  do. 
thou  knowefl  not  now.  We  mull  for  a 
while  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  de- 
figns  of  heaven.  But  this  ignorance, 
though  neceffary  at  prefent,  is  not  al- 
Ways  to  continue.  A  time  flball 
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i  So 

SERM.  when  a  commentary  (hall  be  afforded  oif 
all  that  is  now  ob/’cure ;  when  the  veil  of 
myftery  fhall  be  removed ;  and  full  fa- 
tisfacfion  be  given  to  every  rational  mind. 
'Thou  fhalt  know  hereafter.  This  is  the 
dodtrine  which  I  pvtrpofe  to  illuftrate  in 
the  following  difcourfe. 

I.  Our  Saviour’s  words  lead  ns  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  many  things  in  the  conduct 
of  Providence  are  at  prefent  myfterious 
and  unintelligible.  The  truth  of  this 
obfervation  will  net  be  called  in  queftion. 
It  is  indeed  very  readily  admitted  by  all ; 
and  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world 
has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  of  much  fcepticifm  concern¬ 
ing  the  government  of  Heaven. — That 
human  affairs  are  not  left  to  roll  on  ac¬ 
cording  to  mere  chance,  and  that  Provi¬ 
dence  interpofes  in  them  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  is  made  evident  by  various  tokens 
to  every  candid  mind.  But  the  perplexi¬ 
ty  and  trouble  of  the  thoughtful  inqui¬ 
rer  arifes  from  obferving  that  Providence 

appears 
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appears  not  to  purfue  any  regular  or  con- 
fiftent  plan.  An  unaccountable  mixture 
of  light  and  darknefs  prefects  itfelf  to  us, 
when  we  attempt  to  trace  the  affairs  of 
the  world  up  to  any  wife  and  righteous 
admimllration.  We  fee  iuftice  ana  order 
begun  ;  but  on  many  occafions  they  feem 
to  be  deferred.  The  ray  of  light  which 
we  had  traced  for  a  while,  fuddenly  for- 
fakes  us  ;  and,  where  we  had  looked  for 
the  continuance  of  order,  we  meet  with 
confufion  and  difappointment. — For  in- 
ftance ;  when  we  examine  the  confuta¬ 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  we  difeern  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  its  being  framed  with  a 
view  to  favour  and  reward  virtue.  Gon- 
fcience  is  endowed  with  fignal  authori¬ 
ty  to  check  vice.  It  brings  home  un- 
eaunefs  and  remorfe  to  the  bad;  and  it 
fooths  and  fupports  the  righteous  with 
felf-approbation  and  peace.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  human  things  is  made  to 
coincide  in  fome  degree  with  this  confti- 
tntion  of  our  nature.  The  worthy  and 
the  good  are,  in  general,  honoured  and 

M  3  efteemed. 
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SERM.  efteerr.ed.  He  that  voalketh  uprightly,  is 
for  the  moll  part,  found  to  -walk  jurely . 
1  he  chief  misfortunes  that  befal  us  in  life 
can  be  traced  to  lbme  vices  or  follies 
which  we  have  committed  ;  and  it  almoft 
never  happens  but  the  Jtrtner  s  own  •wic- 
kednefs  is  made ,  fooner  or  later,  to  reprove 
him ,  and  his  backflidings  to  correct  him. 

All  this  carries  the  imprefs  of  a  juft 
iVovidence,  of  a  wife  and  a  benevolent 
adminiftration  of  the  univerfe,  We  can¬ 
not  avoid  perceiving  that  the  Almighty 
hath  Jet  his  throne  for  judgement.  At 
the  fame  time,  when  we  purfue  our  in¬ 
quiries,  the  Almighty  appears  to  hold  back 
the  face  of  his  throne,  and  to  J'pread  bis  cloud 
upon  it  *.  For  in  looking  abroad  into  the 
world,  how  many  feenes  do  we  behold, 
which  are  far  from  correfponding  with 
any  ideas  we  could  form  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Heaven  ?  Many  nations  of  the 
earth  we  fee  lying  in  a  Hate  of  barbarity 

and 
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and  mifery  ;  funk  in  fuch  grofs  igno¬ 
rance  as  degrades  them  below  the  rank  of 
rational  beings ;  or  abandoned  to  be  the 
prey  of  cruel  oppreflion  and  tyranny. 
When  we  look  to  the  date  of  individuals 
around  us,  we  hear  the  lamentations  of 
the  unhappy  on  every  hand.  W e  meet  with 
weeping  parents,  and  mourning  friends. 
We  behold  the  young  cut  off’  in  the  dower 
of  their  days,  and  the  aged  left  defolate 
in  the  midd  of  borrows.  The  ufeful  and 
virtuous  are  fwept  away,  and  the  worth- 
lefs  left  to  flour Hh.  The  lives  of  the  bed 
men  are  often  filled  with  difeouragements 
and  difappointed  hopes.  Merit  languifh- 
es  in  negledted  folitude  ;  and  vanity  and 
prefumption  gain  the  admiration  of  the 
wnrld.  From  the  fcourge  of  calumny, 
and  from  the  hand  of  violence,  the  inju¬ 
red  look  up  to  God  as  the  Avenger  of 
their  caufe  ;  but  often  they  look  up  in 
vain.  -He  is  a  God  that  hideth  himfef 
He  dwelleth,  as  to  them,  in  the  fecret 
place  of  darknefs  ;  or,  if  he  dwelleth  in 

hi  4  light, 
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light,  it  is  in  light  to  which  no  mein  can 
approach.  Refignation  may  feal  up  their 
lips  ;  but  in  filence  they  drop  the  tear, 
and  mourn  while  they  adore* 

Such,  it  muft  not  be  diffembled,  are 
the  difficulties  which  encounter  us  when 

•v* 

xve  attempt  to  trace  the  prefent  ways  of 
God.  At  the  fame  time,  upon  reflection, 
wre  may  be  fatisfied  that  cattles  can  be  af- 
flgned  for  things  appearing  in  this  un¬ 
favourable  light ;  and  that  there  is  no 
reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  the  divine  con- 
dud  being  myfterious  at  prefent. 

The  monarchy  of  the  univerfe  is  a  great 
and  complicated  fyflem.  It  comprehends 
numberlefs  generations  of  men,  who  are 
brought  forth  to  a'fl  their  parts  for  pur- 
pofes  unknown  to  us.  It  includes  two 
worlds  at  once  ;  the  world  that  now  is, 
and  which  is  only  a  l’mall  portion  of 
exiftence ;  and  a  world  that  is  to  come, 
which  endures  for  eternity.  To  us,  no 
more  than  the  beginnings  of  things  are 
vifible.  We  fee  only  fonfe  broken  parts 

of 


of  a  great  whole.  We  trace  but  a  few  s  E  R  M 
links  of  that  chain  of  being',  which, 
by  fecret  connections,  binds  together 
the  present  and  the  future-  Such  know¬ 
ledge  is  afforded  us  as  is  fufficient  for 
fupplying  the  exigencies  and  wants  of 
our  prefent  date  ;  but  it  does  no  more. 

Peeping  abroad,  from  a  dark  corner  of  the 
nniverfe,  we  attempt  in  vain  to  explore 
the  counfels  that  govern  the  world,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  ion  ad  an  unfathomable  deep 
with  a  fcanty  line ;  and  with  a  feeble 
wing  to  afeend  above  the  flats.  In  any 
complicated  work,  even  of  human  art,  it 
is  found  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  defign  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  fitnefs  of  its  parts.  In  a  fcheme 
fo  complex  as  the  adminiflration  of  the 
world,  where  all  the  parts  refer  to  one 
another,  and  where  what  is  feen  is  often, 
fubordinate  to  what  is  invilible,  how  is  it 
poffible  but  our  judgements  muft  be  of¬ 
ten  erroneous,  and  our  complaints  ill- 
founded  ?  If  a  peafant  or  a  cottager  be 
incapable  of  judging  of  the  govern¬ 
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SERM.  ment  of  a  mighty  empire,  is  it  furprifing 

w-v-v-/  that  we  fhould  be  at  a  lols  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  Almighty  towards  his  crea¬ 
tures  ?  What  I  do  thou  knorvejl  not  now. 

But,  on  this  argument  dill  more  can 
be  laid  for  our  fatisfaction.  We  are  -o 
obferve,  that  complete  information  re- 
ipeciing  the  ways  of  God,  not  only  .was 
not  to  be  expended  here;  but,  moreover, 
that  it  would  have  been  hurtful,  if  grant¬ 
ed  to  us  in  our  prefent  date.  It  would 
have  proved  inconfident  with  that  date ; 
with  the  actions  which  we  have  to  per¬ 
form  in  it,  and  the  duties  we  have  to  ful¬ 
fil.  It  would  indeed  have  overthrown 
the  whole  defign  of  our  being  placed 
in  this  world.  We  are  placed  here  un¬ 
der  the  trial  of  our  virtue.  Ignorance 
cl  the  events  that  are  ordained  to  befal 
us,  ignorance  of  the  plans  and  the  decrees 
of  heaven,  enter  neceflarily  into  a  ftate 
of  trial.  In  order  to  exercife  both  our 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  to  car¬ 
ry  them  forward  to  improvement,  we  mud 

be 
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be  left  to  find  our  way  in  the  mid  ft  of  ser  M, 

* 

difficulties  and  doubts,  of  hardfhips,  and 

fufferings.  We  mufl  be  taught  to  act  our 

part  with  contlancy,  though  the  reward 

of  our  conilancy  be  diftant.  We  muft 

learn  to  bear  with  patience  whatever  our 

Creator  judges  proper  to  lay  upon  us, 

though  we  fee  not  the  reafon  of  the  hard¬ 
en 

fhips  he  inflicts.  If-  we  were  let  into  the 
fecret  of  the  whole  plan  of  Providence ; 
if  the  jufiice  of  Heaven  were,  in  every 
ftep  of  its  procedure,  made  manifeft  to 
our  view,  man  would  no  longer  be  the 
creature  he  now  is,  nor  would  his  prefent 
Jtate  anfwer  any  purpofe  of  difcipline  or 
trial. 

Myftery  and  darknefs,  therefore,  muft 
of  neceflity  now  take  place  in  the  courfe 
of  things.  Our  prefent  ftate  can  be  no 
other  than  a  ftate  of  twilight  or  dawn, 
where  dubious  forms  {hail  often  prefent 

x 

themfelves  to  us,  and  where  we  fhall  find 
ourfelves  in  a  middle  condition  between 
complete  light  and  total  darknefs.  Had 
we  enjoyed  no  evidence  of  a  juft  Judge 

ruling 
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SERM.  ruling  the  earth,  and  of  his  providence 
interpofing  in  our  affairs,  virtue  would 
have  been  altogether  deprived  of  its  en¬ 
couragement  and  fupport.  Had  the  evi¬ 
dence,  cn  the  other  hand,  been  fo  ftrong 
as  to  place  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  con- 
ftandy  before  our  eyes,  the  intention  of  our 
prefent  exiftence  would  have  been  defeated, 
and  no  trial  of  virtue  have  remained.  In- 
fiead,  therefore,  of  complaining  of  the  ob- 
fcurity  which  at  prefent  covers  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Providence,  we  fee  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  reafon  to  fubmit  and  a- 
dore. 

II.  The  text  fuggefts  that,  though  what 
God  is  doing,  or  what  he  intends  to  do, 
we  know  not  now,  yet  there  is  ground  to 
believe,  that  at  feme  future  period  we 
fhall  receive  information,  H  hat  1  do  thou 
knozvej. 1  not  now ,  but  thou  floalt  know  here¬ 
after.  The  queflion  here  arifes,  what  that 
hereafter  is  to  which  we  are  to  look  for 
the  folution  of  our  prefent  doubts  ? 

In 
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In  the  firft  place,  hereafter  may,  on  SERM. 
fome  occafioas,  refer  to  the  fubfequent 
courfe  of  events  in  this  world.  It  often, 
happens  that  the  confequences  of  things 
throw  light  on  the  defigns  of  God.  The 
hiftory  of  Providence,  in  proportion  as  it 
advances,  difembroils  itlelf.  Though  our 
prefent  condition  forbids  extenfive  and 
complete  information,  yet  as  much  is 
fometimes  allowed  to  appear  as  gives  us 
favourable  openings  into  the  righteous  and 
benevolent  counfels  of  heaven.- — Thus,  in 
the  public  affairs  of  the  world,  it  has  been 
frequently  feen,  that  from  the  meft  un- 
promifing  caufes  important  and  benefi¬ 
cent  effects  have,  in  the  fequel,  arifen:  In 
our  own  country,  at  one  period,  the  vio¬ 
lent  paffions  of  a  prince  gave  beginning  to 
the  Reformation.  At  another  period,  ar¬ 
bitrary  attempts  aguinfl  religion  and  li¬ 
berty  occafioned  that  happy  Revolution 
which  has  formed  the  asra  of  national 
profperity.  In  many  infiances,  the  nvralh 
of  man  ha»  been  made  to  praife  God.  Thole 
vtars  and  commotions  that  fhake  the  mo¬ 
ral 
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SFRM.  ral  world  have  anfwered  fimilar  purpofeg 
V“^'v with  tempefts  in  the  natural  world,  of 
purging  the  air  from  noxious  vapours,  and 
reftoring  it  to  a  temperature  more  found, 
and  wholefome.  From  the  midft  of  con- 
fulion  order  has  been  made  to  fpring,  and 
from  temporary  mifchiefs,  lading  advan¬ 
tages  to  arife. - In  all  cafes  of  this  na¬ 

ture,  with  which  facred  and  civil  hiftory 
abounds,  fecret  defigns  of  heaven  were 
going  on,  which  were  unfolded  in  the 
end.  The  wheel  was  always  in  motion. 
The  hand  of  die  dock  was  advancing  with 
unperceived  progrefs.  till  the  moment  came 
of  its  Unking  the  appointed  hour. 

In  like  manner,  with  refped  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  there  is  often  a  hereafter  in  the 
•courfe  of  their  lives,  which  difclofes  and 
juflifies  the  ways  of  God.  Not  to  mention 
the  good  effects  which  misfortunes  are 
found  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  men* 
by  checking  their  vices,  and  correcting 
their  errors,  innumerable  exemplifications 
can  be  given,  of  misfortunes  paving  their 
way  to  future  advancement  in  the  world. 

We 
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We  are  always  querulous  and  impatient 
when  deligns  fucceed  not  according  to 
our  wifh.  Ignorant  of  what  futurity  is  to 
bring  forward,  occupied  with  nothing  but 
the  prefent,  we  exclaim,  Where  is  God  ? 
Where  the  iceptre  of  righteoufnefs  ?  hath 
he  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  or  doth  he  in¬ 
deed  fee,  and  is  there  knowledge  in  the 
Moll;  High  ? — God  J’eeth  not  as  manfeeth: 
He  looketh  not  merely  to  what  you  buf¬ 
fer,  but  to  what  the  effecft  of  thefc.  buf¬ 
ferings  is  to  be,  Confider  only  in  how 
different  a  light  the  Patriarch  Jofeph  would 
view  the  events  of  his  life  after  he  had 
been  in  what  they  had  terminated,  from 
the  light  in  which  he  faw  them,  when  led 
away  by  the  Ifhmaelites  as  a  Have,  or  when 
thrown  by  Potiphar  into  the  Egyptian 
prifon.  We  murmur  againft  Providence, 
juft  as  the  impetuous  youth  frets  againft 
his  inftrucfors  and  tutors,  who  are  keep¬ 
ing  him  under  a  ftrict,  and  as  he  thinks 
a  needlefs,  difcipline.  He  knows  not 
that,  by  their  inftru&ion  and  difcipline, 
they  are  laying  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
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R  M.  ture  fortunes  ;  of  the  wealth  which  he  is 
to  acquire,  and  of  the  advancement  to 
■which  he  is  to  rife  in  the  world.  What 


may  juftly  he  faid  to  him  by  his  tutors 
and  initrudtoA,  is  equally  applicable  to 
us  all  under  our  prefent  date  of  educati¬ 
on  ;  WL  'at  I  do,  thou  kno'wejt  not  now,  but 
thou  Jhalt  know  hereafter. — ■ — Regarding, 
then,  the  unknown  iilue  of  all  worldly 


events  in  this  life,  let  us  never  defpair; 
let  us  never  think  difhonourably  of  the 
government  of  God  ;  but  have  patience 
till  his  providence  accomplifh  its  defigns 
in  its  ertvn  way,  and  at  its  own  time.  M~ 
though  thou  fay  eft  thou  Jloalt  not  fee  him,  yet 
judgement  is  before  him  ;  therefore  trujl  thou 
in  him  *. 


In  the  fecond  place,  the  expreffion  of 
hereafter  in  the  text  mult  be  underfiood 
to  refer,  in  its  full  extent,  not  to  future 
events  in  this  life,  but  to  a  fubfequent 

Rate 
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Hate  of  being.  For  this  life  is  no  more 
than  the  beginning  of  the  mighty  and 
extenfive  plans  of  Providence.  The  feeds 
are  only  now  fown,  of  what  is  to  ripen 
and  come  forth,  at  the  harveft  of  the 
world;  when  the  revolution  of  the  great 
moral  year  Ilia'll  be  finilhed,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  God  ihall  obtain  its  full  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  the  chief  fcope  of  religion 
to  direct  our  view  to  this  period;  and  it 
hath  often  taught  us  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  God,  then  enjoyed  by  the 
blelfed,  Ihall  conftitute  a  chief  article  of 
their  felicity.  Now  we  fee  through  a 
glafs  darkly  ■  but  then  face  to  face.  Now 
we  know  in  part ;  but  then  we  Jhall  know 
even  as  we  are  known .  When  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come ,  then  that  which  is  in  part 
Jhall  be  done  away.  In  God's  light  vac Jhall 
fee  light  The  reafons  that  required  ob- 
feurity  to  remain  for  a  while  on  the  ways 

of  God  no  longer  fubfift.  The  education 
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SERM.  of  good  men  is  comnleced  :  and  the  intern- 

IX  •  1 

tion  of  thofe  fteps  of  education,  which 

once  they  could  not  comprehend  now  be¬ 
comes  apparent— -Why  this  man  was  pre¬ 
maturely  carried  away  from  the  world  in 
the  beginning  of  a  promifing  courfe  ;  w  hy 
that  deferving  family  were  left  over  whelm¬ 
ed  with  grief  and  defpair,  by  the  lots  of 
one  who  was  their  foie  benefactor  and 
fupport;  why  friendfhips  cemented  by 
tender  ties  were  fuddenly  torn  afunder 
by  death  :  Thefe  are  inquiries  to  which 
we  can  now  make  no  reply ;  and  which 
throw  a  dark  gloom  over  the  conduit  of 
the  Almighty.  But  the  fpirits  of  the  juft: 
above,  who  are  admitted  to  a  larger  view 
of  the  ways  of  God,  fee  the  reafons  of 
fuch  counfels.  They  fee  that  one  man 
was  feafonably  taken  away  from  dangers 
and  evils  to  come,  which,  unknown  to 
him,  were  hovering  over  his  head.  They 
fee  that  Providence  was  in  fecret  prepa¬ 
ring  unexpected  bleffings  for  the  family 
who  appeared  to  be  left  difconfolate  and 
hopelefs.  Ihey  fee  that  it  was  time  for 

friendfhips 
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friendships  to  be  diilblved,  when  their  S  E  R  m. 
longer  continuance  would  to  fome  of  the 
parties  have  proved  a  fnare.  Where  we 
behold  nothing  but  the  rod  of  power 
flretched  forth,  they  difeern  an  interpola¬ 
tion  or  the  hand  of  mercy. 

Let  us  wait  till  this  promifed  hereafter 
arrive,  and  we  '.hall  in  like  manner  be  fa- 
tisfied  concerning  the  events  that  now 
difturb  and  perplex  us.  \Ve  fhall  then 
know  why  fo  much  darknefs  and  mifery 
have  been  fo  long  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  earth,  and  lo  much  oppreffion  and 
tyranny  to  prevail  among  the  nations. 

We  fnall  fee  riling,  as  from  the  allies 
of  the  old  world,  a  new  and  beautiful 
xtrublui  e  ;  new  heavens  and  a  tie  w  earth , 

-wherein  dwelleth  right eoufnefs.  As  wide 
as  is  the  difference  between  the  appearance 
of  the  world,  when  it  lay  in  its  primitive 
chaos,  without  form  end  void ,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  it  has  now  affumed,  when  re- 
fplendent  with  the  light  of  the  fun,  and 
decked  witn  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  fuch 
is  the  difference  between  the  divine  plans 
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SERM.  in  their  beginnings,  and  in  their  full 
completion.  At  the  conclufion,  and  not 
till  then,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fhall  be¬ 
come  manifest  to  all  ;  and,  as  it  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  a 
voice  fhall  be  heard  from  every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven  and  cn  the  earth ,  and  un¬ 
der  the  earth ,  faying ,  BleJJing ,  and  honour , 
and  power ,  and  glory ,  be  to  him  that  fitteth 
on  the  throne.  Great  and  marvellous  are 
thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  jujl  and 
true  are  thy  ways ,  thou  King  of  faints 

Application  of  the  doctrines  that 
have  been  illuftrated  may  be  made  to 
two  dalles  of  men. 

Firjl ,  To  fceptics ;  who,  from  the  pre¬ 
fent  myfterious  condud  of  Providence, 
haflily  draw  the  conclufion,  that  no  go¬ 
vernment  is  exercifed  over  human  affairs, 
but  that  all  things  are  fullered  indifcri- 
aninately  to  come  alike  to  all  men. — I 

have 
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have  Hi  own  that  from  the  inadequate  serm. 
views  which  we  are  at  prefent  able  to 
fake  of  the  general  fyftem,  fuch  myfte- 
rious  appearances  of  Providence  mud  be 
expected  to  take  place.  Not  only  fo,  but 
I  have  alfo  fhown  it  to  be  fit  and  neceffa- 
ry  that  this  mixture  of  obfcurity  fhould 
now  remain;  as  a  full  difplay  of  regular 
juftice  and  order  would  be  inconfident 
with  the  moral  improvement  of  men  in 
this  life. — Let  me  defire  the  fceptic  to  look 
to  the  date  of  the  natural  world.  When 
he  thinks  of  the  order  and  magnificence 
that  prevail  in  it,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  un¬ 
willing  to  pronounce  it  the  mere  produc¬ 
tion  of  chance.  He  cannot  but  recog- 
mfe  the  hand  of  Intelligence,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  to  have  proceeded  from  a  defign- 
Ing  Caufe.  I  alk  him,  Whether  in  the 
natural  world  he  difcerns  not  as  many 
myderious  and  puzzling  appearances  as 
aie  to  be  found  in  the  moral  world? 

Are  not  deftrudiive  ftorms,  burning 
mountains,  uninhabitable  deferts,  as  dif- 

N  3  ficult 
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ftcult  to  be  reconciled  to  his  pre-con- 
conceived  ideas  of  fupreme  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  in  the  Creator,  as  the  bufferings 
and  afflictions  which  in  the  courl'e  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  befal  t'ne  juft  ?  The  natural  and 
moral  world  are,  in  this  refpect,  counter¬ 
parts  to  one  another.  Both  are  marked 
with  the  fame  characters,  and  carry  the 
imprefs  of  the  fame  powerful  and  gracious 
hand.  In  both,  it  is  evidently  the  intention 
of  the  firfc  Author  not  to  render  every 
thing  level  to  our  capacity ;  but  in  the 
mid  ft  of  high  defign  and  order,  to  al¬ 
low  certain  objects  to  appear,  which  con¬ 
tradict  the  ideas  we  had  formed,  and 
mock  our  vain  refearches.  Now,  if  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  order 
and  beauty  of  the  natural  world  fuffici- 
ently  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  wife 
Creator,  notwithftanding  the  leaning 
deformities  which  it  exhibits  ;  are  we 
not  led,  by  the  fame  train  of  reafoning, 
to  conclude  that  the  moral  world  is  un- 
-  der  the  direction  of  a  wife  Governor, 

3  though 
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though  much  of  what  he  now  does  we  SERM. 
cannot  fatisfactorily  explain  ? 

Secondly,  The  doctrine  of  the  text  is 
to  be  applied  not  only  for  iilencing  fcep- 
tics  but  for  comforting  the  pious.  Ne¬ 
ver  let  them  be  dejebled  by  the  darknefs 
which  now  covers  the  ways  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  If  he  withdraws  himfelf  from 
their  view,  it  is  not  becaufe  he  neglects 
them  ;  but  becaufe  they  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  his  defigns ;  becaufe  it 
were  not  for  their  good  that  all  his  de¬ 
figns  were  revealed  to  them. — Inftead  of 
perplexing  themfelves  about  what  is  ob- 
fcure,  let  them  reft  on  the  clear  and  au¬ 
thentic  difcoveries  that  have  been  given  of 
the  divine  goodnefs.  Let  them  reft  on  thofe 
great  and  fignal  facts  that  prove  it ;  par¬ 
ticularly  on  that  illuftrious  fadt,  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  world  by  Jefus  Chrift, 

He  that  jpared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave 
him  up  for  us  all,  will  afluredly  not  always 
conceal  himfelf  from  thofe  who  ferve  him. 

Though  what  he  does  they  know  not  now , 
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the  time  approaches  when  they  fhcill  know 

hereafter.  Till  that  time  come,  let  them 
believe  and  trull ;  let  them  hope  and  a- 
dore.  From  this  conclulion  let  them  ne¬ 
ver  depart,  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments  is  in  every  fituation  the 
trued  vvifdom  ;  that,  if  there  be  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  univerfe  at  all,  the  virtuous 
and  the  worthy  are  loved  and  protected 
by  Heaven  ;  that  in  due  Jeafon  they  flail 
reap  if  they  faint  not ;  for  the  care  of  them 
is  with  the  Lord ,  and  their  reward  with 
the  Moft  High. 
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While  they  promife  them  liberty ,  Vjc>’  them- 
Jelves  are  the  fern.) ants  of  corruption  ;  for 
cf  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  fame 
is  he  brought  in  bondage. 


T50NDAGE  and  fubjedlion  are  difa- 
greeable  founds  to  the  ear,  difagree- 
able  ideas  to  the  mind.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  vice,  taking  advantage  of  thole 
natural  impreffions,  have  in  every  age 
employed  them  for  difcrediting  religion. 
They  reprefent  it  as  the  bondage  and  con¬ 
finement 
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SERM.  finement  of  the  free-born  foul  of  man  • 
as  a  Hate  or  perpetual  conftraint,  formed 
by  a  fyftem  of  fevere  rules,  which  defign- 
ing  men  have  contrived  to  impofe  as  fet¬ 
ters  on  the  multitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  paint  a  licentious  courl’e  to  them- 
l'clves,  and  hold  it  out  to  the  world,  as 
the  gay  and  pleafurable  enjoyment  of 
life  ;  where,  having  furmounted  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  education,  and  the  timorous 
fcruples  of  confcience,  men  can  think  and 
act  at  pleafure,  and  give  full  fcope  to 
every  wifh  of  the  heart.— But  what  if 
thofe  pretended  fons  of  freedom  be  them- 
felves  held  in  miferable  iubjecnon,  and 
their  boafts  of  liberty  be  no  more  than 
the  Swelling  words  oj  vanity  ?  The  Apoftle 
afferts  in  the  text,  that  while  they  promije 
liberty  to  others,  they  are  the  Jet  v  ants ,  or 
Haves,  of  corruption,  overcome ,  and  brought 
into  bondage  by  it.  This  aflertion  of  the 
Apoftle  l  nurpoTe  to  illuftrate.  I  lhall  en- 
deavour  to  make  it  appear,  that  no  true 
liberty  can  arife  from  vice  ;  that  bad  wen 

undergo 
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■undergo  the  worft  fervitude  ;  and  that  no 
one  is  free,  but  he  who  is  virtuous  and  good. 

It  is  necelfary  to  begin  with  removing 
falfe  ideas  of  liberty,  and  Ihowing  in  what 
it  truly  confifts.  We  are  not  to  imagine 
that  to  be  free  imports  our  being  let  loole 
from  reftraint  or  rule  of  every  kind.  No 

4 

man,  in  any  condition  of  life,  is  at  liberty 
to  a<fl  always  as  he  pleafes,  and  to  gratify 
every  wifh  he  forms.  The  nature  of  the 
human  Hate  neceffarily  impofes  on  all 
men  various  reftraints.  The  laws  of  fo- 
ciety  allow  no  one  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
purfuits  or  pleaiures  that  are  injurious  to 
his  neighbour.  Even  our  own  nature 
limits  ourpleafuree  within  certain  bounds. 
All  our  delires  cannot  be  gratified  toge¬ 
ther.  They  frequently  interfere,  and  re¬ 
quire  him  who  would  indulge  one  favour¬ 
ite  pallion,  to  deny  himfelf  in  another. 
Diftindions,  therefore,  mull  be  made, 
preferences  be  given,  and  fome  general 
regulation  of  condudl  be  obferved,  by 
every  one  who  confults  his  own  welfare. 

If 
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iV'  time  be  any  regulation  which  enfurcs 
Ks-r-^J  us  of  fafety  and  happinefs,  to  be  difen- 
gaged  from  the  obfervance  of  that  regu¬ 
lation  is  no  article  of  liberty ;  at  leafl  of 
iuch  liberty  as  a  wife  man  would  wifli  to 
enjoy.  It  is  in  effect  to  be  turned  loofe 
to  our  own  ruin.  It  is  fuch  liberty  as  a 
blind  man  enjoys,  of  wandering  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  ftriking  into  every  devious  path, 
without  a  guide  to  direct  his  fteps,  and 
fave  him  from  deftruction. 

That  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  there¬ 
fore,  which  finners  prefer  to  every  regu¬ 
lation  of  conduct,  is  altogether  different 
from  true  freedom,  ft  is  in  moral  beha¬ 
viour  the  fame  as  anarchy  is  in  a  date, 
where  law  and  order  are  extindh  An¬ 
archy,  finely,  is  no  lefs  incompatible 
with  true  liberty  than  abfolute  defpotifm  ; 
and  of  tlie  two  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  is 
the  lead  eligible,  or  the  moft  miferable 
hate.  Liberty  by  no  means  fuppofes  the 
ablence  of  all  government.  It  only  fup¬ 
pofes  that  the  government  under  which 
1  is  wife ;  and  that  the  re- 

fcraints 
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firaints  to  which  we  voluntarily  fubmit  SERM. 
ourfelves  have  been  contrived  for  the  ge- 
neral  intereft. 

To  be  free,  therefore,  imports,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  our  being  placed  in  fuch  circumltan- 
ces,  that  within  the  bounds  of  juftice  and 
good  order,  we  can  ad  according  to  our 
own  deliberate  choice,  and  take  fuch  mea- 
fures  for  our  condud  as  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  are  conducive  to  our  welfare ; 
without  being  obftruded  either  by  ex¬ 
ternal  force,  or  by  violent  internal  impulfe. 

This  is  that  happy  and  dignified  date 
•which  every  wife  man  earneftly  wifhes  to 
enjoy.  The  advantages  which  refult  from 
it  are  chiefly  thefe  three ;  freedom  of  choice; 
independence  of  mind ;  boidnefs  and  fe- 
curity.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  diftin- 
guifhing  charaders  of  liberty,  I  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  (how  that,  in  the  firlt  place,  vice 
deprives  bad  men  of  free  choice  in  their 
adions ;  that,  in  the  fecond  place,  it 
brings  them  under  a  flavifh  dependence 
on  external  circumftances  ;  and  that,  in 
the  third  place,  it  reduces  them  to  that 
1  abject, 
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•  abjed,  cowardly,  and  difquieted  ftatfi 
wmch  is  elfentially  charade  rift  ic  of  bon¬ 
dage. 

I.  Vice  is  inconfiftent  with  liberty,  as  is 
deprives  finners  of  the  power  of  free  choice, 
by  bringing  them  under  the  dominion 
of  paiHons  and  habits.  Religion  and  virtue 
addrefs  themfelves  to  realbn.  They  call 
us  to  look  round  on  every  fide  ;  to  think 
well  of  the  confequences  of  our  adions  ; 
anfl,  before  we  take  any  Rep  of  importance, 
to  compare  the  good  with  the  evil  that 
may  enfue  from  it.  He  therefore  who  fol¬ 
lows  their  didates,  ads  the  pare  of  a  man 
who  freely  confults,  and  chufes,  for  his  own 
mterefl.  But  vice  can  make  no  preten- 
fiens  of  this  kind.  It  awaits  not  the  teft  of 
deliberate  companion  and  choice;  but  o- 
verpowers  us  at  once  by  fome  flriking  im- 
preflion  of  prefent  advantage  or  enjoyment, 
it  hurries  us  with  the  violence  of  paffion; 
captivates  us  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
fure ;  or  dazzles  us  by  the  glare  of  riches, 
the  finner  yields  to  the  impulfe,  merely 

becaufe 
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becaufe  he  cannot  refill  it.  Beafon  re-  SERM. 
monftrates  ;  confciencc  endeavours  to 
check  him  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Having  once 
allowed  home  ftrong  pafiion  to  gain  the 
afcendant,  he  has  thrown  himfelf  into 
the  middle  of  a  torrent,  againil  which  he 
may  fometimes  faintly  druggie,  but  the 
impetuolity  of  the  dream  bears  him  along. 

In  this  fkuation  he  is  lo  far  from  being 
free,  that  he  is  not  mailer  of  himfelf.  • 

He  does  not  go,  but  is  driven ;  tolled,  a- 
gitated,  and  impelled  ;  paflive,  like  a  fliip 
to  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

After  pafiion  has  for  a  while  exercifed 
its  tyrannical  fway,  its  vehemence  may  by 
degrees  fubfide.  But  when  by  long  in¬ 
dulgence,  it  has  edablifned  habits  of  gra- 
tificadon,  the  finner  s  bondage  becomes 
then  more  confirmed,  and  more  miferable. 

For  during  the  heat  of  purfuit  he  is  little 
capable  of  reflection.  But,  when  his  ar- 
dour  is  abated,  and  nevertheiefs,  a  vitious 
habit  rooted,  he  has  full  leifure  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  heavy  yoke  he  has  brought  upon 
himfelf.  How  many  Haves  do  we  fee  in 

the 
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SERM.  the  world  to  intemperance,  and  all  kinds 

of  criminal  pleafure,  merely  through  the 
influence  of  cuftoms  which  they  had  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  fo  inveterate  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  alter  them  ?  Are 
they  not  often  reduced  to  a  condition  fo 

\  i 

wretched,  that  when  their  licentious  plea- 
fures  have  become  utterly  infipid,  they 
are  ftill  forced  to  continue  them,  folely  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  refrain ;  not  becaufe 
the  indulgence  gives  them  pleafure,  but 
becaufe  abflinence  would  give  them  pain  ; 
and  this  too,  even  when '  they  are  obliged 
at  laft  to  condemn  their  habits  of  life,  as 

injuring  their  fortune,  impairing  their 

« 

conftitution,  or  difgracing  their  charac¬ 
ter  ?  Vice  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  that  we 
can  fay  to  it,  Hitherto  Jhalt  thou  come  and 
no  further.  Having  once  entered  into  its 
territories,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make 
a  retreat  when  we  pleafe.  He  that  corn- 
witleth  fin  is  the  Jervant  of  fin.  No  man 
who  has  once  yielded  up  the  government 
of  his  mind,  and  given  loofe  rein  to  his 
defires  and  paffions,  can  tell  how  far  thefe 

may 
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may  carry  him.  He  may  be  brought  into  S  E  R  m. 
fuch  a  defperate  date,  that  nothing  Mil  all 
remain  for  him  but  to  look  back  with 


regret  upon  the  forfaken  path  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  liberty  ;  and,  feverely  confcious 
of  the  thraldom  he  buffers,  to  groan  under 
fetters  which  he  defpairs  of  throwine  of 
C <3w  the  Lthiopian  change  'his  Jkrn ,  or  the 

leopard  his  /pots  ?  then  may  ye  a/fo  do  good 
•who  are  accuflomed  to  do  evil  *. 

Vice  confirms  its  dominion,  and  ex¬ 
tends  it  Hill  farther  over  the  1'oul,  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  finner  to  lupport  one  crime  by 
means  of  another.  Not  only  is  he  enllav- 
ed  to  thofe  vices  which  take  their  rile 
from  his  own  inclination,  but  they  render 
.others  neceffary,  to  'which,  againft  his  in¬ 
clination,  he  muff  fubmit  j  and  thereby 
ftrengthen  the  commanding  power  of  ini¬ 
quity  within  him.  The  immoderate  love 
of  pleafure,  for  inftance,  leads  him  into 
expence  beyond  his  fortune.  In  order  to 
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fupport  that  expence,  he  is  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  low  and  difhonourable 
methods  of  gain,  which  originally  he  de- 
fpifed.  To  cover  thefe,  he  is  forced  upon 
arts  of  diffimulation  and  fraud.  One  in- 
ifance  of  fraud  obliges  him  to  fupport 
it  by  another  ;  till,  in  the  end,  there  a- 
rifes  a  character  of  complicated  vice ;  of 
luxury  fhooting  forth  into  bafenefs,  dif- 
honefty,  injuftice,  and  'perhaps  cruelty. 
]t  is  thus  that  one  favourite  paflioii  brings 
in  a  tribe  of  auxiliaries  to  complete  the 
dominion  of  fin.  Among  all  our  corrupt 
paflions  there  is  a  ftrong  and  intimate  con- 
nedlion.  When  any  one  of  them  is  a- 
dopted  into  our  family,  it  never  quits  us 
until  it  has  fathered  upon  us  all  its  kind¬ 
red.-— — ■  By  fuch  means  as  thefe,  by  the 
violence  of  paflions,  by  the  power  of  ha¬ 
bits,  and  by  the  conne&ion  of  one  vice 
with  another,  fin  eftabliflies  that  fervitude 
over  the  will,  which  deprives  bad  men  of 

tr 

all  power  of  free  choice  in  thqir  actions, 

II.  The  flavery  produced  by  vice  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  in  the  dependence  under  which,  it  SERM. 
brings  the  finner,  to  circumftances  of  exter-  X' 
nal  fortune.  One  of  the  favourite  charac¬ 
ters  of  liberty,  is  the  independence  it  be- 
flows.  He  who  is  truly  a  freeman  is  above  all 
fervile  compliances,  and  abjed  fubjection. 

He  is  able  to  reft  upon  himfelf;  and  while 
he  regards  his  fuperiors  with  proper  de¬ 
ference,  neither  debafes  lfimlelf  by  cring¬ 
ing  to  them,  nor  is  tempted  to  purchafe 
their  favour  by  difhonourable  means. 

But  the  finner  has  forfeited  every  privi- 
ledge  of  this  nature.  His  paflions  and 
habits  render  him  an  abfolute  dependant 
.  on  the  world,  and  the  world’s  favour ;  on 
the  uncertain  goods  of  fortune,  and  the 
fickle  humours  of  men.  For  it  is  by 
tnefe  he  fubfitcs,  and  among  thcfe  his 
happinefs  is  fought ;  according  as  his 
paflions  determine  him  to  purfue  plea- 
fures,  riches,  or  preferments.  Having  no 
fund  within  himfelf  whence  to  draw  enjoy¬ 
ment,  his  only  refource  is  in  things  with¬ 
out.  His  hopes  and  fears  all  hang  upon 
the  world.  He  partakes  in  all  its  vicilii- 
tudes  ;  and  is  moved  and  fliaken  by  eve- 
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SERM.  ry  wind  of  fortune.  This  is  to  be  in  the 
fhidteft  fenfe  a  flave  to  the  world. 

Religion  and  virtue,  on  the  other 
hand,  confer  on  the  mind  principles  of 
noble  independence.  The  upright  man  is 
Jatisfed  from  himfelf.  He  defpifes  not  the 
advantages  of  fortune ;  but  he  centers 
not  his  happinefs  in  them.  With  a  mo¬ 
derate  {hare  of  them  he  can  be  contented; 
and  contentment  is  felicity.  Happy  in 
his  own  integrity,  confcious  of  the  edeem 
of  good  men,  repofing  firm  truft  in  the 
providence,  and  the  promifes  of  God,  he 
is  exempted  from  fervile  dependence  on 
other  things.  He  can  wrap  himfelf  up 
in  a  good  confcience,  and  look  forward, 
without  terror,  to  the  change  of  the  world. 
Let  all  things  fhift  around  him  as  they 
pleafe,  he  believes  that,  by  the  divine  or¬ 
dination,  they  fhall  be  made  to  ivork  to¬ 
gether  in  the  ififue  for  his  good:  And 
therefore,  having  much  to  hope  from 
God.  and  little  to  fear  from  the  world, 
he  can  be  eafy  in  every  ftate.  One  who 
poileiTes  within  himfelf  fuch  an  eftabiilh- 

ment 
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ment  of  mind,  is  truly  free. — But  (hall  serm. 

^  •  V 

I  cal!  that  man  free,  who  has  nothing  that 
is  liis  owu,  no  property  allured  ;  whofe 
very  heart  is  not  his  own,  but  rendered 
the  appendage  of  external  things,  and  the 
fport  of  fortune  ?  Is  that  man  free,  let 
his  outward  condition  be  ever  fo  fplendid, 
whom  his  imperious  paffions  detain  at 
their  call,  whom  they  fend  forth  at  their 
pleafure,  to  drudge  anti  toil,  and  to  beg 
his  only  enjoyment  from  the  cafualties  of 
the  world  r  Is  he  free,  who  mult  flatter 

and  lie  to  compafs  his  ends ;  who  mufl 

/ 

bear  with  this  man’s  caprice,  and  that 
man’s  fcorn;  mull  profefs  friendfhip  where 
he  hates,  and  re fpecl  where  he  contemns ; 
who  is  not  at  liberty  to  appear  in  his  own 
colours,  nor  to  fpeak  his  own  fentiments  ; 
who  dares  not  be  honeft,  left  he  fhould 

be  poor  r - -Believe  it,  no  chains  bind 

fo  hard,  no  fetters  are  fo  heavy,  as  thofc 
which  fallen  the  corrupted  heart  to  this 
treacherous  world  ;  no  dependence  is 
more  contemptible  than  that  under  which 
the  voluptuous,  the  covetous,  or  the  am¬ 
id  3  bilious 
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S  E  R  M.  bitious  man  lies  to  the  means  of  pleafure, 
gain,  or  power.  Yet  this  is  the  boafted  li¬ 
berty,  which  vice  promifes,  as  the  recom- 
pefice  of  fetting  us  free  from  the  falutary 
reftraints  of  virtue. 

lib  Another  character  of  the  tlave- 
ry  of  vice,  is  that  mean,  cowardly,  and  dif- 
quieted  ftate,  to  which  it  reduces  the  tinner. 
Boldnefs  and  magnanimity  have  ever  been 
accounted  the  native  effeCts  of  liberty. 
He  who  enjoys  it,  having  nothing  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  oppreffive  power,  performs 
the  offices,  and  enjoys  the  comforts  of 
life,  with  a  manly  and  undifturbed  mind, 
Hence  his  behaviour  is  dignified,  and  his 
fentiments  are  honourable  ;  while  he  who 
is  accutlomed  to  bend  under  fervile  tlibjec- 
tion,  has  always  been  found  mean-fpirited, 
timorous,  and  bafe. — Compare,  in  thefe 
refpeCts,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  man 
and  you  will  eafily  fee  to  which  of  them 
the  characteriftics  of  freedom  xnotl  juftly 
belong.  The  man  of  virtue,  relying  on 
a  good  confidence  and  the  protection  of 
i  Heaven, 
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Heaven,  acts  with  firmnefs  and  courage;  SEllM. 
and  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  fears 
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not  the  face  of  man.  The  man  of  vice, 
confcious  of  his  low  and  corrupt  aims, 
fhrinks  before  the  ftedfaft  and  piercing 
eye  of  integrity  ;  is  ever  looking  around 
him  with  anxious  and  fearful  circumfpec- 
tion,  and  thinking  of  fubterfuges,  by 
which  he  may  efcape  from  danger.  The 
one  is  bold  as  a  lion;  the  other  jlieth  ivhen 
no  man  'purjueth.  To  the  one,  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  contemptible,  by  which  he  can  pro¬ 
cure  any  prefent  advantage.  The  other 
looks  with  difdain  on  whatever  would  de¬ 
grade  his  character.  u  I  will  not,”  lays 
he,  u  fo  demean  myfeif,  as  to  catch  the 
44  favour  of  the  greateft  man,  by  this  or 
u  that  low  art.  It  lhall  not  be  faid  or 
thought  of  me,  that  1  did  what  was  bale 
in  order  to  make  my  fortune.  Let  ou¬ 
tliers  Pioop  fo  low,  who  cannot  be  with- 
u  out  the  favours  of  the  world.  But  1 
can  want  them,  and  therefore  at  fuch  a 
price  I  will  not  purchafe  them.”  This 
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is  the  voice  of  true  liberty;  and  fpeaks 
that  greatnels  of  mind  which  it  is  formed 
to  infpire. 

Correfponding  to  that  abjed  difpofition 
which  charaderifes  a  bad  man,  are  the 
fears  that  haunt  him  T  he  terrors  of  a 
dave  dwell  on  hii  mind,  and  often  appear 
in  his  behaviour.  For  gudt  is  never  free 
from  fufpicion  and  alarm.  The  finner 
is  afraid,  fometimes,  of  the  partners  of  his 
crimes,  left  they  betray  him  ;  fometimes, 
of  thole  who  have  buffered  by  his  crimes, 
left  they  revenge  themfelves  ;  frequently, 
of  the  world  around  him,  left  it  deted 
him ;  and  what  is  worft  of  all,  he  is  re¬ 
duced  to  be  afraid  of  himfelf.  There  is 
a  wdtnefs  within  him  that  teftifies  againft 
his  mifdeeds  ;  and  threatens  him  in  fe- 
cret,  when  other  alarms  leave  him.  Con* 
fcience  holds  up  to  his  view  the  image  of 
his  paft  crimes,  with  this  infcription  en¬ 
graved  upon  it,  “  God  < will  bring  every 

•w 01  k  into  judgement G  How  oppofite  is 
luch  a  ftate  as  this,  to  the  peaceful  fecu- 
lity  arifing  from  the  liberty  enjoyed  by 

the 
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the  virtuous? - Were  there  nothing  Serm. 

Y 

more  in  the  circum ‘lances  of  tinners  to 
affix  upon  them  the  marks  of  fervitude, 
this  alone  would  be  fufficient,  that,  as  the 
fcripture  expreffes  it,  through  fear  of  death 
they  are  all  their  lifetime  Jubjecl  to  bondage *. 

Death  fets  all  other  captives  free.  The 
Have  who  digs  in  the  mine,  or  labours 
at  the  oar,  can  rejoice  in  the  profpedt  of 
laying  down  his  burden  together  with 
his  life  ;  and  taftes  the  hope  of  being  at 
iaft  on  equal  terms  with  his  cruel  oppref- 
for.  But  to  the  Have  of  guilt  there  arifes 
no  hope  from  death.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  obliged  to  look  forward  with  con- 
ftant  terror  to  this  moft  certain  of  all 
events,  as  the  conclulion  of  all  his  hopes 
and  the  commencement  of  his  greateft 
miferies. 

I  have  thus  fet  before  you  fuch  clear 
and  unequivocal  marks  of  the  fervitude 

undergone 
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SERM.  undergone  by  finners,  as  fully  verify  the 
aflertion  in  the  text,  that  a  ftate  of  vice 
and  corruption  is  a  ftate  of  bondage.  In 
order  to  perceive  how  fevere  a  bondage 
it  is,  let  us  attend  to  fome  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  aggravation  which  belong  to 
it. 

Fifft,  It  is  a  bondage  to  which  the  mind 
itfelf,  the  native  feat  of  liberty,  is  fubje di¬ 
ed.  In  other  cafes,  a  brave  man  can 
comfort  himfelf  with  refledling  that,  let 
tyrants  do  their  worft,  let  prifons  or  fet¬ 
ters  be  his  lot,  his  mind  remains  uncon¬ 
quered  and  free.  Of  this  liberty  they 
cannot  rob  him ;  here  he  moves  in  a  high¬ 
er  fphere,  above  the  reach  of  oppreftion  or 
confinement.  But  what  avails  the  fhow 
of  external  liberty,  to  one  who  has  loft 
the  government  of  himfelf?  As  our  Sa~ 
viour  reafons,  in  another  cafe,  If  the  light 
that  is  in  thee  be  darknefs ,  how  great  is  that 
darknefs  ?  So  we  may  reafon  here,  if  that 
part  of  thy  nature,  thy  mind,  thy  will, 
by  which  only  thou  canft  enjoy  and  re- 
lilli  liberty,  be  itfelf  in  bondage  to  evil 

paffiom 
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paflions  and  habits,  how  miferable  muft 
be  that  bondage  ? 

Next,  It  is  aggravated  by  this  confide- 
ration,  that  it  is  a  bondage  which  we  have 
brought  upon  ourfelves.  To  have  been 
forced  into  flavery,  is  misfortune  and  mi- 
fery.  But  to  have  renounced  our  liberty 
and  chofen  to  be  llaves,  is  the  greatelt  re¬ 
proach  added  to  the  greatelt  mifery.  M  o¬ 
ments  there  frequently  mull  be,  when  a 
Sinner  is  fenlible  of  the  degradation  of  his 
{late  ;  when  he  feels  with  pain  the  flavilh 
dependence  under  which  he  is  brought  to 
fortune  and  the  world,  to  violent  paflions 
and  fettled  habits,  and  to  fears  and  ap¬ 
prehensions  ariflng  from  confcious  guilt. 
In  fuch  moments,  how  cruel  is  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  of  all  this  difgrace  and  mifery 
he  has  been  the  author  to  himfelf ;  that 
by  voluntary  compliance,  he  has  given  to 
his  paflions  that  haughty  afcendant  which 
they  now  exercife  over  him  ;  has  forged 
the  chains  with  which  he  is  bound  ;  and 
fold  himfelf  to  do  iniquity  ! 


Laflly, 
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Laftly,  The  fervitude  of  vice  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  this  farther  aggravation,  that 
it  is  fubjection  to  our  own  fervants.  Thofe 
cl e fires  and  paffions,  which  the  {inner  has 
raifed  to  lawlefs  rule,  were  given  us  as 
inftruments  of  felf-prefervation  ;  but  were 
plainly  defigned  to  be'  under  the  direction 
of  a  higher  power.  Of  themfelves,  they 
arc  headilrong  and  blind  ;  they  bear  all 
the  marks  of  intended  fubordination  ;  and 
confcience  is  invefted  with  every  en- 
fign  of  authority  and  fupremacy.  But 
fin  inverts  the  whole  frame  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  It  compels  reafon  to  bow  down 
before  thofe  paffions  which  it  was  formed 
to  command  ;  and  leads  it,  as  it  were  in 
triumph,  to  grace  the  fhameful  conqueft 
of  its  minifters  and  fervants.  It  has  been 
always  obferved  that  none  are  fo  infolent 
in  power,  as  they  who  have  ufurped  an 
authority  to  which  they  had  no  right  ; 
and  fo  it  is  found  to  hold  in  this  inflance. 
The  defires  and  paffions  of  a  vitious  man, 
having  once  obtained  an  unlimited  fway, 
trample  him  under  their  feet.  They 
3  make 
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make  him  feel  that  he  is  fubjeCt  to  divers,  SERM. 
and  contradictory  as  well  as  imperious 
mailers,  who  often  pull  him  different 
wavs..  11  is  foul  is  rendered  the  1  ecep— 

J 

tacle  of  many  repugnant  and  jarring  dil- 
nolicions  ;  and  refembles  lome  barbar- 

i 

ous  country,  cantoned  out  into  different 
principalities,  who  are  continually  waging 

war  on  one  another. - Such  is  the  Hate 

into  which  linners  have  brought  them- 
felves,  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  fuppof- 
ed  confinement  of  virtue.  Where  they 
had  promifed  themfelves  nothing  but  eafe 
and  pleafure,  they  are  made  to  experience 
reftraints  more  fevere,  and  mortifications 
more  painful,  than  any  which  they  would 
have  undergone  under  the  difcipline  of 
religion. 

It  will  perhaps  be  contended  by  fome, 
that  although  the  reprefentation  which 
has  now  been  coven  of  the  llaverv  of  fin 

O  J 

holds  true  in  certain  inftances,  yet  that 
it  is  applicable  only  to  thofe  who  come 
under  the  defcription  of  atrocious  finners. 

They  imagine  that  a  certain  moderate 
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couiTc  may  oe  held  in  vice,  by  means  of 
winch,  men,  without  throwing  altogether 
afide  the  restraints  of  reafon,  may  enjoy 
an  eaiy  and  pl^afurable  life. — - — -By  rea- 
i oning  tn us,  my  friends,  you  flatter  and 
deceive  yourfelves  to  your  own  deftruc- 
tion.  he  allured,  that,  by  every  vitious 
indulgence,  you  are  making  an  approach 
to  a  flate  of  complete  Slavery  ;  you  are 
forfeiting  a  certain  Share  of  your  liber- 
T}  ;  how  foon  the  w^hole  of  it  may  be  for¬ 
feited,  you  are  not  aware.  It  is  true  that 
Oil  which  has  now  been  laid  of  the  lervi- 
tuae  or  fin,  applies  only  to  a  character  cor¬ 
rupted  in  the  extreme*  But,  remember 
tnat  to  this  extreme  no  man  ever  arrives 
at  once.  He  palfes  through  many  of 
t  ho  fie  intermediate  ftages,  in  one  of  which 
you  arc  now  perhaps  found.  Vice  al¬ 
ways  creeps  by  degrees  ;  and  infenfibly 
twines  around  us  thofe  concealed  fetters 
by  which  we  are  at  lafl:  completely  bound. 
™As  you  value  therefore  your  liberty 
and  your  happinels,  avoid  every  approach 
to  evil,  Confider  all  vitious  pleafures  as 

enchanted 
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enchanted  ground,  by  entering  on  which,  SERM. 
you  will  be  farther  and  farther  enfnared 
within  the  magic  circle,  till  at  length  you 
are  precluded  from  all  retreat.  The  mod 
pure  and  virtuous  man  is  always  the 
freed.  The  religion  of  Chrid  is  judly 
entitled  the  perfeil  law  of  liberty  It  is 
only  when  the  Son  makes  us  free ,  that  ive 
are  free  indeed :  and  it  was  with  reafon 
the  Pfalmid  faid,  I  will  walk  at  liberty , 
for  1 feek  thy  precepts  "j*. 

*  James  i.  25.  f  Pfalm  cxix.  45, 
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ford,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy 


houjs ,  and  the  place  where  thine  honour 
dwelleth. 


0  D  is  a  Spirit ,  and  they  that  worfhip 
,  him ,  nil i (l  wo> Jhip  him  in  fpirit  and  in 


truth.  That  religion  chiefly  confifts  in 
an  inward  principle  of  goodnefs,  is  be¬ 
yond  difpute,  and  that  its  value  and  effi¬ 
cacy  are  derived  from  its  effects  in  puri¬ 
fying  the  heart,  and  reforming  the  life. 


All 
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All  external  fervices,  which  have  not  this  S  E  r  m. 

xi. 

tendency,  are  entirely  infignificant.  They 
degenerate  into  mere  fu perdition,  equally 
unacceptable  to  God,  and  unprofitable  to 
man.  Hence  they  are  fo  often  treated  in 
fcripture  with  high  contempt,  when  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  room  of  the  important  du¬ 
ties  of  a  virtuous  life. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  certain  that 
external  fervices  have  their  own  place, 
and  a  confiderable  one  too,  in  the  fyftem 
of  religion.  What  their  proper  place  is  no 
one  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  difcern,  who  will 

1 

only  make  a  juft  diftin&iou  between  the 
means,  and  the  end,  in  religion.  It  is 
evident  there  is  danger  of  mens  erring 
here,  either  on  one  fide  or  other  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  erred  on  both. 

After  it  was  obferved,  that  mankind  were 
prone  to  lay  too  much  weight  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  religion,  it  began  to  be 
thought,  that  no  weight  was  to  be  allowed 
to  them  at  all.  The  time  was,  when  all 
religion  centered  in  attending  the  duties 
of  the  church,  and  paying  veneration  to 
Vol.  IV.  P  whatever 
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whatever  was  accounted  facred.  This  alone 
fan  elided  the  character,  and  compenfated 
every  blemifh  in  moral  conduct.  From 
this  extreme,  the  fpirit  of  the  age  feems  to 
be  running  fad  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  of 
holding  every  thing  light  that  belongs  to 
public  wordiip.  But  if  fuperdition  be  an 
evil  and  a  very  great  one  it  undoubtedly 
is,  irreligion  is  not  a  fmaller  evil  :  And 
though  the  form  of  g  odhne/s  may  often 
remain,  when  the  power  of  it  is  wanting  ; 
yet  the  power  cannot  well  fubdd  where 
the  form  is  altogether  gone.* — The  holy 
Pfalmid,  whofe  words  are  now  before  us, 
difeovers  much  better  principles.  Ex- 
preffing  always  the  highed  regard  for  the 
laws  of  God,  and  the  precepts  of  virtue, 
he  breathes,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fpirit  of 
pure  devotion.  Though  loaded  with  the 
cares  of  royalty,  and  encircled  with  the 
fplendor  of  a  court,  he  thought  it  well  be* 
came  him  to  diow  refpeeft  to  the  great 
Lord  of  nature  ;  and  on  many  occadons 
expreffes,  as  he  does  in  the  text,  his  de¬ 
light  in  the  public  fervice  of  the  temple. 

Lord 3 
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Lord,  1  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  SERM. 

houfe ,  and  the  place  where  thine  honour  v _ fj 

dwelleth.  In  difeourfing  from  which  words 
1  purpoie  to  lhow  the  importance  of  the 
public  worfhip  of  God,  and  the  benefits 
refulting  from  it.  I  ill al I  confider  it  in 
three  lights;  as  it  refpedts  God;  as  it  re- 
fpedts  the  world  ;  as  it  refpects  ourfelves. 

I.  Let  us  confider  it  with  refpecl  to 
God.  If  there  exift  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  no  confequence 
appears  more  natural  and  diredt  than  this, 

9 

that  he  ought  to  be  worfhipped  by  his  crea¬ 
tures,  with  every  outward  exprefiion  of 
fubmiflion  and  honour.  We  need  only 
appeal  to  every  man’s  heart,  whether  this 
be  not  a  principle  which  carries  along 
with  it  its  own  obligation,  that  to  Him 
who  is  the  Fountain  of  our  life,  and  the 
Father  of  our  mercies  ;  to  Iiim  who  has 
railed  up  that  beautiful  ftrudture  of  the 
univerfe  in  which'  we  dwell,  and  where 
we  are  furrounded  with  fo  many  blef- 
fings  and  comforts ;  folemn  acknowledge- 
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se^rm.  merits  of  gratitude  fhould  be  made,  praw 
fes  and  prayers  fliould  be  offered,  and  all 
fuitable  marks  of  dependance  on  him  be  ex- 
preffed.— This  obligation  extends  beyond 
the  filent  and  fecret  fentiments  of  our 
hearts.  Befides  private  devotion,  it  na¬ 
turally  leads  to  affociations  for  public  wor- 
ihip  ;  to  open  and  declared  profefiions  of 
refpect  for  the  Deity.  Where  bleflings 
are  received  in  common,  an  obligation 
lies  upon  the  community,  jointly  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  them.  Sincere  gratitude  is  al¬ 
ways  of  open  and  diffufive  nature.  It 
loves  to  pour  itfelf  forth;  to  give  free  vent 
to  its  emotions  ;  and,  before  the  world, 
to  acknowledge  and  honour  a  Benefadlor. 

So  confonant  is  this  to  the  natural  fen¬ 
timents  of  mankind,  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  have,  as  with  one  confent, 
agreed  to  inflitute  fome  forms  of  worfliip; 
to  hold  meetings,  at  certain  times,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  deities.  Survey  the  focie- 
tiesofmenin  their  rude  ft  date  ;  explore 
the  African  defarts,  the  wilds  of  America, 
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or  the  diftant  iflands  of  the  ocean;  and  SERM. 
you  will  find  that  over  all  the  earth  fome 
feligious  ceremonies  have  obtained.  You 
will  every  where  trace,  in  one  form  or  o- 
ther,  the  temple,  the  prieft,  and  the  offer¬ 
ing.  The  prevalence  of  the  moft  abfurd 
fuperftitions  furnifhes  this  teftimony  to 
the  truth,  that  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
the  principle  is  engraved,  of  worfliip  being 
due  to  that  invifible  Power  who  rules  the 
world. — Herein  confiffs  the  great  excel¬ 
lency  of  Chriftian  l'eligiort,  that  it  hath 
inftrudted  us  in  the  fimple  and  fpiritual 
nature  of  that  worlliip.  Difencumbered 
of  idle  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  its  ri¬ 
tual  is  pure,  and  worthy  of  a  divine  Au¬ 
thor.  Its  pofitive  inftitutions  are  few  in 
number,  moft  fignificant  of  fpiritual 
things,  and  diredtly  conducive  to  good 
life  and  practice.  How  inexcufable  then 
are  we,  if,  placed  in  fuch  happy  circum- 
ftances,  the  fenfe  of  thofe  obligations  to 
the  public  worlliip  of  God  fhall  be  oblite¬ 
rated  among  us,  which  the  light  of  nature 
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inculcated,  in  Tome  meafure,  on  the  moft 
wild  and  barbarous  nations  ? 

The  refinements  of  falfe  philofophy 
have  indeed  fuggefted  this  fiiadow  of  ob¬ 
jection,  that  God  is  too  great  to  (land  in 
need  of  any  external  fervice  from  his  crea¬ 
tures  ;  that  our  exprefiions  of  praife  and 
honour  are  mifplaced  with  refpeCt  to  him, 
who  is  above  all  honour  and  all  praife ; 
that  in  his  fight,  the  homage  we  feek  to 
pay  mult  appear  contemptible;  and  is 
therefore  in  itfelf  fnperfluous  and  trif¬ 
ling. - But  who  hath  taught  thofe  vain 

reafoners,  that  all  exprefiions  of  gratitude 
and  honour  towards  a  fuperior  become 
unfuitable,  merely  becaufe  that  fuperior 
needs  not  any  returns  ?  Were  they  ever 
indebted  to  one  whofe  favours  they  had 
it  not  in  their  power  to  repay  ;  and,  did 
they,  on  that  account,  feel  themfelves  fet 
loofe  from  every  obligation  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  and  to  praife  their  benefadtor  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  difinterefted  his 
beneficence  was,  did  not  gratitude,  in  any 
ingenuous  mind,  burn  with  the  greater 
2  ardour, 
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ardour,  and  prompt  them  the  more  eager-  SERM. 
ly  to  feize  every  opportunity  of  publicly 

teflifying  the  feelings  of  their  hearts  ? - 

Almighty  God,  it  is  true,  is  too  great  to 
need  our  fervice  or  homage.  But  he  is 
alio  too  good  not  to  accept  it,  when  it  is 
the  native  exprelhon  of  a  grateful  and  ge¬ 
nerous  mind.  If  pride  and  lelf-fufficien- 
cy  fliffie  all  fentiments  of  dependance  on 
our  Creator  ;  if  levity,  and  attachment  to 
worldly  pleafures,  render  us  totally  ne¬ 
glectful  of  exprefling  our  thankfulnefs  to 
Him  for  his  bleflings ;  do  we  not  hereby 
difcover  fuch  a  want  of  proper  feeling, 
fuch  a  degree  of  hardnefs  and  corruption 
in  our  affections,  as  fhows  us  to  be  im¬ 
moral  and  unworthy;  and  mult  juflly  ex- 
pofe  us  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  heaven  ? 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  every  no- 
tion  which  we  can  form  of  the  Father  of 
the  univerfe,  muff  it  not  be  acceptable 
to  him  to  behold  his  creatures  properly 
affeCled  in  heart  towards  their  great  bene¬ 
factor  ;  affembling  together  to  exprefs,  in 
acts  of  worfhip,  that  gratitude,  love,  and 
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SErm.  reverence  which  they  owe  him;  and  thus 
nourifhing  and  promoting  in  one  another 
an  affectionate  fenfe  of  his  goodnefs  ?  Are 
not  fuch  diipofitions,  and  fuch  a  behavi¬ 
our  as  this,  intimately  connected  with  all 
virtue  ? 

0  Come ,  let  ns  worjhip  and  bow  down  ; 
let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker .  For 
he  is  our  God ;  and  we  are  the  flock  of  his 
pajiure.  Enter  into  his  gates  with  thankf- 
giving  and  his  courts  with  praije.  F he  pray¬ 
er  of  the  upright  is  his  delight.  It  cometh  be¬ 
fore  him  as  incenje ,  and  the  uplifting  of  their 

hands  as  the  evening  facrifice.- - Having 

thus  fhown  the  reafonablenefs  of  public 
worfhip  with  refpect  to  God,  let  us  now. 


II.  Con  sider  its  importance  in  another 
view,  as  it  refpetfts  the  world.  When  we 
furvey  the  general  ftate  of  mankind,  we 
find  them  continually  immerfed  in  world¬ 
ly  affairs ;  bulled  about  providing  the  ne- 
ceffanes  of  life,  occupied  in  the  purfuits 
of  their  pleafures,  or  eagerly  profecuting 
the  advancement  of  their  interefts.  In 

fuch 
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fuch  a  fituation  of  things,  a  fmall  mea-  S 
fure  of  reflexion  might  convince  any  one, 
that  without  fome  returns  of  flicred  days, 
and  fome  folemn  calls  to  public  worlhip, 
it  were  impoflible  to  preferve  in  the 
world  any  fenfe  of  objects,  fo  foreign  to 
the  general  current  of  thought  as  an  in- 
vifible  Governor,  and  a  future  ftate.  If  it 
be  of  importance  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  fociety,  that  there  fhould  prevail 
among  men  the  belief  of  One  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  who  is  the  protedtorof  righteoufnefs 
and  the  avenger  of  crimes  ;  if  it  be  of  im¬ 
portance  that  they  be  taught  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  day  of  judgement,  when  they 
are  to  be  brought  to  account  for  their 
mod  fecret  adlions,  and  eternally  reward¬ 
ed  or  puniihed,  according  as  their  con- 
dudt  has  been  good  or  evil ;  if  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples  as  thefe,  I  fay,  be  of  confequence 
to  the  public  welfare,  they  certainly  en¬ 
force  the  authority  of  public  worlhip, 
and  prove  the  neceflity  of  religious  in- 
ftrudlion. 
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I  Ipeak  now  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  multitude,  the  great  mafs  and  body 
of  the  people.  We  all  know,  how  feldom 
from  education,  or  private  inftrudlion, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  deriving  fen- 
timents  of  religion  or  morality.  Early 
obliged  to  labour  for  their  bread,  they 
would  remain  all  their  days  in  grofs  igno¬ 
rance  of  every  moral  or  facred  principle, 
were  it  not  for  thofe  public  aflemblies  in 
which  they  hear  of  God,  and  Chrift,  and 
judgement,  and  heaven  and  hell.  Shut 
up  thofe  temples  to  which  they  refort 
with  reverence ;  exclude  them  from  the 
opportunities  they  now  poffefs  of  receiv¬ 
ing  religious  inflruclion,  and  imbibing 
religious  ideas ;  and  what  can  you  expedl 
them  to  become  r  no  other  than  a  feroci¬ 
ous  rabble,  who  fet  free  from  checks  of 
confcience,  and  fears  of  divine  vengeance, 
would  be  prone  to  every  outrage  which 
they  could  commit  with  impunity.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  fages  and  legislators  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  tame  and  to  affociate  the  bar¬ 
barous 
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barous  liordes  of  men,  found  it  neceil'ary 
for  this  purpofe,  to  have  recourfe  to  reli- 
gion.  By  bringing  the  rude  multitudes  to 
worfhip  together,  and  at  dated  times  and 
places,  to  join  in  hymns  and  fongs  to  their 
deities,  they  gradually  retrained  them  from 
violence,  and  trained  them  to  fubordina- 
tion  and  civilized  life. 

During  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  after 
periods,  religious  afTembiies  at  church  con¬ 
tinue,  I  am  perfuaded,  to  have  a  very  con- 
fiderable  influence  on  the  civilization  and 
improvement  of  the  people.  Even  inde¬ 
pendent  of  effect  upon  their  moral  princi¬ 
ples,  by  leading  numbers  of  them  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  an  orderly  way,  and  in  their  mod 
decent  appearance,  they  tend  to  humanize 
and  polifli  their  manners.  They  ftrength- 
en  the  focial  connections,  and  promote 
friendly  intercourfe  among  thofe  who  are 
in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
fame  lines  of  life.  It  muft  at  the  fame 
time,  be  agreeable  to  every  humane  mind 
to  think,  that  one  day  in  feven  is  allotted 
for  reft  to  the  poor  from  their  daily  la¬ 
bours. 
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M.  boars,  and  for  fuch  enjoyments  of  eafe 
u  and  comfort  as  their  ftation  affords. 
It  is  tne  only  day  which  gives  them  oc~ 
cafion  to  feel  themfelves  as  belonging 
to  the  fame  clafs  of  beings  with  their  fu- 
periors  ;  when  joining  with  them  in  the 
fame  ads  of  worfhip,  and  recognizing 
a  common  Lord.  Amidfl  thofe  dif- 
tindions  which  the  difference  of  ranks 
neceifarily  introduces  into  human  fociety, 
it  is  furely  fit  that  there  be  fome  occafions 
when  man  can  meet  with  man  as  a  bro- 

l 

ther,  in  order  that  the  pride  of  the  great 
may  be  checked ;  and  the  low  may  be 
taught  that,  if  they  difcharge  properly 
their  appointed  part,  they  have  reafon  to 
exped,  from  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  the 
fame  rewards  with  the  rich  and  the 
mighty. 

It  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  admit¬ 
ted  that  forms  of  public  worfhip,  and 
means  of  religious  inflrudion,  are  impor¬ 
tant,  on  feveral  accounts,  for  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  belong  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  fafety  and  order.  But  many 
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who  admit  this  are  apt  to  think,  that  to 
the  common  people  alone  they  may  be 
left.  To  perfons  of  liberal  education  and 
enlarged  minds,  what  benefit  can  arife 
from  hearing  what  they  already  know ; 
and  what,  perhaps,  is  to  be  inculcated  oil 
them  by  thofe  who  are  of  inferior  capaci¬ 
ty  to  themfelves  ? - Admitting  this  plea 

o t  fuperiority  which  their  vanity  forms, 
and  letting  afide  for  the  prefent  any  per- 
fonal  obligation  they  are  under  to  wror- 
fhip  God,  1  mud  afk  fuch  perfons,  how 
they  can  expect  that  religious  affemblies 
will  be  long  refpecled  by  the  lower  ranks 
of  men,  if  by  men  of  rank  and  education 
they  are  difcountenanced  and  forfaken  ? 
Do  not  they  know,  that  thofe  lower  ranks 
are  ready  to  copy  the  manners,  and  to 
follow  the  example  ot  their  fuperiors  in 
all  things;  but  alfuredly  in  nothing  more, 
than  in  what  appears  to  fet  them  free 
from  reftraint,  and  to  gratify  licentiouf- 
nefs  ?  While  they  acknowledge  the  impor¬ 
tance,  and  even  the  necefhty,  of  public  re- 
iigion  to  certain  clalles  of  men,  do  they, 
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SERM.  neverthelefs,  contribute  by  their  belia- 
viour  to  defeat  the  end  of  public  religion, 
and  to  annihilate  that  importance  which 
they  afcribe  to  it  ? - They  are  employ¬ 

ed  in  framing  laws  and  ft  a  tutes  for  pre¬ 
venting  crimes,  and  keeping  the  diforder- 
ly  multitude  within  bounds ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  by  perfcnally  difcountenan- 
cing  public  worfhip,  they  are  weakening, 
they  are  even  abolifhing,  among  the  mul¬ 
titude,  that  moral  reflraint,  which  is  of 
more  general  influence  upon  manners 
than  all  the  laws  they  frame.  In  vain 
they  complain  of  the  difhonefty  of 
fervants,  of  the  infolence  of  mobs, 
of  the  attacks  of  the  highwayman. 
To  all  thefe  diforders  they  have  them- 
felves  been  acceffory.  By  their  open  dif- 
regard  of  facred  inftitutions,  they  have 
difleminated  profligacy  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  have  broken  down  the  flood¬ 
gates  which  ferved  to  reftrain  the  torrent ; 
they  have  let  it  loofe  to  overflow  the  land; 
and  by  the  growing  deluge  may  them- 
felves  be  fwe'pt  away. — But  I  mu  ft  next  ar¬ 
gue  upon  a  different  ground ;  and  proceed. 

III.  To 
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III.  To  f£t  forth  the  importance  of  the  s  ^ 
public  worfhip  of  God  to  every  individu- 
al,  in  every  rank  of  life.  Whatever  his 
ftation  be,  he  is  ftill  a  man  ;  and  has  the 
duties  of  a  man  to  perform.  Were  his 
attendance  on  divine  worfhip  of  no  other 
tfFcbi,  than  to  add  countenance  to  a  falu- 
tary  inftitution,  this  alone  would  render 
it  his  duty.  But  moreover,  we  affert  it  to 
be  his  duty  on  his  own  account ;  if  it  be 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  ufe  the  proper 
means  of  preferving  and  fortifying  his 
virtue.  All  the  Chriflian  inftitutions  have 
a  diredt  tendency  to  this  end.  They  all 
ierve  to  give  warmth  to  piety,  and  to  add 
folemnity  to  moral  virtue.  A  very  high 
opinion,  indeed,  that  man  mud  have  of 
his  own  character,  who  imagines  that,  a- 
midft  all  the  follies  ancl  corruptions  of  the 
world,  he  Hands  in  need  of  no  aflidance 
tor  enabling  him  to  act  his  part  with  pro¬ 
priety  and  dignity. 

The  queftion  is  not,  whether  perfons  of 
rank  and  education  are  to  learn  any  thing 
that  is  new  to  them,  by  frequenting  the 

places 
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S  E  R  M.  places  of  public  worfhip.  The  great  prin- 
ciples  of  piety  and  morality  are  obvious  - 
and  eafily  known  ;  and  we  fliall  readily 
admit,  that  there  are  many  to  whom  no 
new  inftru&ion  is  communicated  in  the 
houfe  of  God,  But,  my  friends,  the  pur- 
pofe  of  your  going  there  is  to  have  known 
truths  recalled  to  your  mind,  and  their 
dormant  influence  awakened  ;  is  to  have 
ferious  meditations  fuggefted  ;  to  have 
good  difpofidons  railed  ;  to  have  the  heart 
adj ufled  to  a  compofed  and  tranquil 
frame.  Is  there  any  man  of  reafon  and 
reflection,  who  will  not  acknowledge  fuch 
eftCCts,  as  far  as  they  follow  from  attend¬ 
ance  on  religious  ordinances,  to  be  of  the 
mod  beneficial  nature  ?  Thefe  occafiona! 
ceffations  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
life,  thefe  interruptions  to  the  buftle  and 
the  paflions  of  the  world,  in  order  to  think 
and  hear  of  eternity,  are  both  a  relief  and 
an  improvement  to  the  mind.  By  this  re¬ 
treat  from  its  ordinary  circle  of  thoughts, 
it  is  enabled  to  return,  with  more  clearnefs 
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and  more  vigour,  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  SERM. 

X  f 

world,  after  a  ferious  and  proper  paufe. 

But  I  mult  afk  the  perfons  with  whom 
I  now  reafon,  whether  there  be  no  other 
call  to  come  to  God’s  houfe,  than  to  hear 
inftruCtion  there?  ft  not  the  devout  ado¬ 
ration  of  the  God  of  heaven  the  principal 
objecl  of  our  religious  alFemblies  ;  and  is 
this  what  any  man  of  reflection,  and  of 
fober  mind,  dare  to  make  light  of?  In  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  prince  and  the  peafant,  appear  as  fup- 
pliants  alike  for  the  protection  and  favour 
of  the  Almighty. — -Great  and  flourifhing 
as  thoti  may  ft  think  thyfelf,  know  that 
thou  ftandeft  as  much  in  need  of  that 
protection,  as  the  meaneft  of  the  crowd 


whom  thou  beholdelt  worfhipping,  with 
lowly  reverence,  the  God  of  their  fathers. 


1  he  fun  or  profperity  fhines  at  prefent  on 
tliy  head,  and  the  favourable  gale  carries 
tlaee  foftly  along  the  dream  of  life.  Buc 
tne  Almighty  needs  only  to  give  the  word 
and  inftantly  the  tempeft  {hall  rife;  and 
tny  trail  bark  ihall  be  driven  into  the  o- 
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[,  cean,  and  whelmed  in  the  deep.  In  my 
projpirity  I  Jaid  I  Jfjall  never  be  moved. 
'Thou,  Lord ,  didjl  hide  thy  face ,  and  1  was 
troubled . — Look  up,  with  dread,  to  that  aw¬ 
ful  hand  of  providence  which  is  Stretched 
over  your  heads.  Remember  the  instabi¬ 


lity  of  all  human  things  ;  Remember  it, 
and  tremble,  ye  who  defpife  the  devout 
acknowledgement  of  Him  who  difpofes  of 
the  human  fate!  Though  ye  live  many  years 


and  rejoice  in  them  all ,  remember  the  days  of 
darknejs ;  for  they  Jlcall  be  many  *.  • 


But  after  all  that  has  been  ursred  on  this 

O 

1  abject,  I  am  fenfible  it  may  be  objected, 
that  many  who  make  confidence  of  pay¬ 
ing  (tri<5t  regard  to  the  institutions  of  re¬ 
ligion,  do  not  appear  to  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  them.  They  are  not,  it  will 
be  Said,  more  improved  in  moral  conduct, 
and  in  the  proper  difeharge  of  the  feveral 
duties  of  life,  than  others  who  have  been 
apparently  negligent  of  the  Services  of  the 


church 
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church.  On  the  contrary,  a  formal  re-  SERM. 
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gard  to  thefe  appears  to  be  fubftituted  by 

many,  in  the  room  of  the  weightier  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  law. - Though  this  lhould  be 

admitted,  it  goes  no  farther  than  to  fhow 
that  human  weaknei's,  or  corruption,  may 
defeat  the  purpofe  of  the  mold  promifing 
means  of  moral  improvement.  That  a 
fuperftitious  attention  to  external  worfhip, 
has  too  often  ufurped  the  chara&er,  and 
fupplanted  the  place  of  real  virtue,  will 
not  be  denied.  Admonitions  againfl  fo 
dangerous  an  error  cannot  be  given  too 
often.  But  becaufe  the  bed  things  have 
been  often  mifapplied  and  abufed,  no  ar¬ 
gument  thence  arifes  fof  their  being  un¬ 
dervalued,  and  thrown  afide.  So  alfo  rea- 
fon,  inftruddion,  and  difcipline  of  every 
kind,  have  been  frecjuently  perverted  to 
bad  ends ;  and  yet  their  intrinfic  worth 
and  uiefulnefs  remain  untouched  and  ac¬ 
knowledged. - Befides  this,  it  cannot  be 

admitted  that,  becaufe  religious  inftitu- 
tions  produce  not  all  the  good  that  misrht 
be  wi filed 5  and  hoped  for,  they  therefore 

Q  2  do 
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**£*.  110  g°°d  at  all.  This  were  a  rafh  and 

Wv  ill-founded  conclufion.  If  the  morals  of 
men  are  not  always  amended  by  them  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  there  is  reafon, 
however,  to  think  that  they  would  have 
been  worfe  without  them.  Some  check 
is  always  given  by  them  to  open  profliga¬ 
cy.  Some  afliftance  is  furnifhed  to  good 
difpofitions  of  heart;  at  lead,  to  decency 
of  manners.  Even  momentary  impres¬ 
sions  of  ferioufnefs  made  on  the  thoughtlefs 
by  the  Solemnities  ©f  religion,  are  not 
without  their  fruit  They  leave  general¬ 
ly  fome  trace  behind  them  ;  and  when  the 
traces  are  often  renewed,  they  may  be 
hoped,  through  the  divine  bieiTmg,  to 
form  at  laft  a  deep  im predion  on  the 
mind. 

At  the  fame  time,  I  do  not  fay  that  re¬ 
ligious  inftitutions  work  upon  the  mind 
like  a  charm ;  and  that  mere  bodily  at¬ 
tendance  on  them  will  always  enfure  us 
of  fome  profitable  effecft.  Let  the  means 
that  are  employed,  for  the  improvement 
ot  rational  beings,  be  ever  fo  powerful  in 

themfelves, 
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themfelves,  much  of  their  fuccefs  will  ah  SERM, 
ways  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  received  and  applied.  I  fhall 
therefore  conclude  niy  reafonings  on  this 
fubjedt,  with  a  few  obfervations  concerning 
the  difpofitions  requifite  on  our  part,  for 
deriving  benefit  from  the  public  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  religion. 

The  ends  for  which  we  affemble  in  the 
houfe  of  God  are  two  ;  to  worfhip  God, 
and  to  liften  to  religious  inftrudtions. 

The  public  worfhip  of  God  is  the  chief 
and  moft  facred  purpofe  of  every  religious 
affembly  of  Chriftians.  Let  it  here  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  it  is  not  the  uttering,  or 
the  hearing  of  certain  words,  that  confti- 
tutes  the  worfhip  of  the  Almighty.  It  is 
the  heart  that  praifes,  or  prays.  If  the 
heart  accompany  not  the  words  that  are 
fpoken  or  heard,  we  offer  the  Jacrifice  of 
fools .  By  the  inattentive  thought,  and  the 
giddy  and  wandering  eye,  wre  profane  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  turn  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  devotion  into  infult  and  mockery. 

0^3  With 
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With  regard  to  religious  inftrudtion,  at¬ 
tention  and  reverence  are  unqueftionably 
due.  All  religious  and  moral  knowledge 
comes  from  God.  It  is  a  light  from  hea¬ 
ven,  firft  trail  drat  ted  to  man  by  the  ori¬ 
ginal  conflitution  of  his  nature,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  to  fhine  with  fairer  and  fuller 
luftre  by  the  revelation  of  the  gofpel  in 
Jefus  Ghrift.  Its  brightnefs  may  fome- 
times  be  IKonger,  and  fometimes  weaker, 
according  to  the  mediums  by  which  it  is 
conveyed.  But  11  .  1 1 1  as  far  as  the  inftruc- 
tions  delivered  from  the  pulpit  are  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  ray  from  heaven,  they 
are  the  truths  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  fuch.  Refinements  of  vain  phi- 
lofophy,  or  intricate  fubtilities  of  theologi¬ 
cal  controverfy,  are  undoubtedly  not  en¬ 
titled  to  fuch  regard.  But  when  the  great 
principles  of  natural  or  revealed  religion 
are  difeaffed  ;  when  the  important  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gofpel  concerning  the  life, 
and  bufferings,  and  death  of  our  bleffed  Re¬ 
deemer  are  difplayed  ;  or  ufeful  inft ruc¬ 
tions  regarding  the  regulation  of  life,  and 

*  X 
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the  proper  difcharge  of  our  feveral  duties,  slrm. 
are  the  fubjeCts  brought  into  view  ;  it  is 
not  then  the  human  fpeaker,  but  the  di¬ 
vine  authority  that  is  to  be  regarded. 

In  the  fpeaker,  many  imperfections  and 
infirmities  may  be  difcovered.  The  difco- 
veries  of  the  gofpel  arc  reprefented  in 
fcripture,  as  a  hidden  treafure  brought  to 
light ;  but,  by  the  appointment  of  God, 
tve  have  this  treafure  in  earthen  vejfls  *. 

'  It  is  not  the  fpirit  of  curiofity  that  ought 
to  bring  us  to  church.  Too  often,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  we  aflemble  there  merely  as 
critics  on  the  preacher;  critics  on  his  fen- 
timents,  his'  language,  and  his  delivery. 

But,  fuch  are  not  the  difpofitions  which 
become  us  on  fo  ferious  an  occafion.  It 
is  with  humility,  with  fairnefs,  and  can¬ 
dour,  with  an  intention  to  improve  our- 
lelves  in  piety  and  virtue,  with  a  view  to 
make  perfonal  application  to  our  own  cha¬ 
racter,  that  we  ought  to  hear  the  word  of 

Q_4  G  od. 
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SERM.  God. - When  we  enter  the  facred  tcm- 

^-v-0  us  ever  consider  ourlelves  as  crea¬ 

tures  furrounded  with  darknefs,  Peeking 
illumination  from  heaven;  as  guilty  crea¬ 
tures,  imploring  forgivenefs  from  our 
judge  ;  as  frail  and  mortal  creatures,  pre¬ 
paring  for  that  eternal  habitation  into 
which  we  know  not  how  foon  we  are  to 
pafs. 

V 

If,  with  fuch  fentiments  and  impref- 
fions  we  join  in  the  worihip  of  God,  and 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  we  may  juflly 
liope  that  they  fhall  be  accompanied  to  us 
with  the  divine  blelTing.  It  is  the  exprefs 
precept  of  God,  not  to  for  fake  the  ajjembling 
oj  our J elves  together  *.  Gather  together  the 
people ,  men,  •women,  and  children,  that  they 
may  hear ,  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear 
the  Lord  your  God ,  and  obferve  to  do  all 
the  ords  oj  this  law  'j'.  Enter  his  gates 

•> with 
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with  thankjgiving ,  and  his  courts  with 
praife.  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  to 

his  name.- - Thus  hath  God  commanded, 

and  he  never  commanded  his  people  to 
leek  his  name  in  vain.  For,  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name ,  our 
Lord  hath  told  us  that  he  is  in  the  tmdfi  of 
them  God  hath  Jaid  that  he  loveth  the 
gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob  f.  The  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his 
delight.  Both  in  their  temporal  and  fpi- 
l  itual  concerns,  they  may  be  rnoft  expedled 
to  profper,  who  can  fay  with  the  lTalmift 
in  the  text,  Lord  1  have  loved  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  thy  houfe ,  and  the  place  where  thine 
honour  dwelleth.  . 

*  Matth.  xviii.  20. 
f  Pf.  lxxxvii.  2, 
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On  the  Fashion  of  the  World  paffing 

.  away. 


i  Cor.  vii.  *21. 


—The  fajhion  cf  this  ’world  pajfeth  away . 

"  O  uje  this  world  fo  as  not  to  abu/e  it, 
is  one  of  the  moll  important,  and  at 
the  fame  time  one  of  the  mo  ft  difficult 
leflbns  which  religion  teaches.  By  fo  ma¬ 
ny  defires  and  pafiions  we  are  connected 
with  the  objefls  around  us,  that  our  at¬ 
tachment  to  them  is  always  in  hazard  of 
becoming  exceffive  and  finful.  Hence  re¬ 
ligion  is  often  employed  in  moderating 

this 
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this  attachment,  by  rectifying  our  errone-  SERM. 
ous  opinions,  and  inftrudting  us  in  the 
proper  value  we  ought  to  let  on  worldly 
things.  Such  was  particularly  the  fcope 
of  the  Apoflle  in  this  context.  He  is  put¬ 
ting  the  Corinthians  in  mind  that  their 
time  is  Jhort ;  that  every  thing  here  is  tran- 
fitory  ;  and  therefore,  that  in  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  occupations  of  human  life,  in  weep¬ 
ing  and  rejoicing,  and  buying  and  pojjejjing, 
they  were  ever  to  keep  in  view  this  con- 
fideration,  that  the  fa ft/ion  of  this  world  paj- 
feth  away.  The  original  expreflion  im¬ 
ports,  the  figure  or  form  under  which  the 
world  prefents  itfelf  to  us.  The  meaning 
is.  Ail  that  belongs  to  this  vifible  date  is 
continually  changing.  Nothing  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  is  fixed  or  liable.  All  is  in 
motion  and  fluctuation ;  altering  its  ap¬ 
pearance  every  moment,  and  palling  into 
fome  new  form.  Let  us  meditate  for  a 
little  on  the  ferious  view  which  is  here 
given  us  of  the  world,  in  order  that  we 
may  attend  to  the  improvements  which 
it  fuggefts. 

I.  The 
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S  xnM‘  faMnon  of  the  world  pajfelh  away , 

as  the  opinions,  ideas,  and  manners  of 

men  are  always  changing.  We  look  in 
vain  for  a  ftandard  to  alcertain  and  fix 
any  of  thele  ;  in  vain  expedd  that  wliat 
has  been  approved  and  eitabiiihed  for  a 
while,  is  always  to  endure.  Principles 
which  were  of  high  authority  among  our 
anceftors  are  now  exploded.  Syftems  of 
philofophy  which  wrere  once  univerlally 
received,  and  taught  as  infallible  truths, 
are  now  obliterated  and  forgotten.  Modes 
of  living,  behaving,  and  employing  time, 
the  purfuits  of  the  bufy,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  gay,  have  been  entirely 
changed.  They  were  the  offspring  of 
falhion,  the  children  of  a  day.  When 
they  had  run  their  courfe,  they  expired  ; 
and  were  fucceeded  by  other  modes  of 
living,  and  thinking,  and  adding,  which 
the  glofs  of  novelty  recommended  for  a 
while  to  the  public  tafte. 

When  we  read  an  account  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  occupations,  of  the  fludies  and 
opinions,  even  of  our  own  countrymen, 

in 
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m  fome  remote  ape,  we  Teem  to  be  read-  SERM. 

0  AT  j  J 

ing  the  hiftory  of  a  different  world  from 
what  we  now  inhabit.  Coming  down¬ 
wards  through  feme  generations,  a  new 
face  of  things  appears.  Men  begin  to 
think,  and  aft,  in  a  different  train  ;  and 
what  we  call  refinement  gradually  opens* 
Arriving  at  our  own  times,  we  confider 
ourfelves  as  having  widely  enlarged  the 
fphere  of  knowledge  on  every  fide,  hav¬ 
ing  formed  juft  ideas  on  every  fub- 
iedl  ;  having  attained  the  proper  ftandard 
of  manners  and  behaviour;  and  wonder 
at  the  ignorance,  the  uncoutlmefs,  and 
ruflicity  of  our  forefathers.  But,  alas  ! 
what  appears  to  us  fo  perfedt  fhall  in  its 
turn  pafs  away.  The  next  race,  while 
they  fhove  us  off  the  ftage,  will  introduce 
their  favourite  difcoveries  and  innova¬ 


tions;  and  what  we  now  admire  as  the 
height  of  improvement,  may  in  a  few  ages 
hence  be  considered  as  altogether  rude  and 
imperfedt.  As  one  wave  effaces  the  ridge 
which  the  former  had  made  on  the  land 
by  the  fea  ihore,  fo  every  Succeeding  age 

obliterates 
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S  xnM’  °^lteratcs  Ac  opinions  and  modes  of  thd 
Wv  age  which  had  gone  before  it.  The  fajhion 
of  the  ivor Id  is  ever  pafling  away. 

Let  us  only  think  of  the  changes  which 
our  own  ideas  and  opinions  undergo  in 
the  progrefs  of  life.  One  man  differs  not 
more  from  another,  than  the  fame  man 
varies  from  himfelf  in  different  periods 
of  his  age,  and  in  different  flotations  of 
fortune.  In  youth,  and  in  opulence,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  appears  finding  and  gay.  We 
fly  as  on  the  wings  of  fancy;  and  furvey 
beauties  wherever  we  caff  our  eye.  But 
let  forne  more  years  have  paffed  over  our 
heads,  or  let  difappointments  in  the  world 
have  depreffed  our  fpirits ;  and  what  a 
change  takes  place  ?  The  pleafing  illufions 
that  once  fhone  before  us  ;  the  fplendid 
fabrics  that  imagination  had  reared ;  the 
enchanting  maze  in  which  we  once  wan¬ 
dered  with  delight,  all  vamfh  and  are  for¬ 
gotten.  The  world  itfelf  remains  the 
fame.  But  its  form,  its  appearance,  and 
afpecf,  is  changed  to  our  view  ;  its  fajhion , 
as  to  us,  hath  paffed  aivay. 

II.  While 
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II.  While  our  opinions  and  ideas  are  SERM. 
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thus  changing  within,  the  condition  of 

all  external  things  is,  at  the  fame  time, 

ever  changing  without  us,  and  around  us. 

.  Wherever  we  calf  our  eyes  over  the  face 
of  nature,  or  the  monuments  of  art,  we 
difcern  the  marks  of  alteration  and  viciffi- 
tude.  We  cannot  travel  far  upon  the 
earth,  without  being  prefented  with  many 
a  finking  memorial  of  the  changes  made 
by  time.  What  was  once  a  flouriihing 
city,  is  now  a  neglected  village.  Where 
caftles  and  palaces  flood,  fallen  towers 
and  ruined  walls  appear.  Where  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  great  fhone,  and  the  mirth 
of  the  gay  refounded,  there,  as  the  prophet 
Ifaiah  defcribes,  the  owl  and  the  raven  now 
dwell ,  thorns  come  up ,  and  the  nettle  and  the 

bramble  grow  in  the  courts. - When  we 

read  the  hiflory  of  nations,  what  do  we 
read  but  the  hiftory  of  inceffant  revolution 
and  change  ?  We  behold  kingdoms  alter¬ 
nately  riling  and  falling ;  peace  and  war 
taking  place  by  turns;  princes,  heroes, 
and  itateilnen,  coming  forth  in  fucceflioii 
3  on 
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SxnM'  °n  the  ftage’  attraainS  our  attention  for 
Kfrfi  a  little  by  the  fplendid  figure  they  make, 

and  then  difappearing  and  forgotten.  We 
fee  x\\z  fajhion  of  the  world  afFuming  all  its 
different  forms,  and  in  all  of  them,  faffing 
away. 

But  to  hiftorical  annals  there  is  no  00 
cafion  for  our  having  recourfe.  Let  any 
one,  who  has  made  lome  progrefs  in  life, 
recollect  only  what  he  has  beheld  paffing 
before  him,  in  his  own  time.  We  have 
feen  our  country  rife  triumphant  among 
the  nations  ;  and  we  have  feen  it  alfo 
humbled  in  its  turn.  We  have  feen  in 
one  hemifphere  of  the  globe  new  do- 
rnons  acquired,  and  in  another  hemi¬ 
fphere,  our  old  dominions  loft.  At 
home,  we  have  feen  faflions  and  par¬ 
ties  fhift  through  all  their  different 
forms:  and  adminiftrations,  in  fucceffion 
rile  and  fall.  What  were  once  tlie  great 
themes  of  eager  difcuffion,  and  political 
coiitell,  are  now  forgotten.  Fathers  re¬ 
count  them  to  their  children  as  the  tales 
of  other  times.  New  adtors  have  come 
2  ,  forth 
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forth  on  the  Itage  of  die  world.  New  ob-  SERM, 
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jeCts  have  attracted  the  attention,  and  new 

intrigues  engaged  the  palUons  of  men. 

New  members  fill  the  feats  ofjultice;  new 

minifiers  the  temples  of  religion  ;  and  a 

new  world,  in  IhorC,  in  the  courfe  of  a 

few  years,  has  gradually  and  infenfibly 

rifen  around  us. 

When  from  the  public  feene  we  turn 
our  eye  to  our  own  private  connections, 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
faffion  of  the  -world ,  mult  touch  every 
reflecting  mind  with  a  more  tender  fenfi- 
bility.  For  where  are  now,  many  of  the 
companions  of  our  early  years ;  many 
of  thofe  with  whom  we  firft  began  the 
race  of  life  and  whole  hopes  and  pro- 
fpeCts  were  once  the  fame  with  our 
own  ?  In  recollecting  our  old  acquaintance 
and  friends,  what  devaluations  have  been 
made  by  the  hand  01  time  ?  On  the  ru- 
ins  of  our  former  connections,  new  ones 
have  arifen;  new  relations  have  been 
foi  med  ;  and  the  circle  of  thole  among 
whom  we  live  is  altogether  changed  from 
Vol.  IV.  R  what 
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On  the  Fajhion  of 

what  it  once  was.  Comparing  our  pre¬ 
fect  fituation  with  our  former  condition 
of  life ;  looking  back  to  our  father’s  houfe, 
and  to  the  icenes  of  youth  ;  remembering 
the  friends  by  whom  we  were  trained, 
and  the  family  in  which  we  grew  up ;  who, 
but  with  inward  emotion,  recollects  thofe 
days  of  former  years,  and  is  difpofed  to 
drop  the  fdent  tear,  when  he  views  the 
fajlnon  oj  the  world  thus  always  pajfing  a- 
way  • 

III.  Nor  only  our  connections  with  all 
things  around  us  change,  but  our  own 
life,  through  all  its  ftages  and  conditions, 
is  ever  palling  away.  How  juft,  and  how 
affecting  is  that  image,  employed  in  the 
facred  writings  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of 
man,  we  fpend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is 
told  * !  It  is  not  to  any  thing  great  or 
lalting  that  human  life  is  compared  ;  not 
to  a  monument  that  is  built,  or  to  an  in- 

fcription 


*  PfaL  xc *  9, 


fcription  that  is  engraved  ;  not  even  to  a 
book  that  is  written,  or  to  a  hiftory  that  is 
recorded ;  but  to  a  tale ,  which  is  lifteneci 
to  for  a  little;  where  the  words  are  fu¬ 
gitive  and  p&ffing,  and  where  one  incident 
fucceeds  and  hangs  on  another,  till,  by  in- 
fenfible  tranfitions,  vve  are  brought  to  the 
clofe  5  a  tale ,  which  in  fume  paiihges  may 
be  amufing,  in  others,  tedious ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  amufes  or  fatigues,  is  foon  told, 
and  foon  forgotten.  Thus,  year  deals  up¬ 
on  us  after  year.  Life  is  never  (landing 
(liil  for  a  moment;  but  Continually,  though 

J  '  o 


infenfibly,  Aiding  into  anew  hrm.  Infancy 
l'ifes  up  fad  to  childhood  ;  childhood  to 
youth ;  youth  paffes  quickly  into  manhood; 
and  the  grey  hair  and  the  faded  look  are  not 
long  of  admonifhing  us,  that  old  age  is  at 
hand.  In  this  courfe  all  generations  run. 
i  he  world  is  made  up  of  unceafing  rounds 


or  tranfltory  exiltence.  Some  generations 
are  coming  forward  into  being,  and  others 
hadening  to  leave  it.  The  dream  which 
carries  us  all  along  is  ever  flowing  with  a 
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quick  current,  though  with  a  ftill  and 
noifelefs  courfe.  The  dwelling  place  of 
man  is  continually  emptying,  and  by  a 
frefh  fucceftion  of  inhabitants,  continually 
filling  anew.  The  memory  of  man  pajfeth 
aivay ,  like  the  remembrance  of  a  guejl  avho 
hath  tarried  but  one  night. 

As  the  life  of  man,  confidered  in  its  du¬ 
ration,  thus  fleets  and  pail’es  away,  fo  du¬ 
ring  the  time  it  lafts,  its  condition  is  per¬ 
petually  changing.  It  affords  us  nothing 
on  which  we  can  fet  up  our  reft ;  no  en¬ 
joyment  or  pofleftlon  which  we  can  pro¬ 
perly  call  our  own  When  we  have  be¬ 
gun  to  be  placed  in  fitch  circumftances 
as  we  defired,  and  wifh  our  lives  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fame  agreeable  tenor,  how  of¬ 
ten  comes  fome  unexpected  event  acrofs, 
to  difconcert  all  our  fchemes  of  happinefs? 
Our  health  declines  ;  our  friends  die  ;  our 
families  are  fcattered ;  fomething  or  other 
is  not  long  of  occurring,  to  fhow  us  that 
the  wheel  muft  turn  round  ;  the  fajlo ion  of 
t he  ' world  muft  pa/s  an' ay.  Is  there  any 
man  who  dares  to  look  to  futurity  with 

no. 
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an  eye  of  confident  hope  ;  and  to  fay,  that  S  E  RM. 
againft  a  year  hence,  he  can  promife  be¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  condition  of  health  or  for¬ 
tune,  as  he  is  at  prefent  ?  The  feeds  of 
change  are  every  where  fown  in  our  ftate; 
and  the  very  caufes  that  feerned  to  pro¬ 
mife  us  fecurity,  are  often  fecretly  under¬ 
mining  it.  Great  fame  provokes  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  envy  and  reproach.  High  health 
gives  occafion  to  intemperance  and  difeafe. 

The  elevation  of  the  mighty  never  fails 
to  render  their  condition  tottering ;  and 
that  obfcurity  which  fhelters  the  mean, 
expofes  them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  become 
the  prey  of  oppreffion.  80  completely 
is  th tfajhion  of  this  world  made  by  Provi¬ 
dence  for  change,  and  prepared  for  pajjtng 
away.  In  the  midft  of  this  inftability,  it 
were  fome  comfort,  did  human  profperity 
decay  as  flowly  as  it  rifes.  By  flow  de¬ 
grees,  and  by  many  intervening  Heps,  it 
rifes.  But  one  day  is  fufficient  to  fcat- 
ter,  and  bring  it  to  nought.  I  might 
add, 

R3  IV.  That 
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S  ^  .  ..T.  i\  .  7  hat  tiiC  world  itfel±  in  which  wc 

c^vnI;  dwell,  the  bafis  of  all  our  prefent  enioy- 
ments,  is  itfelf  contrived  for  chance,  and 
clefigned  to  pa fs  away.  While  the  gene¬ 
rations  of  men  come  forth  in  their  turns, 
like  troops  of  fucceeding  pilgrims,  to  a<£t 
their  part  on  this  globe,  the  globe  on 
which  they  add  is  tottering  under  their  feet. 
It  was  once  overflowed  by  a  deluge.  It  is 
fhaken  by  earthquakes ;  it  is  undermined 
by  fubterraneous  fires ;  it  carries  many 
a  mark  of  having  fuffered  violent  con- 
yulfions,  and  of  tending  to  diffolution. 
Revelation  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  day 
approaching,  in  which  the ;  heavens  Jhall 
pajs  away  with  a  great  noife ;  the  delimits 
Jhall  melt  with  Jet  vent  heat ;  and  the  earth 
and  the  works  therein  fie  all  be  burnt  up . 
When  this  deftined  hour  arrives,  the  fa- 
Jloion  of  the  world  fhall  have  finally  . pafs 
away .  Immortal  fpirits  fhall  then  look 
back  upon  this  world,  as  we  do  at  prefent  on 
cities  and  empires,  which  were  once  mighty 
and  flourifhing,  but  now  are  fwept  from 
•  i  ,  exi  Hence  j 
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exiftence,  and  tlieir  place  is  notnoreto  be  skrm. 
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I  shall  infill  no  longer  on  this  repre- 
fentation  of  things.  Enough  has  been 
faid,  to  fhow  that  the  fafhion  of  the  -world, 
in  every  fenfe,  pnjjes  away.  Opinions  and 
manners,  public  affairs  and  private  con¬ 
cerns,  the  life  of  man,  the  conditions  of 
fortune,  and  the  earth  itfelf  on  which  we 
dwell,  are  all  changing  around  us. — Is 
every  thing,  then,  with  which  we  are 
connected,  palling  and  tranfitory  ?  Is  the 
whole  ftate  of  man  no  more  than  a  dream 
or  fleeting  viffon  ?  Is  he  brought  forth,  to 
be  only  the  child  of  a  day  ?  Are  we  thrown 
into  a  river,  where  all  flows,  and  nothing 
flays ;  where  we  have  no  means  of  refill¬ 
ing  the  current ;  nor  can  reach  any  firm 
ground,  on  which  to  reft  our  foot  ? — No, 
my  brethren ;  man  was  not  doomed  to  be 
fo  unhappy ;  nor  made  by  his  Creator  fb 
much  in  vain.  7  here  are  three  fixed  and 
permanent  objefls,  to  which  I  muft  now 
call  your  attention,  as  the  great  fupports 
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SE  R  M.  03  human  conllancy  amidft  tins  fugitive 
v^O  hate*  Though  this  world  changes  and 
paffes  away,  virtue  and  goodnefs  never 
change;  God  never  changes;  heaven  and 
immortality  pafs  not  away. 

/ 

hitft.  Virtue  and  goodnefs  never 
change.  Let  opinions  and  manners,  con¬ 
ditions  and  fituations,  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  alter  as  they  will,  virtue  is 
ever  the  fame.  It  refts  on  the  immove¬ 
able  bafis  of  Eternal  Truth.  ,  Among  all 
the  revolutions  of  human  things  it  main¬ 
tains  its  ground ;  ever  pofTefTmg  the  vene¬ 
ration  and  efteem  of  mankind,  and  con¬ 
ferring  on  the  heart,  which  enjoys  it,  fa- 
tisfadlion  and  peace.  Confult  the  moll 
remote  antiquity.  Look  to  the  moft  fa- 
vage  nations  of  the  earth.  How  wild, 
and  how  fluctuating  foever  the  ideas  of 
men  may  have  been,  this  opinion  you  will 
find  to  have  always  prevailed,  that  probi¬ 
ty,  truth,  and  beneficence,  form  the  honour 
and  the  excellency  of  man.  In  this,  the 
philofopher  and  the  favage,  the  warrior 
.3  and 
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and  the  hermit,  join.  At  this  altar  ail 
have  worshipped.  1  heir  offerings  may 
have  been  unfeemly.  1  heir  notions  of 
virtue  may  have  been  rude,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  tainted  by  ignorance  and  fuperftition  j 
but  the  fundamental  ideas  of  moral  worth 
have  ever  remained  the  fame. 

Here  then  is  one  point  of  liability,  af- 
fetfled  by  no  viciflitudes  of  time  and  life, 
on  which  we  may  reft.  Our  fortunes 
may  change,  and  our  friends  may  die ; 
but  virtue  may  Still  be  our  own  ;  and  as 
long  as  this  remains,  we  are  never  mifera- 
ble.  Till  I  die  1  will  not  remove  my  inte¬ 
grity  from  me.  My  righteoujhefs  I  hold  fajf 
and  will  not  let  it  go.  My  heart  Jhall  not  re¬ 
proach  me  jo  long  as  1  live  *.  He  who,  with 
the  holy  man  of  old,  can  hold  this  language, 
may  with  undisturbed  mind  Survey  time 
flying  away,  life  decaying,  and  the  whole 
fafhion  of  the  world  changing  around  him. 
He  hath  within  himfelf,  a  Source  of  con¬ 
solation  and  hope,  independent  of  all  earth¬ 
ly 

*  ; 1 

*  Job  xxvii.  5;  6. 


.  Iy  objects.  Every  terreftrial  glory  fpar- 
kles  only  lor  a  little,  with  tranfient  brio-br- 
nebs.  But  virtue  lliines  with  eternal  and 
unalterable  fplendour.  It  derives  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  heaven  ;  and  partakes  both  of  the 
luftre,  and  the  liability,  of  celeliial  objedls. 
It  is  the  brightnefs  of  tbs  everlajting  light ; 
the  unfpotted  mirror  of  God ,  and  the  image 
of  his  goodnefs. 

In  the  fscond  place,  God  never  changes* 
Arnidlt  the  uncealing  viciffitude  of  earth- 
Jy  things,  there  remains  at  the  head  of 
the  univerfe  an  eternal  protedlor  of  vir¬ 
tue,  whofe  throne  is  eftablifhed  for  ever. 
With  him  there  is  no  variableness,  neither 
any  fhadoav  of  turning  ;  no  inconllancy  of 
purpole,  and  no  decay  of  wifdoin  or  of 
power.  We  know  that  he  loved  righte- 
oufnefs  from  the  beginning  of  days,  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  love  it  unaltera¬ 
bly  to  the  laft.  Forefeen  by  him  was  eve¬ 
ry  revolution  which  the  courfe  of  ages 
has  produced.  All  the  changes  which 
happen  in  the  date  of  nature,  or  the  life 
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of  men,  were  comprehended  in  his  decree,  s  E  R  M. 
How  much  foever  worldly  things  may 
change  in  themfelves,  they  are  all  united 
in  his  plan ;  they  conftitute  one  great  fyf- 
tem  or  whole,  of  which  he  is  the  Author; 
and  which,  at  its  final  completion,  fhall 
appear  to  be  perfect.  His  dominion 
holds  together,  in  a  continued  chain,  the 
fucceflive  variety  of  human  events ;  gives 
[lability  to  things  that  in  themfelves  are 
fluctuating ;  gives  conftancy  even  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  world  while  it  is  faffing  away. 
Wherefore,  though  all  things  change  on 

earth,  and  we  ourfelves  be  involved  in  the 

» 

general  mutability,  yet  as  long  as,  with 
trail  and  hope,  we  look  up  to  this  Supreme 
Being,  we  reft  on  the  rock  of  ages,  and  are 
fafe  amidlt  every  change.  We  poflefs  a 
fortrefs  to  which  we  can  have  recourfe  in 
all  dangers ;  a  refuge  under  all  florms ; 
a  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 

In  the  third  and  lad  place,  heaven  and 
immortality  pafs  not  away.  The  fleeting 
feenes  of  this  life  are  to  be  confidered  as 
no  more  than  an  introduction  to  a  nobler 

and 
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SERM.  and  more  permanent,  order  of  things, 

W-0  when  man  fliall  have  attained  the  matu- 
nt\  or  Ins  being.  T  his  is  what  reafon 
gave  home  ground  to  exped ;  what  reve¬ 
lation  has  fully  confirmed ;  and  in  con¬ 
firming  it,  has  agreed  with  the  fentiments 
anu  anticipations  of  tne  good  and  wife  in 
every  age.  We  are  taught  to  believe,  that 
what  we  now  behold,  is  only  the  firft  flage 
Oi  the  hie  of  man.  We  are  arrived  no 
farther  than  the  threfhold ;  we  dwell  as  in 
tue  ouiei  courts  of  exiflence.  Here,  tents 
only  are  pitched ;  tabernacles  ereded  for 
the  fojourners  of  a  day.  But  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  eternity,  all  is  great,  liable,  and  un¬ 
changing.  1  here,  the  manfions  of  the  juft 
are  prepared :  there,  the  city  ■which  hath 
foundations  is  built  ;  there  is  eftablifhed, 
the  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  Here, 
every  thing  is  in  flir  and  fluduation ; 
becaufe  here  good  men  continue  not,  but 
pafs  onward  in  the  courfe  of  being-. 
There,  nil  is  ferene,  fteady  and  orderly; 
becaufe  there  remaineth  the  final  reft,  of 
the  people  of  God.  Here,  all  is  corrupted 

by 
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by  our  folly  and  guilt;  and  of  courfe  SERM. 
mult  be  tranfient  and  vain.  But  there, 


purchafed  by  the  death,  and  iecured  by  the 


refurrebtion  of  the  Sou  of  Cod,  is  an  inhe¬ 
ritance  incorruptible,  undejiled ,  mid  that  Jadeth 
not  away .  There  reigns  that  tranquillity 
which  is  never  troubled.  I  here  fhines  that 
fun  which  never  fets.  rI  here  Hows  that  ri¬ 
ver  of  pleafures,  which  is  always  unruffled 
and  pure.  Looking  forward  to  thofe  di¬ 
vine  habitations,  the  changes  of  the  pre- 
fent  world  difappear  to  the  eye  of  faith ; 

t 

and  a  good  man  becomes  afhamed  of  iuf- 
fering  himfelf  to  be  dejected  by  what  is 
fo  foon  to  pafs  away. 


Such  are  the  objects  you  ought  to  op- 
pofe  to  the  tranfient  fajhion  of  the  ’world; 
"Virtue,  and  God,  and  Heaven.  Fixing 
your  regard  on  theS’e,  you  will  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  lot  of  man,  or 

the  world’s  mutability. - The  defign  of 

the  preceding  reprefentation  which  1  gave 
of  the  world,  was  not  to  indulge  vain  dc- 
clam  a  lion  ;  to  raife  fruitiefs  meliucholy  j 
or  to  throw  an  unneceflary  cloud  over  hu- 

man 
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SERM.  man  life.  But  to  fhow  the  moderation 
requifite  in  our  attachment  to  the  world  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  point  out  the 
higher  objebls  both  of  attention  and  con- 
fblation  which  religion  affords. - Pair¬ 

ing  and  changeable  as  all  human  things 
are,  among  them,  however,  we  ~  mull  at 
prefent  abl  our  part ;  to  them  we  mull 
return  from  religious  meditation.  They 
are  not  below  the  regard  of  any  Chriftian  ; 
tor  they  form  the  fcene  which  providence 
has  appointed  at  prefent  for  his  activity, 
and  his  duty.  Trials  and  dangers  they 
may  often  prefent  to  him;  but  amidll 
thel'e  he  will  fafeiy  hold  his  courfe,  if, 
when  engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  he  keep 
in  view  thole  divine  objects  which  I  have 
been  fetting  before  him.  Let  him  ever 
retain  conneblion  with  Virtue,  and  God, 
and  Heaven.  By  them  let  his  conduct  be 
regulated,  and  his  conltancy  fupported. 
So  fhall  he  nfe  this  ivorlrf  without  abufing 
it.  He  fhall  neither  droop  under  its  mil-, 
fortunes,  nor  be  vainly  elated  by  its  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  but  through  all  its  changes 

fhall 
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the  World  pacing  away. 

fhall  carry  an  equal  and  Heady  mind  ; 
and  in  the  end  fhall  receive  the  accom- 
plilhment  of  the  promife  of  fcripture,  that 
though  the  world  pajfeth  away ,  and  the  lujl 
thereof,  he  that  doth  the  will  of  God  Jloall 
abide  jor  ever 

K  i  John  ii.  17, 
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Psalm  xv.  5. 

— -He  that  doth  thefe  things  Jhall  never  be 

moved. 


SER  M. 
XIII. 


TP  RANQUILLITY  of  mind,  or,  in  the 
A  words  of  the  text,  a  mind  not 
moved  or  difquieted  by  the  accidents  of 
life,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greateft 
bleffings  that  we  can  poflefs  on  earth. 
It  is  here  mentioned  as  the  reward  of  the 
man,  whofe  character  had  been  defcribed 
in  this  pfalm,  as  leading  a  virtuous  life, 
and  difcharging  his  duty  towards  God 


o 
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and  his  neighbour.  It  is  indeed  the  ulti-  SERM. 

#  XIII 

mate  aim,  to  winch  the  wi flies  of  the  wife 

and  reflecting  have  ever  been  directed, 

that  with  a  mind  undifturbed  by  anxieties, 

cares,  and  fears,  they  might  pafs  their 

days  in  a  plcafmg  ferenity.  They  juftly 

concluded  that,  by  enjoying  themfelves 

in  peace,  they  would  enjoy,  to  the  greateft 

advantage,  all  the  comforts  of  life  that 

came  within  their  reach. 


This  happy  tranquillity,  the  multitude 


conceive  to  be  mod  readily  attainable  by 


means  of  wealth,  or,  at  lead,  of  an  eafy 
fortune;  which  they  imagine  would  fet 
them  above  all  the  ordinary  d id ur bailees 
of  life.  That  it  has  fome  effect  for  this 
purpofe,  cannot  be  denied.  Poverty  and 
ftraitened  circumdances  are  often  incon- 
fiftent  with  tranquillity.  To  be  deditute 
of  thofe  conveniencies  tJiat  fuit  our  rank 
in  the  world  ;  to  be  burdened  with  an¬ 
xiety  an  out  making  provifion  for  every 
aay  which  paffes  over  our  head  ;  indead  of 
bringing  comfort  to  a  family  who  look 
up  to  us  for  aid,  to  behold  ourfelves  fur- 
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S  E  R  M.  furronnded  with  their  wants  and  com^ 

y  t  r  t 

plaints,  arc  circumftances  which  cannot 
fail  to  give  much  uneafinefs  to  every  feel¬ 
ing  mind.  To  take  meafures,  therefore, 
for  attaining  a  competent  fortune,  by  lau¬ 
dable  means,  is  wife  and  proper.  Entire 
negligence  of  our  affairs,  and  indifference 
about  our  worldly  circumftances,  is,  for 
the  mo  ft  part,  the  confequence  of  fame 
vice,  or  fome  folly. — At  the  fame  time,  I* 
mult  obferve,  that  the  attainment  of  opu¬ 
lence  is  no  certain  method  of  attaining 
tranquillity-  Embaraffments  and  vexa¬ 
tions  often  attend  it ;  and  long  experience 
has  fhown,  that  tranquillity  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  always  found  among  the  rich.  Nay, 
the  higher  that  men  rife  in  the  world,  the 
greater  degrees  of  power  and  diflinclion 
which  they  acquire,  they  are  often  the  far¬ 
ther  removed  from  internal  peace.  The 
world  affords  fo  many  inflances  of  miferies 
abounding  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
that  it  were  needlefs  to  enlarge  on  a  topic 
fo  generally  known  and  admitted. 

x  A  {Turning 
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Afiuming  it,  therefore,  for  an  undoubt-  SERM, 
ed  truth,  that  the  mere  pofieffion  of  the  v^y-O 
goods  of  fortune  may  be  confident  with 
the  want  of  inward  tranquillity,  wtc  mud 
look  around  for  other  more  certain  grounds 
of  it.  We  muft  inquire  whether  any  line 
of  conduct  can  be  pointed  out,  which,  in¬ 
dependent  of  external  fituation  in  the 
world,  dial]  tend  to  make  us  eafy  in  mind  ; 
fhall  either  beftow,  or  aid,  that  tranquilli¬ 
ty  which  all  men  defire.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  difcourfe  fhall  be  employed  in 
fuggeding,  with  great  plainnefs  of  fpeech, 
fuch  directions  as  appear  to  me  mod  mate¬ 
rial  on  this  important  fubjeCt. 

The  firjl  direction,  which  I  have  to  fug¬ 
ged  ,  is,  that  we  imitate  the  character  of  the 
man  who  is  defcribed  in  this  pfalm  as 
walking  uprightly ,  work ing  right eoujnejs^ 
and  \f peaking  the  truth ,  as  he  thinketh  in  his 
heart ;  that  we  ftudy  to  prefer ve  a  clear 
confcience,  and  to  lead  a  virtuous  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  at  lead  an  mnoffenfive  and  in¬ 
nocent,  life.  Of  fuch  a  man  only  it  can 

S  2  be 
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SERM.  be  fa  id,  that  doing  thefe  things  he  [hall  ne~ 
X  L 1 1  o  s 

ver  be  moved.  So  great  is  the  power  of 
confcience  over  every  human  being,  that 
the  remembrance  of  crimes  never  fails  to 
overthrow  tranquillity  of  mind.  Be  af- 
fared,  that  he  who  defrauds  his  neighbour* 
who  has  enfnared  the  innocent,  has  viola¬ 
ted  his  trud,  or  betrayed  his  friend,  fhall 
never  enjoy  within  himfelf  undidurbed 
quiet.  His  evil  deeds  will  at  times  recur 
to  .  his  thoughts,  like  ghofts  riling  up 
in  black  array  before  him  to  haunt  his 
couch.  Even  the  fenfe  of  a  foolifh  and 
trifling  conduct,  of  a  life  pad  in  idlenefs 
and  diffipation;  by  which,  though  a  man 
has  not  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  he 
Las  however  waded  his  fubdance,  mil  pent 
his  time,  and  brought  upon  himfelf  juft 
reproach;  even  this,  f  lay,  is  fuflicient  to 
create  much  uneafinefs  and  difquiet  to  the 
heart.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  widies  to 
enjoy  tranquillity,  dudy,  above  all  things, 
to  act  an  irreproachable  part.  \\  ith  com¬ 
fort  he  will  red  his  head  on  his  pillow  at 
night,  when  he  is  confcious  that  through¬ 
out 
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out  the  day  he  has  been  doing  his  duty  SERM. 
towards  God  and  man;  when  none  of  tne 
tranfadtions  of  that  day  come  back,  in 
painful  remembrance,  to  upbraid  him. 

To  this  teftimony  of  a  good  confluence,  let 
him  be  able, 


1 1  ill 

II 


In  the  fecond  place,  to  join  humble  trull 
in  the  favour  of  God  As,  after  the  bell 
endeavours  we  can  life,  no  man’s  be  ha* 
viour  will  be  entirely  faultlefs,  it  is  effen- 
tial  to  peace  of  mind,  that  we  have  fome 
ground  for  hope  in  the  Divine  mercy, 
that,  through  the  merits  of  Tefus  Chrift, 
our  defeats  f nail  be  forgiven,  and  grace 
be  fhewn  us  by  Heaven.  This  includes 
all  the  duties  of  faith  and  repentance  that 
are  required  by  the  Goipel  ;  the  faithful 
difeharge  of  which  duties  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  delivering  us  from  thofe  fears 
of  another  world,  which,  if  not  allayed, 
are  iufficient  to  banifhall  tranquillity  from 
the  heart.  Our  religious  principles  mu  ft 
at  the  fame  time  be  found  and  pure  ;  and 
carefully  preferved  from  the  taint  of  fu- 

perflition 
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2  7^  On  Tranquillity  of  Mil  d. 

S  xnf*  Per^-^llon?  wliofe  gloomy  horrors,  taking 
pofleffion  of  weak  and  ill-informed  minds 
convert  what  they  miftake  for  religion,  in¬ 
to  a  fource  of  mifery. — -Moreover,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  that  we  be  able  to  place  truft  in 
God,  not  only  as  our  future  Judge,  but  as 
the  prefent  Governor  of  human  affairs. 
So  uncertain  is  the  continuance  of  every 
earthly  comfort,  that  he,  who  repofes  no 
confidence  in  the  Supreme  Difpofer  of  e- 
vents,  mud  be  otten  difquieted  and  de¬ 
jected.  He  alone  poffeffcs  firm  tranquil¬ 
lity,  who,  amidft  all  human  viciflitudes, 
looks  up,  with  fettled  truft,  to  an  almighty 
Ruler,  as  to  one  under  whole  conduct  he 
is  fafe.  To  him  alone  belongs  that  hap¬ 
py  privilege,  .defcribed  by  the  Pfalmift  : 
Jie  [hall  tiot  be  a- raid  oj  evil  tidings;  his 
hear  t  is  fixed  ;  trujhng  in  the  Lord  *. 

1  have  pointed  out  the  primary  and  cf- 
fential  foundations  of  tranquillity;  virtuous 
conduct,  good  principles,  and  pious  dif- 

pofitions* 

*  Pfalm  cxiL  7, 
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■pofitions.  At  the  fame  time,  a  man  may 
be  both  pious  and  virtuous,  and  yet, 
through  feme  defeats  in  the  management 
of  his  mind  and  temper,  may  not  po fiefs 
that  happy  lerenity  and  fell-enjoyment, 
which  ought  to  be  the  portion  of  virtue 
and  piety.  Inftances  of  this  will  occur  to 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  world. 
We  too  often  behold  perfons,  whofe  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  whofe  moral  conduct,  are  in  the 
main  unexceptionable,  leading  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  ’life  ;  through  fretfulnefs  of  temper, 
peevifhnefs  of  manners,  or  fullennefs  of 
difpofition.  There  is,  therefore,  fome  dif- 
cipline  to  be  fludied  ;  there  are  fome  fubfi- 
diary  parts  of  character  to  be  attended  to, 
in  order  to  give  piety  and  virtue  their  full 
effedt  for  conferring  tranquillity.  To  the 
conlideration  of  thefe  fecondary  means  I 
now  proceed.  Let  me  then  advife  you, 

In  the  third  place,  to  attend  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  improvement  of  your  minds. 
A  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  a  (lock 
of  ideas,  afford  much  advantage  for  the 

S  4  enjoyment 
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SERM.  enjoyment  of  tranquillity.  I  do  not  mean 
that  every  man  mud  ftudy  to  become 
deepiy  learned  1  he  fituation  of  many 
would  not  allow  it.  T he  tafle,  and  the 
habits  oi  others,  prevent  it.  I3ut  what  I 
mean  is,  that  every  man  who  wifhes  to 
lead  a  comfortable  life  ihould  provide  for 
himfelf,  as  much  as  he  can,  by  means  of 
obfervation,  reading,  and  reflecting,  a 
large  field  of  ufeful  thoughts.  In  a  mind 
ab  loin  tel  y  vacant,  tranquillity  is  feldom 
found.  The  vacancy  too  often  will  be 
filled  up  by  bad  defires  and  paflions, 
Whereas,  the  mind  of  a  wife  man  is  a 
kingdom  to  itfelf.  In  his  lonely,  or  me- 
lancholy  hours,  he  finds  always  refources 
within  himfelf,  to  which  he  can  turn  for 
relief.  As  there  are  many  occasions  when 
external  objeds  aflord  no  pleafure,  it  is 
only  by  being  able  to  red.  on  the  enter¬ 
tainments  afforded  to  himfelf  by  his 
mind,  that  any  one  can  pafs  his  days  with 
felt-enjoyment.  Let  me  recommend  for 
the  fame  purpo 
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In  the  fourth  place,  that  we  be  always  S 
caveful  to  provide  proper  employment  for 
our  time.  Regular  induflry  and  labour, 
with  intervals  of  eafe,  is  perhaps  the  Rate 
molt  conducive  of  any  to  tranquillity.  If 
our  Ration  give  no  call  to  induflry,  it  will 
be  profitable  that  we  Rudy  to  have  Rome 
end  or  objedt  in  view,  to  which  our  atten¬ 
tion  ihall  be  directed.  Relaxation  from 
intenfe,  or  inceffant  purfuit,  is  requifite  for 
comfort.  But  if  relaxation  degenerate 

o 

into  total  idlenefs,  it  becomes  in.  a  hich. 

7  O 

degreee  adverfe  to  tranquillity.  Every¬ 
man  by  his  nature,  is  formed,  more 
or  lefs,  for  action.  In  a  mind  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  quiefeent,  and  that  has  no  object  to 
put  it  into  motion,  inftead  of  rdf-enjoy¬ 
ment,  there  will  be  conftant  languor,  te- 
dioufnefs,  and  mifery.  Life  Magnates  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  like  a  pool  of  dead  waters  ; 
and  the  man  becomes  a  burden  to  him- 
Violent  and  dangerous  purfuits, 
which  di (tract  and  embroil  thole  who  are 
engaged  in  them,  1  cannot  be  underftood 
to  recommend.  Every  one  fees  how  fo~ 
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reign  thefe  are  to  a  flate  of  tranquillity. 

But  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  calm  and 

✓ 

eafy  life,  I  would  advife  every  one  to  have 
feme  end  before  him  ;  feme  object  which 
Ural!  bring  the  mind  into  action,  and  fill 
up  the  vacuities  of  time.  Provided  the 
object  be  innocent,  and  of  no  unfuitable 
cr  degrading  nature,  it  may  anfwer  this 
purpole,  though  it  fhould  not  be  in  itfelf 
of  high  importance,  it  is  better  for  the 
mind  to  have  fome  determinate  direction 
given  it,  than  to  be  always  left  floating,  as 
it  were,  in  empty  fpace. — But  about  what¬ 
ever  objects  we  are  employed,  it  is  ftill 
more  material  to  tranquillity  that,  in  the 

Fifth  place,  we  learn  to  govern  our  pa f- 
ilons.  Thefe  are  the  moil  frequent  dis¬ 
turbers  of  our  peace.  Neceffitry  as  their 
impulfe  is  to  give  activity  to  the  mind, 
■yet  if  they  are  not  kept  in  fubordination 
to  reafon,  they  fpeedily  throw  all  things 
into  confufion.  Such  of  them  as  belong 
to  the  malignant  and  unfocial  clafs,  evi¬ 
dently  tend  to  produce  vexation  and  dif- 
cjuiet.  Againft  fullering  thefe  to  gain 

poflefiion 
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poffciTion  of  the  heart,  admonition  is  SERM. 
icarceiy  nec  diary.  But  I  mutt:  admonifh 
you,  that  even  thofe  which  are  accounted 
of  innocent  nature,  and  which  therefore 
may  lay  hold  of  virtuous  minds,  if  they 
obtain  the  entire  mattery,  are  fufficient  to 
overthrow  the  tranquillity  of  life.  Let 
every  one,  therefore,  who  values  that  tran¬ 
quillity,  ftudy  to  retain  moderation  and 
felf-command,  even  in  the  midft  of  pafi- 
fions  which  have  a  fair  and  bland  appear¬ 
ance.  He  will  find  that  the  gratification 
of  any  one  of  them,  compenfates  not  that 
perpetual  flavery  to  which  it  will  reduce 
him,  when  it  becomes  inordinate. 

I  have  fat  ther  to  admonifh  you,  that 
this  felf-command  is  particularly  neceffa- 
ry  in  all  that  relates  to  habitual  temper. 

Even  where  ftrong  paffions  are  out  of  the 
queftion,  thole  llighter  emotions  which 
ruffle  or  four  the  temper,  are  fufficient,  by 
their  frequent  recurrence,  to  poifon  all 
felf-enjoyment.  He  who  would  poffiefs  a 
tranquil  date,  muft,  above  all  things,  cul¬ 
tivate  calmnefs  and  gentlenefs  of  difpofi- 

tion, 
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tion.  He  ought  efpecially  to  cultivate  it  in 
that  fociety,  whetherdomeftic  orfocial  with 
which  he  has  moil  frequent  intercourfe. 
We  all  know,  that  there  arethoufands  who 
in  public,  and  in  forma!  companies,  appear 
to  joe  ail  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs,  but 
who,  at  home,  and  among  their  neareft 
relations,  give  vent,  with  freedom,  to  the 
moil  harfh  and  peevifh  difpofitions.  Such 
perfons  are  not  likely  to  enjoy  much  real 
comfort.  For  it  is  in  the  daily  and  fami¬ 
liar  intercourfe  of  life,  that  temper  chief¬ 
ly  exerts  its  power,  either  for  promoting 
or  for  difturbing,  the  tranquillity  of  our 
days.  On  occafions  when  men  come  clof- 
eft  together,  if,  inftead  of  meeting  in 
fmooth  contadl,  they  rub  and  grate  on 
one  another,  the  feelings  produced  on 
both  fides  are  of  the  moft  offenfive  and 
difpleafing  kind.  Nothing  can  be  affum- 
ed  as  a  more  certain  axiom,  than  that  lie 
who  allows  either  inordinate  paiiions,  or 
a  crofs  temper,  to  govern  him,  muft, 
though  he  fiiouki  po fiefs  all  that  flourifli- 

ing 
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ing  fortune  can  bellow,  be  a  ftrangcr  to  SE  R^.L 
tranquillity. 

In  the  Jixth  place,  let  me  advife  you  ne¬ 
ver  to  expedt  too  much  from  the  world. 

High  hopes,  and  florid  views,  are  great  e- 
nemies  to  tranquillity.  When  ralhly  in¬ 
dulged,  they  are  conflantly  producing 
d i fa p p ointments.  Their  indulgence,  in  the 
mean  time,  occaflons  di ('content  with  our 
prefent  fituation  ;  and  he  who  is  difcon- 
tented  cannot  be  happy.  One  or  the  fir  A: 
leflbns,  both  of  religion  and  of  wifdom,  is, 
to  moderate  our  expectations  and  hopes  ; 
and  not  to  fet  forth  on  the  voyage  of  lift 
like  men  who  ex  peed  to  be  always  carried 
forward  with  a  favourable  gale.  Let  your 
views  be  fuited  to  your  rank  and  flation 
in  the  world  ;  and  never  foar  fantafhcal- 
ly  beyond  them.  Content  yourle! ves  with 
fober  pleafures,  and  form  your  relilh  to 
them.  Be  thankful  when  you  are  fre 
from  pain,  though  you  be  not  in  the 
midft  of  high  enjoyment.  Be  fatisfied  if 
the  path  you  tread  be  eafy  and  finooth,- 
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ers. 

Human  life  admits  not  of  continued  plea- 
lure;  nor  is  it  always  rendered  happy  by 
great  exaltation.  Remember,  that  it  is  a 
middle  region  which  is  the  native  ftation 
of  tranquillity.  It  neither  afpires  to  thole 
heights  of  the  atmofphere  where  the  thun¬ 
der  is  formed ;  nor  creeps  always  on  the 
ground.  Affect  not,  on  every  occahon,  to 
put  yourfelves  forward.  Be  content  to 
retire  fometimes  into  the  fliade  ;  and  al¬ 
low  others  to  take  their  proper  place. - - 

It  will  be  eafily  feen,  that  I  fpeak  not  now 
to  the  ambitious  and  afpiring  ;  but  to 
thofe  who  value  tranquillity  more  than 
fplenclid  appearance  in  the  world. 

Such  perfons  I  alfo  advife,  while  they 
expeCt  not  too  much  from  the  world, 
neither,  alfo,  to  form  too  high  expecta¬ 
tions  from  the  characters  of  thofe  on 
whofe  friendfhip  they  reft,  and  with 
whom  it  is  their  lot  to  be  connected,  ei¬ 
ther  in  focial  or  domeflic  relations.  If 
you  have  looked  for  perfection  any  where, 
you  will  find  ycurfelf  difappointed ;  and 

the 
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the  confequence  of  this  difappointment  SERM. 
will  be,  that  friendfhip  will  cool,  and  (lit- 
gull  fucceed.  If  you  wilh  to  enjoy  com¬ 
fort  in  any  of  your  conneClious,  take 
your  fellow-creatures  as  they  are,  and 
look  for  their  imperfections  to  appeal'. 

You  know  you  have  your  own  ;  bear  with 
tliofe  of  others,  as  you  expect  that  they 
are  to  bear  with  you.  As  no  one  is  with¬ 
out  his  failings,  few  alfo  are  void  of  ami¬ 
able  qualities.  SeleCt  for  your  compa¬ 
nions,  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  fliare 
of  fuch  qualities  ;  and  value  them  accord¬ 
ingly. — -In  a  word,  make  the  belt  of  this 
world  as  you  find  it.  Reckon  both  on 
the  ftate  of  human  life,  and  on  the  fociety 
of  men,  as  mixed,  and  checquered  with 
good  and  evil.  Carrying  always  in  your 
eye  fuch  views  of  things,  you  will  be  bell 
formed  to  thofe  equal  fpirits,  and  that 
reafonable  difpofition  of  mind,  which 
make  the  bafis  of  tranquillity.  I  fhall 

-*r  • 

only  add  as  my 

Seventh,  and  laft  advice  on  the  fubjeCf, 

to 


SERM.  to  mix  retreat  with  the  adive  bufinefi 
of  the  world,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of 
fenous  thought  and  recclledion.  1  before 
act vi feci  thoie  who  are  not  particularly  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  life,  to  form  to  themfelves 
iome  object  of  purfuit,  in  order  to  fur- 
mfn  proper  employment  to  time  and 
thought..  But  tne  great  multitude  of  men 
«u  e  in  a.  uinerent  Situation.  Incluftry  is  re- 
Cured  of  uiem  ;  bulinels  and  cares  prefs 
and  a  dive  purfuits  occupy  their  doled  at 
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tenaoii.  i  >e,  wno3  m  this  fituation,  pours 
himfielf  lorth  mceflantly  on  the  world,  can¬ 
not  eicape  partaking  much  of  its  diilurh- 
ance  and  trouble.  Amidft  hnftle,  in¬ 
trigue,  and  difienfion,  he  mu  ft  pafs  many 
an  uneafy  hour.  Here  an  enemy  en¬ 
counters  him  ;  there,  a  rival  meets  him. 
A  fufpicious  friend  alarms  him  one  hour ; 
an  ungrateful  one  provokes  him  the  next. 

1  do  not  recommend,  that  for  thefe  rea¬ 
sons,  he  who  (Indies  tranquillity  fhould 
retire  from  all  public  hufinefs,  and  for- 
fake  the  haunts  of  men.  This  were  the 
retreat  of  a  monk,  not  of  a  good  ar 
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wife  man.  Tranquillity  were  too  dearly  SERM. 
purchafed  by  the  negledt  of  thofe  duties 
which  belong  to  a  man,  and  a  Chriftian, 

Nor  indeed  in  abfolute  feclufion  from  the 
world  is  tranquillity  ever  found.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  human  mind  is  cut  off 
from  thofe  employments  for  which  it  wras 
defigned  by  nature  and  Providence,  it 
preys  on  itfelf,  and  engenders  its  own  mi- 
fery.  Tranquillity  is  always  moil  likely 
to  be  attained,  when  the  bufinefs  of  the 
world  is  tempered  with  thoughtful  and 
ferious  retreat.  Commune  ninth  your  hearts 
on  your  beet,  and  be  f  ill.  Leaving  this  world 
to  itlelf,  let  there  be  feafons  which  vou 

J  * 

devote  to  yourfelves,  and  to  God.  Reflec¬ 
tion  and  meditation  allay  the  workings  of 
many  unquiet  paffions ;  and  place  us  at  a 
diftance  from  the  tumults  of  the  world. 

When  the  mind  has  either  been  ruffled  or 
caff  down,  in  interccurfe  with  God  and 
heaven  we  find  a  fan  cl  nary  to  which  we 
can  retreat.  In  the  hours  of  contempla¬ 
tion  and  devotion,  a  good  man  enjoys 
himfelf  in  peace.  He  beholds  nobler  ob~ 
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SERM.  jccds  than  what  worldly  men  can  behold, 
XIIL  He  affumes  a  higher  charadler.  He  lis¬ 
tens  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  God  ; 
and  from  this  holy  fandtuary  comes  forth 
with  a  mind  fortified  againft  the  little  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  world.  Such  habits, 
therefore,  cannot  be  too  much  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  lovers  of  tranquillity,  as  power¬ 
ful  fubfidiary  means  for  attaining  that 
happy  ftate. 


I  have  thus  pointed  out  what  appears 
to  me  the  difcipline  of  religion  and  wif- 
dom  for  tranquillity  of  mind.  He  that 
doth  theft  things  Jkall  never  be  moved . — - 
During  the  early  periods  of  life,  vivid  fen- 
fations  of  pleafure  are  the  foie  objects 
thought  worthy  of  purfuit.  Mere  cafe  and 
calmnefs  are  defpifed,  as  the  portion  of 
the  aged  only  and  the  feeble.  Some  long¬ 
er  acquaintance  with  the  world,  with  its 
difappointed  hopes  and  fallacious  plea- 
fures,  teaches  almoft  all  men,  by  degrees, 
to  wifli  for  tranquillity  and  peace.  But 
you  mu  ft  not  imagine,  that  thefe  are  blef* 
I  fings 
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lings  which  will  drop  on  men  of  tlieir  own 
accord,  as  foen  as  they  begin  to  defire 
them.  No:  The  thoughtlefs,  and  the 
profligate,  will  ever  remain,  ftrangers  to 
them.  They  wall  remain  the  fport  of  every 
accident  that  occurs  to  derange  their  minds, 

and  to  difturb  their  life. - The  three 

great  enemies  to  tranquillity  are,  Vice, 
Superflition,  and  Idlenefs :  Vice,  which 
poifons  and  difturbs  the  mind  with  bad 
pafiions  ;  Superflition,  which  fills  it  with 
imaginary  terrors ;  Idlenefs,  which  loads 
it  with  tedioufnefs  and  difguft.  It  is  only 
by  following  the  path  which  Eternal  Wif- 
dom  has  pointed  out,  that  we  can  arrive 
at  the  blefi’ed  temple  of  Tranquillity,  and 
obtain  a  llation  there :  By  doing,  or  at 
leaf!  endeavouring  to  do,  our  duty  to  God 
and  man  ;  by  acquiring  a  humble  trufl 
in  the  mercy  and,  favour  of  God  through 
Jefus  Chrift;  by  cultivating  our  minds, 
and  properly  employing  our  time  and 
thoughts ;  by  governing  our  pafiions  and 
our  temper;  by  correcting  all  unreafon- 
able  expectations  from  the  world,  and  from 

T  2  men ; 
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men ;  and.  in  the  midft  of  worldly  buh- 
nels,  haoituating  ourlelves  to  calm  retreat 
and  ferious  recollection. — By  fuch  means 
as  thefe,  it  may  be  hoped,  that,  through 
the  divine  bleffing,  our  days  fhall  flow  in 
a  flream  as  unruffled  as  the  human  ftate 
admits.  'The  >. wicked  are  like  the  troubled 
fea^  'when  it  cannot  ref.  But  the  'work  of 
right eoufnefs  is  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  right - 
eoujnejs  is  quietnefs  ami  ojfurance  for  ever  % 
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On  die  Misfortunes  of  Men  being 
chargeable  on  themfelves. 


Proverbs  xix.  3. 

The  foolijhnefs  of  man  pervertelh  his  nvay, 
and  his  heart  Jrettcth  againji  the  Lord. 


HOW  many  complaints  do  we  hear 
from  every  quarter,  of  the  mifery 
and  diftrefs  that  fill  the  world!  In  thefe 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  young  and  the 
aged,  join ;  and  lince  the  beginning  of 
time,  no  topic  has  been  more  fertile  of 
declamation,  than  the  vanity  and  vexation 
which  man  is  appointed  to  fufi’er.  But 
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are 
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SEjy^'  are  we  certa^n  that  this  vexation,  and  this 
vanity, is  altogether  to  be  aferibed  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  heaven  l  Is  there  no  ground 
to  fufpecl  that  man  himfelf  is  the  chief  and 

.immediate  author  of  his  own  bufferings  l 
What  the  text  plainly  fuggefts  is,  that  it  is 
common  for  men  to  complain  ground- 
lefly  of  Providence ;  that  they  are  prone 
to  accufe  God  for  the  evils  of  life,  when 
in  reafon  they  ought  to  accufe  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  after  their  foolijlmefs 
hath  perverted  their  way,  and  made 
them  undergo  the  confequences  of  their 
own  mi  {conduce,  they  impioufly  fret 
in  heart  againjl  the  Lord.  This  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  I  now  purpofe  to  illuflrate,  in 
order  to  filence  the  fceptlc,  and  to  check 
a  repining  and  irreligious  fpirit.  I  ihall 
for  this  end  make  fome  obfervations,  firft, 
on  the  externa],  and  next,  upon  the  inter¬ 
nal,  condition  of  man  ;  and  then  conclude 

with  fuch  ferious  and  ufeful  improvement 

*  ' 

as  the  fubjecl  will  naturally  fugged:. 
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I.  Let  us  confider  the  external  condi- 
tion  of  in  an.  We  find  him  pla  ced  in  a 
World,  where  he  has  by  no  means  me  oil- 
pofai  of  the  events  that  happen  Calami¬ 
ties  fometimes  befal  the  woruneft  and  the 
bed,  which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  pre¬ 
vent,  and  where  nothing  is  leat  them,  but 
to  acknowledge  and  to  fubmit  co  the  high 
hand  of  Heaven.  I  or  Inch  vditations  ot 
trial,  many  good  and  wife  reafons  can  be 
afiigned,  which  the  prefent  fubjeCt  leads 
me  not  to  difeWs.  But  though  thofe  una¬ 
voidable  calamities  make  a  part,  yet  mey 
make  not  the  chief  part,  of  the  vexations 
and  borrows  that  diftrefs  human  life,  A 
multitude  of  evils  hefet  us,  for  the  iource 
of  which  we  mlift  look  to  another  quar¬ 
ter. —  No  fooner  has  any  thing  in  the 
health,  or  in  the  circumftances  of  men, 
gone  crofs  to  their  wifh,  than  they  begin 
to  talk  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life  ;  they  envy  the 
condition  of  others ;  they  repine  at  their 
own  lot,  and  fret  agaiftft  the  Ruler  of  the 
world. 
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Sx!vM'  FuI1  of  tIiere  fentiments,  one  man  pines 
under  a  broken  conftitution.  But  let  us 
«iik  him,  whether  he  can,  fairly  and  ho- 
neftly,  affign  no  caufe  for  this  but  the 
unknown  decree  of  heaven  ?  Has  he  du¬ 
ty  valued  the  blefling  of  health,  and  al¬ 
ways  obferved  the  rules  of  virtue  and  fo- 
briety  ?  Has  he  been  moderate  in  his  life, 
and  temperate  in  all  his  pleafures  ?  if  now 
he  be  only  paying  the  price  of  his  former, 
perhaps  his  forgotten,  indulgences,  has 
he  any  true  to  complain,  as  if  he  were 
Buffering  unjuftly?  Were  you  to  furvey 
the  chambers  of  ficknefs  and  diftrefs,  you 
would  find  them  peopled  with  the  vidims 
of  intemperance  and  fenfuality,  and  with 
the  children  of  vinous  indolence  and 
floth.  Among  the  thoufands  who  lan- 
guifli  there,  you  would  find  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  innocent  fufferers  to  be  fmall. 
d  on  would  fee  faded  youth,  premature 
old  age,  and  the  profped  of  an  untimely 
grave,  to  be  the  portion  of  multitudes 
who,  in  one  way  or  other,  have  brought 
tliOiC  evils  on  them  lei  vesj  while  yet  thefe 
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martyrs  of  vice  and  folly  have  the  aflur-  SERM. 

J  J  XIV. 

ance  to  arraign  the  hard  fate  of  man,  and 

to  [ret  againjt  the  L.orcl. 

But  you,  perhaps,  complain  of  hard- 
fhips  of  another  kind;  of  the  injultice  of 
the  world  ;  of  the  poverty  which  you  dif¬ 
fer,  and  the  difcouragements  under  which 
you  labour  ;  of  the  erodes  and  difiap- 
pointments  of  which  your  life  has  been 

doomed  to  be  full - Before  you  give 

too  much  fcope  to  your  difeontent,  let 
me  defire  you  to  reflect  impartially  upon 
your  pad;  train  of  life.  Have  not  doth, 
or  pride,  or  ill  temper,  or  finful  paffions, 
milled  you  often  from  the  path  of  found 
and  wife  condudt?  Have  you  not  been 
wanting  to  yourfelves  in  improving  thofe  J 
opportunities  which  Providence  offered 
you,  for  bettering  and  advancing  your 
flate  ?  If  you  have  chofen  to  indulge  your 
humour,  or  your  tafle,  in  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  of  indolence  or  pleafure,  can  you. 

complain  becaufe  others,  in  preference  to 

% 

you,  have  obtained  thole  advantages 
which  naturally  belong  to  ufeful  labours, 

and 
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SXIyM‘  and  honourable  purfuits  ?  Have  not  the 
confequences  or  To  roe  falfe  fteps,  into 
whicli  your  pafftons,  or  your  p'eafures, 
have  betrayed  you,  purfued  you  through 
much  of  your  life  ;  tainted,  perhaps,  your 
character,  involved  you  in  embaraffinents, 
or  funk  you  into  negletft  ? — — —It  is  an  old 
faying,  that  every  man  is  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune  in  the  world.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  world  feldom  turns  wholly 
again (l  a  man,  unlefs  through  his  own 
rank.  Godlmefs  is,  in  general,  profitable 
unto  all  things.  Virtue,  diligence  and  in- 
duftry,  joined  with  good  temper  and  pru¬ 
dence,  have  ever  been  found  the  fur  eft 
road  to  profperity ;  and  where  men  fail 
of  attaining  it,  their  want  of  fuccefs  is 
far  oftener  owing  to  their  having  deviate 
ed  from  that  road,  than  to  their  hav¬ 
ing  encountered  infuperable  bars  in  in 
Some,  by  being  too  artful,  forfeit  the  re¬ 
putation  of  probity.  Some,  by  being  too 
open,  are  accounted  to  fail  in  prudence. 
Others,  by  being  fickle  and  changeable, 
are  diftrufted  by  alL— — The  cafe  com¬ 
monly 
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inonly  is,  that  men  .feek  to  afcribe  their 
di  (appointments  to  any  caule,  rather  than 
to  their  own  mi  (conduct ;  and  when  they 
can  devife  no  other  caule,  they  lay  tiicm. 
to  tlie  charge  of  Providence.  Their  folly 

w 

leads  them  into  vices ;  their  vices  into 
misfortunes  ;  and  in  their  misfortunes 
they  fret  againjl  tbs  Lord.  Urey  are 
doubly  unjuft:  towards  God.  In  their  pro- 
fperity,  they  are  apt  to  afcribe  their  fuc- 


cefs  to  their  own  diligence,  rather  than  to 
God’s  blelling  ;  and  in  their  adverlity, 
they  impute  their  diftreffes  to  his  provi¬ 
dence,  not  to  their  own  mifbehaviour. 
Whereas,  the  truth  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
this.  Every  good  and  every  per  ft  cl  gift 
cometh  from  above  :  and  of  evil  and  naile¬ 
ry,  man  is  the  author  to  himfelf. 

When  from  the  condition  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  we  look  abroad  to  the  public  ftate 
of  the  world,  we  meet  with  more  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  this  afTertion.  W e  fee 
great  focieties  of  men  torn  in  pieces  by 
inteftine  diflenlions,  tumults,  and  civil 
commotions.  We  fee  mighty  armies  go¬ 
ing 
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seem,  ing  forth,  in  formidable  array,  againfl 
eac“  other,  to  cover  the  earth  with  blood, 
nod  to  fill  the  air  with  the  cries  of  widows 
<iiad  orphans.  Sad  evils  thefe  are,  to 
which  tins  miferable  world  is  expofed, 
l  ilt  ai  e  theie  evils,  I  befeech  you, 
to  be  imputed  to  God?  Was  it  he  who 
fent  forth  flaughtering  armies  into  the 
field,  or  who  filled  the  peaceful  city  with 
maflacres  and  blood  ?  Are  thefe  miferies 
any  other,  than  the  bitter  fruit  of  mens 
violent  and  dilorderly  paflions  ?  Are  they 
not  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  ambition 
and  vices  of  princes,  to  the  quarrels  of 
the  great,  and  to  the  turbulence  of  the 

people  r - Let  us  lay  them  entirely  out 

of  the  account,  in  thinking  of  Providence ; 
and  let  us  think  only  of  the  joolifunejs  of 
men.  Did  man  controul  his  paflions,  and 
form  his  conduct  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  wifdom,  humanity  and  virtue, 
the  earth  wrould  no  longer  be  defolated 
by  cruelty  ;  and  human  focieties  would 
live  in  order,  harmony  and  peace.  In 
thofe  feenes  of  mifehief  and  violence 

which 
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which  fill  the  world,  let  man  behold,  with  SE  R  M. 
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fhame,  the  picture  of  his  vices,  his  igno- 
ranee,  and  folly.  Let  him  be  humbled 
by  the  mortifying  view  of  his  own  per- 
•verjenefs ;  but  let  not  his  heart  fret  againji 

the  Lord. - From  the  external  condition, 

let  us  proceed, 

II.  To  confider  the  internal  date  of 
man.  It  is  certain  that  much  difquiet 
and  nailery  may  be  found  there,  although 
his  outward  condition  appear  undifturb- 
ed,  and  eafy.  As  far  as  this  inward  dif- 
quietude  arifes  from  the  flings  of  con- 
fcience,  and  the  horrors  of  guilt,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  f elf- created 
-mifery;  which  it  is  altogether  impohible 
to  impute  to  Heaven.  But  even,  when 
great  crimes,  and  deep  remorfe,  are  not 
the  occafions  of  torment,  how  often  is 
poifon  infufed  into  the  moil  flourilliine 
conditions  of  fortune,  by  the  follies  and 
the  pallions  of  the  profperous  ?  We  fee 
them  peevifh  and  reftlefs ;  corrupted  with 
luxury,  and  enervated  by  cafe  3  impatient 

of 
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SERM.  of  the  fmalleft  difappointment ;  oppreffed 
t^-v-0  with  iow  fpirits,  and  complaining  of  eve¬ 
ry  thing  around  them.  How  many  Ha- 
mans,  tiazaels,  and  Herods ,  are  there  in 
the  world,  who,  from  what  they  fuffer 
within,  pals  their  days  in  more  vexation 
and  milery,  than  they  who  undergo  the 
hardfhips  of  poverty  ?  Dare  fuch  men,  in 
their  mo  ft  difcontented  moments,  charge 
the  providence  of  Heaven  with  miferies 
of  their  own  procuring  ?  Providence  had 
put  into  their  hands  the  faireft  opportu¬ 
nity  of  palling  their  life  with  comfort. 
But  they  themfelves  blafted  every  com¬ 
fort  that  was  offered  ;  and  verified  the 
prediction,  that  the  profperity  of  fools  Jhall 
def  ray  than  *. 

As  it  is  man’s  own  foolifmefs  which 
ruins  his  profperity,  we  muft  not  omit  to 
remark,  that  it  is  the  fame  caufe  which 
aggravates  and  embitters  his  adverfity. 
That  you  fuffer  from  the  external  af¬ 
flictions 

%  Prov.  i.  32. 
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fliclions  of  che  world,  may  often  be  ow- 

i  *  XI V. 

incr  to  God  s  appointment  ;  but  when,  in  ^ 

fc>  Li 

the  mul ft  of  theie,  you  alio  luffer  from 
the  diforders  of  your  mind  anti  paffions, 
this  is  owing  to  yourfelves  ;  and  they  are 
thofe  inward  dilorders  which  add  tlie  fe- 
vereft  fting  to  external  afflidlions.  Many 
are  the  refources  of  a  good  and  a  wife  man, 
under  all  the  difafters  of  life.  In  the  midft 
of  them,  it  is  always  in  his  power  to  en¬ 
joy'  peace  of  mind,  and  hope  in  God.  He 
may  fuffer ;  but  under  fullering  he  will 
not  fink,  as  long  as  all  is  found  within. 

But  when  the  fpirit  has  been  wounded  by 
guilt  and  folly,  its  wounds  open,  and  bleed 
afreili,  upon  every  blow  that  is  received 
from  the  world.  The  mind  becomes 
fenfibie  and  fore  to  the  flighted:  injuries  of 
fortune ;  and  a  final!  reverie  is  felt  as  an 
i  n  fu  p por t ab  1  e  c  a  1  a m  i  t y . 

On  the  whole;  the  farther  you  fearch  into 
human  life,  and  the  more  you  obferve  the 
manners  and  the  conduct  of  men,  yrou  will 
be  the  more  convinced  of  this  great  truth, 
that  of  the  diftrefles  which  abound  in  the 

world, 
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SxivM'  worId’  we  are  the  chief  authors.  Among 
tue  multitudes  who  are,  at  this  day,  bewail¬ 
ing  their  condition  and  lot,  it  will  be  found 
to  hold  of  tar  the  greater  part,  that  they 
a!e  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  ozvn  doings ; 
their  iniquities  are  reproving  them,  and  their 
backjadmgs  cor  reeling  them .  Unattainable 
objects  foolithly  pur fued,  intemperate  paf- 
lions  nourifhed,  vicious  pleafures  and  de- 
tii  es  indulged,  Gotland  God  s  holy  laws  for¬ 
gotten;  thefe,  thefe  are  the  great  fcourges 
of  the  world  ;  the  great  caufes  of  the  life 
of  man  being  fo  embroiled  and  unhappy. 
God  hath  ordained  our  fate  on  earth  to 
be  a  mixed  and  imperfect  fate.  We  have 
ourielves  to  biame  tor  its  becoming  an  in¬ 
supportable  one.  If  it  bring  forth  nothin  v 
to  us  but  vexation  and  vanity,  we  have 
fown  the  teeds  of  that  vanity  and  vexa¬ 
tion;  and  as  we  have  fown,  we  mull  reap. 
— I  now  proceed  to  make  improvement  of 
thofe  truths  which  we  have  been  confider- 


In  the  firjl  place,  let  us  be  taught,  to 
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look  upon  fin  as  the  fource  of  all  our  mi-  SERM. 
feries.  It  may  fomctimes  aflame  the  gent- 
ler  names  of  folly,  irregularity,  or  levity; 
but  under  whatever  form  it  appears,  it 
always  imports  a  deviation  from  that  fa- 
cred  law  which  ought  to  regulate  our 
condudl.  ft  is  {till  the  root  that  beareth 
gall  and  'wormwood  * ;  and  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  this  poifonoup 
weed,  which  we  ourfelves  have  infufed  in¬ 
to  our  cup,  we  muft  expeft  to  drink  the 
waters  of  bitternefs.  If  the  foolijhnefs  of 
man  did  not  pervert  his  iuays7  his  heart 
would  have  no  occalion  to  fret  a^ainft  the 
Lord .  He  would  enjoy  competent  fatil- 
fadlion  in  every  fituation  of  life  ;  and  un¬ 
der  its  unavoidable  evils,  would  derive 

confolation  from  religion  and  virtue. _ ; 

Indeed,  of  every  evil  which  we  now  en¬ 
dure,  of  thofe  evils  which  we  look  upon 
to  be  the  appointment  of  providence,  as 
well  as  of  others,  fin  is  ultimately  the 
caufe  ;  as  it  was  man's  revolt  from  God 
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SERM.  which  gave  rife  originally  to  thole  evils, 

XIV  .  ,  °  J 

and  which  rendered  the  chaftilements  we 
undergo,  in  this  date  of  difcipline,  necefla- 
ry,  even  for  the  fons  of  God. — - — But  at 
prcfent,  we  confine  our  obfervation  to 
fchofe  miferies  of  which  men  are  the  im¬ 
mediate  procurers  to  themfelves  ;  and 
from  them  alone,  we  find  fufficient 
rcafon  to  confider  fin  as  the  capital  foe 
to  man ;  as  the  great  troubler  and  dif- 
turber  of  his  life.  To  Providence,  then, 
let  us  look  up  with  reverence.  On  fin  let 
our  indignation  be  vented ;  and,  what  is 
of  more  confequence,  again!!  fin  and  all 
its  approaches,  let  our  utmoft  caution  be 
employed.  As  we  proceed  through  the 
different  paths  of  life,  let  us  accuftom  our- 
Iclves  to  beware  of  fin,  as  the  hidden 
fnake  lurking  among  the  grafs,  from 
whofe  fatal  touch  we  muff;  fly  in  ha  tie, 

if  we  would  not  experience  its  fling. - 

Too  many  have  no  juft  apprehenfions  of 
ir.  Fools,  faid  the  wife  man, 
■make  a  mock  at  Jin.  A  fool  indeed  he  muff: 
be,  who  dares  to  think  lightly  of  it.  He 
ihows  not  only  the  depravity  of  his  heart, 

jyrif 
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but,  what  perhaps  lie  will  be  more  afiiam-  SERM. 
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ed  to  be  charged  with,  he  iliows  his  ig- 

norance  of  the  world.  He  fliows  that  he 

knows  nor,  he  underftands  not,  even  his 

worldly  intereft,  nor  tiie  intereft  and  hap- 

pinefs  of  human  fociety. 

In  the  fecond  place,  let  us  learn  from 
what  has  been  fet  forth,  one  of  the  mod 
awful  and  important  of  all  truths,  the  re¬ 
ality  of  a  divine  government  exercifed  o- 
ver  the  world*  Blind  mu  ft  that  man,  be 
who  difeerns  not  the  molt  ftriking  marks 
of  it,  in  the  doctrine  which  has  been  un¬ 
der  our  review.  If  there  be  a  fceptic,  who 
contends,  that  unreftrained  liberty  in  the 
gratification  of  defire  is  given  to  man  ; 
that  in  the  fight  of  his  Creator,  all  actions 
are  equal ;  and  that  no  rule  of  moral  con¬ 
duct  hath  been  preferibed,  or  by  any  pe¬ 
nalty  enforced  ;  in  order  to  confute  fuch 
a  man,  we  have  not  recourfe  to  reafon- 
ings,  but  limply  appeal  to  plain  and  ob¬ 
vious  facts.  We  bid  him  look  only  to 
the  life  of  man  ;  and  take  notice  how  e- 
very  vice,  is  by  the  conftitution  of  things, 

U  2  connected 
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trace  the  hiftory  of  any  one,  with  whofe 
conduct  he  had  particular  occafon  to  be 
acquainted;  and  obferve,  whether  the  chief 
misfortunes  which  purfued  him  were  not 
brought  upon  him  by  Iris  own  mifbeha- 
viour.  We  bid  him  remark  in  the  hifto- 
ry  of  nations,  whether  public  virtue  has 
not  always  exalted  them ;  and  whether 
licentioufnefs  and  crimes  have  not  paved 
the  way  for  their  ruin.  Thefe  are  tefti- 
monies  to  the  truth  of  religion,  which  can¬ 
not  by  any  fophiftry  be  evaded.  This 
is  a  voice,  which  fpeaks  its  warnings  loud 
and  Itrong  to  every  heart. 

The  fy Hem  upon  which  the  divine  go¬ 
vernment  at  prefent  proceeds,  plainly  is, 
that  mens  own  wickcdnejs  fhouid  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  correct  them ;  that  tinners 
fhouid  be  J'nnrcd  in  the  work  of  their  hands , 
and  Junk  in  ike  pit  which  themjelves  had 
digged ;  that  the  backjhder  in  heart  fjjould 

be  filled  with  his  own  ways. - Of  all  the 

plans  which  could  have  been  devifed  for 
the  government  of  the  world,  this  ap- 

'  proves 
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proves  itfelf  to  reafon,  as  the  wife  ft  and  SElUtf. 
moft  worthy  of  God ;  lb  to  frame  the 
conftitution  of  things,  that  the  divine  laws 
fhoukl  in  a  manner  execute  themfelves, 
and  carry  their  fmctions  in  their  own  bo- 
fom.  When  the  vices  of  men  require  pu- 
nifhment  to  lie  inflicted,  the  Almighty  is 
at  no  lofs  for  minifters  of  juftice.  A 
thou  (and  inftruments  of  vengeance  are  at 
his  command;  innumerable  arrows  are 
always  in  his  quiver.  But  fuch  is  the 
profound  wifdom  of  his  plan,  that  no  pe¬ 
culiar  interpofals  of  power  are  requiftte. 

He  has  no  occaflon  to  ftep  from  his  throne, 
and  to  interrupt  the  order  of  nature. 

With  that  Majefty  and  folemnity  which 
beflts  omnipotence,  He  pronounces,  Eph¬ 
raim  is  joined  to  his  idols ;  let  him  alone A; 

He  leaves  tranfereflors  to  their  own  euilt, 
and  punifhment  follows  of  eonrfe.  Their 
(ins  do  the  work  of  juftice.  They  lift  the 

and  with  every  ftroke  which 
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Severe  admonition,  that  as  he  is  only  reap- 
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ing  the  fruit  of  bus  own  afHons,  he  d 
ferves  all  that  he  fu-ffers, — - —From  what 


lias  been  laid,  l  might  take  occafion, 


In  the  thirl  place,  to  fhow  the  injuft  ice 
of  our  charging  Providence  with  a  pro- 
mifcuous  and  unequal  dittribution  of  its 
favours,  among  the  good  and  the  bad. 
That  unequal  diftrihution  takes  place  in 
appearance  only*  not  in  reality.  The 
whole  conduct  of  Providence  fufficiently 
marks,  which  of  thofe  claffes  of  men  it 
bleffes  and  protects.  The  profperity  of 
iinners  is  no  mere  than  a  deceitful  fhow. 
The  great  materials  of  happinefs  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  virtuous  ;  and  evil  never 
fails  to  purjiie  the  * wicked .  1  ihall  dole  the 


difeourfe  with  obferving, 


In  the  fourth  and  laft  place,  the  necefli- 
ty  which  plainly  arifes  from  our  prefen t 
condition,  of  looking  up  to  God  for  direc¬ 
tion  and  aid,  in  the  conduct  of  life.  The 

refute 
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Teful t  of  the  whole  doarine  I  have  now  SKRM. 
delivered  is,  that  man’s  happinefs  or  miie- 
ry  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  put  into  his  own 
hands.  In  vain  he  complains  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  If  his  heart  fret  again]}  the  Lor <•/,  it 
is  only  becaufe  his  foolijhnejs  hath  perverted 
his  way :  for  on  himfelf,  and  his  own  be¬ 
haviour,  it  depends,  to  be  free  of  thofe  mi- 
feries  which  liarrals  the  wiched.  but  a— 


las !  when  we  fay,  that  this  depends  upon 
man,  on  what  uncertain  ground  do  we 
place  his  fecunty  ?  Is  man,  when  left  to 
himfelf,  equal  to  this  high  trull  that  is  re¬ 
poled  in  linn,  this  impoitant  chaige  that 
is  committed  to  him,  of  attaining  happi- 
nefs,  by  wife  and  irreproachable  conduct  i 
Jnconftant  as  he  is  in  virtue,  variable  in 
his  refolutions,  foft  and  yielding  in  his 
nature  to  a  thoufand  temptations  ;  how 
fhall  he  guide  himfelf  through  fuch  flip- 
perv  and  dangerous  paths  as  tnole  oi  hu¬ 
man  life  ;  where  many  hidden  precipices 
furround  him;  many  falfe  lights  lead  him. 
aftray ;  and  where  the  confequence  of  eve¬ 
ry  Hep  he  takes  may  be  dellruclion  and 

U  4  ruin? 


XiyM'  ru‘n?~ -Thankful  let  us  be  to  heaven, 
that  in  this  fituation,  a  merciful  guide 
Wretches  out  his  hand  to  aid  us  ;  that  a 
•celeflial  light  fhines  upon  us  from  above  ; 
that  a  divine  Spirit  is  promifed  to  illumi¬ 


nate  and  ftrengthen  us.  Let  us  humbly  re- 
queit  of  Heaven,  that  this  Spirit  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  may  ever  be  our  guide  ;  never  pre- 
lumptuouily  trufting  in  our  own  wifdom  ; 
but  lifteningattentively  to  the  voice  of  God  • 
.inti  in  an  own  ways  a c know l e d& i n p  tiirn  who 
on!y  can  direct  our  Jieps.- — Upon  the  whole, 
let  us  hold  fail  the  perfuafion  of  thefe 


fundamental  truths  that  in  all  his  dif- 


penfations,  God  lsjuft  and  good  ;  that  the 


caufe  of  all  the  troubles  we  fuffer  is  in 
ourfelves,  not  in  him  ;  that  virtue  is  the 
iureil  guide  to  a  happy  life  ;  that  he  who 
forfakes  this  guide,  enters  upon  the  path 
of  death ;  but  that  he  who  zvalketh  up¬ 
rightly,  zvalketh  j'urely ;  and  that  he  who 


keepelh  the  commandment ,  keepeth  his  ozvn 
foul. 
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On  Integrity  as  the  Guide  of  Life, 


Proverbs  xi.  3. 

The  Integrity  of  the  upright  [hall  guide 

them. — 


RIGrlT  LUU'jNxsbb  and  lin  are,  in  tins 
book  of  Proverbs,  frequently  con- 
trafted  with  each  other,  and  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  former  difplayed.  The  righ¬ 
teous  man  is  fhown  to  be  more  excellent 
than  his  neighbour ,  as  the  ways  in  which  he 
walks  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  while  the 
wav  of  tranfgreffors  is  hard.  Honour  is  re- 
prefented  as  attending  the  one,  while 
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The 


^  "x v ^ame  *s  portion  of  the  oth< 

path  of  the  one  leads  to  life  ;  that  of  the 
other  to  deftruftion.  In  the  text,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  nghteouihefs  is  fpeeiiied, 
which  is  not  commonly  attended  to,  and 
which  fome  will  not  readily  allow  that  it 
poileifes.  We  are  told  by  the  wife  man, 
that  it  affords  light  and  direction  to  com 
duff,  and  will  prove  our  beft  guide 
through  all  the  intricacies  of  life.  The 
integrity  of  the  upright  JJj all  guide  them  ;  or, 
as  it  is  added,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  a  fol¬ 
lowing  verfe,  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  per  fell 
(hall  direct  his  r way .  There  are  many  who 
will  admit,  that  integrity  is  an  amiable  qua¬ 
lity  ;  that  it  is  entitled  to  much  refpeft,  and 
in  mod  cafes  ought  to  influence  our  beha¬ 
viour;  who  neverthelcfs  are  unwilling  to 
allow  it  the  chief  place  in  the  direction  of 
their  worldly  conduct.  They  hold,  that 
a  certain  artful  fagacity,  founded  upon 
knowledge  of  the  world,  is  the  beft  con¬ 
ductor  of  every  one,  who  would  be  a  fuc- 
cefsful  adventurer  in  life;  and  that  a  ft  rift 
attention  to  integrity,  as  his  only  guide, 

would 
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trefs.  In  opposition  to  tenets  of  tills 


kind,  I  now  purpofe  to  Ihow,  that  airfield 
ail  perplexities  and  dangers,  there  is  no 
guide  we  can  chufe  fo  fafe,  and  lo  fuocefs- 
ful  on  the  whole,  as  the  integrity  of  an 
upright  mind  ;  -and  that  upon  every  try¬ 
ing  occafion,  principles  of  probity  and  ho¬ 
nour  will  conduce  a  good  man  through 
life  with  more  advantage,  than  if  he  were 
to  aid  upon  the  mod  refined  fyilem  of 
wordly  wifdom. 

It  will  not  take  much  time  to  delineate 
the  character  of  the  man  of  integrity,  as 
by  its  nature  it  is  a  plain  one,  and  eafilv 
underftood.  He  is  one,  who  makes  it  his 
conftant  rule  to  follow  the  road  or  duty, 
according  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
voice  of  his  confidence,  point  it  out  to  him. 
He  is  not  guided  merely  by  affections, 
which  may  fometimes  give  the  colon/  ot 
virtue  to  a  loole  and  unftable  character. 
The  upright  man  is  guided  by  a  fixed 
principle  of  mind,  which  determines  him 
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On  Integrity  as 

KEiur.  to  efteem  nothing  but  what  is  honour¬ 
able  ;  and  to  abhor  whatever  is  bafe  and 
unworthy,  in  moral  conduct.  Hence  you 
iind  him  ever  the  fame ;  at  all  times,  the 
trufly  friend,  the  affectionate  relation,  th 
confcientioiTS  man  of  bufinefs,  the  pious 
worfhipper,  the  public  fpirited  citizen. 
He  affumes  no  borrowed  appearance.  He 
fseks  no  mafic  to  cover  him  j  for  he  acts 
no  fludied  part ;  but  he  is  in  truth  what 
he  appears  to  be,  full  of  truth,  candour, 
and  humanity.  In  all  Iris  purfuits,  he 
knows  no  path  but  the  fair  and  diredl 
one  ;  and  would  much  rather  fail  of  fuc- 
cefs,  than  attain  it  by  reproachful  means. 
He  never  fhows  you  a  fmiling  counte¬ 
nance,  while  he  meditates  evil  againfl 
you  in  his  heart.  He  never  praifes  you 
among  your  friends  ;  and  then  joins  in 
traducing  you  among  your  enemies.  You 
will  never  find  one  part  of  his  character 
t  variance  with  another  In  his  man¬ 
ners,  he  is  fimple  and  unaffe&ed  ;  in  all  his 
proceedings,  open  and  conliftent. — Such  is 
the  man  of  integrity  fpokert  of  in  the 

text. 
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text-  Let  us  now  proceed  to  lliow,  in  what  SLRivi. 
manner,  and  with  what  cdoT,  integrity 
ferves  for  the  guide  oi  his  life. 


Every  one,  who  has  begun  to  make 
any  progrefs  in  the  world,  will  be  fenuble, 
that  to  conduct  liimfelf  in  human  affairs 


with  wifdom  and  propriety,  is  often  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  final!  difficulty,  Amidft  that 


variety  of  characters,  of  jarring  difpofi- 
tions,  and  of  interfering  interefts,  which 
take  place  among  thofe  with  whom  we 
have  intercourfe,  we  are  frequently  at  a 
ft  and,  as  to  the  part  moil  prudent  for  us 
to  chufe.  Ignorant  of  what  is  pafiing 
in  the  breads  of  thofe  around  us,  we  can 
form  no  more  than  doubtful  conjectures 
concerning  the  events  that  are  likely  to 
happen.  They  may  take  fome  turn  alto¬ 


gether  different  from  the  courfe  in  which 
we  had  imagined  they  were  to  run,  and 
according  to  which  we  had  formed  our 
plans.  The  flighted  incident  often  {hoots 
out  into  important  confequences,  of  which 
we  were  not  aware.  The  labyrinth  be¬ 


comes 
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serm.  comes  io  intricate,  that  the  moil  fagacions 
can  lay  liolcl  on  no  clue  to  guide  hirn 

through  it:  He  finds  himfelf  embarrafled, 

and  at  a  3ofs  how  to  aft.— —In  public  and 
in  private  hie,  in  managing  our  own  con¬ 
cerns,  and  in  directing  thofe  of  others, 
the  doubt  darted  by  the  Wife  man  fre- 
quently  occurs ;  W  ho  knoiveth  rwhat  is 
good  for  man  in  this  life  ?— While  thus  fa¬ 
tigued  with  conjecture,  we  remain  per¬ 
plexed  and  undetermined  in  our  choice; 
we  are  at  the  fame  time  pulled  to  diffe¬ 
rent  tides,  by  the  various  emotions  which 
belong  to  our  nature.  On  one  hand,  plea- 
lure  allures  us  to  what  is  agreeable  ;  on 
the  other,  intereft  weighs  us  down  to¬ 
wards  what  leeriis  gainful.  Honour  at¬ 
tracts  us  towards  what  is  fplendid;  and 
indolence  inclines  us  to  what  is  eafy.  In 
the  confutations  which  we  hold  with  our 
own  mind,  concerning  our  conduct,  how 
of  ter*  are  we  thus  divided  within  ourf  elves ; 
puzzled  by  the  uncertainty  of  future  e- 
vents,  and  diftraCted  by  the  conceit  of 


different  inclinations  ? 


i 
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It  is  in  fucii  foliations  as  thefe,  that  the  S  a  JtM. 

XV. 

principle  of  integrity  interpoles  to  give 
light  and  direction.  While  worldly  men 
fluctuate  in  the  mid  ft  ot  thole  peiplexi- 
ties  which  I  have  defcribed,  the  virtuous 
man  has  one  Oracle,  to  which  he  reforts  in 
every  dubious  cafe,  and  whole  decinons 
he  holds  to  be  infallible  :  He  confults  his 
confidence.  He  liftens  to  the  voice  or. 

God.  Were  it  only  on  a  few  occalions 
that  this  Oracle  could  be  confulted,  its 
value  would  be  lets.  But  it  is  a  mi  flake 
to  imagine,  that  its  Relponfes  are  feldonx 
given.  Hardly  is  there  any  mateiial  iram- 
adtion  whatever  in  human  life,  any  im¬ 
portant  queftion,  that  holds  us  in  fufpence 
as  to  pradtice,  but  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  will  fhow  itfelfj  and  the 
principle  o£  integrity  will,  if  we  liften  to 
it  impartially,  give  a  clear  deci(ion0 
Whenever  the  mind  is  divided  within  it- 
felf,  confcience  is  feldoin  or  never  neutral- 
There  is  always  one  fide  or  other  to  which 

j 

it  leans.  There  ip  always  one  Icale  oi  the 


balance,  into  which  it  throws 


the  weight 
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•SKrm.  0j  jomc  virtue ;  or  fame  praife ;  of  fbme<* 
thing  that  is  juft  and  true ,  lovely ,  Zwwe//,  and 
°J  8°°I  y£port.  Thefe  are  the  forms,  which 
rife  to  the  obfervation  of  the  upright 
man.  By  others  they  may  be  unfeen,  or 
overlooked ;  but  in  his  eye,  the  luflre  of 
vntue  out!  nines  all  other  brightnefs. 
Wherever  this  pole  ftar  directs  him,  he 
fteadily  holds  his  courfe. — —Let  the  if- 
fue  of  that  courfe  be  ever  fo  uncertain; 
let  his  friends  differ  from  him  in  opi¬ 
nion ;  let  his  enemies  clamour  ;  he  is  not 
moved ;  his  purpofe  is  fixed.  He  afks 
but  one  queflion  of  his  heart,  what  is  the 
mofl  worthy  and  honourable  part ;  what 
is  the  part  molt  becoming  the  ftation 
which  he  po  fie  lies,  the  character  which 
he  wi fines  to  bear,  the  expeftacions  which 
good  men  entertain  of  him  ?  Being  once 
decided  as  to  this,  he  hefitates  no  more. 
He  Units  his  ears  againft  every  folicita- 
tion.  He  purfues  the  direct  line  of  inte¬ 
grity,  without  turning  either  to  the  rivht 
hand  or  to  the  left.  “  It  is  the  Lord  who 
“  calleth.  Him  I  follow.  Let  him  or- 

“  der 
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r,‘  der  what  feemeth  good  in  his  light.”  SF.rm. 

— - It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  integrity  j 

oj  the  upright  adts  as  their  guide. 

But  as,  upon  a  fupetficial  view,  it  may 
appear  hazardous  to  place  ourfelves  en¬ 
tirely  under  fuch  a  guide,  let  us  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  confider  what  can  be  laid  in  de¬ 
fence -of  this  plan  of  condudl,  and  what 
advantages  ferve  to  recommend  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  affirm,  that  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  integrity  is  the  lafeft  under  which 
we  can  be  placed ;  that  the  road  in  which 
it  leads  us  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  freed 
from  dangers.  Perfedt  immunity  from 
danger  is  not  to  be  expedited  in  this  life. 

We  can  chufe  no  path,  in  which  we  may 
not  meet  with  diikppointments  and  mil- 

fortunes.  Our  life,  at  the  bed,  is  a  pil- 

\  • 

grimage,  and  perils  furround  it,  Againft 
thefe  perils,  the  men  of  the  world  imagine 
that  craft  and  dexterity  furnifh  the  beft 
defence  ;  and  if,  in  any  inftance,  they  o- 
Ver-reach  the  upright,  they  confider  it  as 
a  manifeft  decihon  in  favour  of  their 
Vo  L  »I  X  plan. 
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Plan-  infiead  of  rcfting  on  a  few 

^✓-vO  inftances,  let  us  take  an  extenfive  Purvey 
ot  the  courfe  of  human  affairs.  Let  us 
enquire  who  the  perfons  are  that,  in  all 
the  different  lines  of  life,  have  gone 
through  the  world  with  moil  fuccefs ; 
and  we  Iball  find,  that  the  men  of  probity 
and  honour  form  by  far  the  moll  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  lift;  we  fhall  find 
that  men  of  plain  underftanding,  adting 

upon  fair  and  diredt  views,  have  much 

# 

oftener  profpered,  than  men  of  the  deep- 
eft  policy,  who  were  devoid  of  principle. 
How  few  are  the  inftances  of  perfons  who 
by  fidelity,  worth,  and  ftedfaft  adherence 
to  their  duty,  have  either  loft  their  for¬ 
tunes,  or  incurred  general  difpleafure,  in 
times  when  human  affairs  were  proceed¬ 
ing  in  their  ordinary  train  ?  But  how  nu¬ 
merous  and  frequent  are  the  examples  of 
thofe  whofe  profpecls  have  been  blafted, 
whofe  circumftances  have  been  ruined, 
and  their  names  funk  into  contempt  by 
vice  and  difhonefty 

The  man  of  the  world  aims  at  higher 
3  things, 


i 
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things,  and  more  rapid  fuccefs,  than  the  SERM. 
man  of  moderation  and  virtue.  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  incurs  greater  rifques 
and  dangers.  No  calculation  of  proba¬ 
bilities  can  enfure  fafety  to  him  who  is 
adding  a  deceitful  part.  Amidff  the  un- 
forefeen  viciflitudes  of  the  world,  he  has 
to  dread,  not  only  difappointment  to  his 
plans,  but  the  miferies  alfo  which  detedd-  ' 
ed  fallacies  may  bring  on  his  head.  He 
walks  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  where  a 
fingle  falfe  Hep  may  be  fatal.  He  fol¬ 
lows  a  wandering  light,  which,  if  it  fail 
of  guiding  him  by  a  Ihort  path  to  the  Pa¬ 
lace  of  ambition,  lands  him  in  the  pit,  or 
the  lake.  Whereas  he  who  follows  the 
guidance  of  integrity,  walks  in  the  high 
road  on  which  the  light  of  the  fun  fliines. 

He  fees  before  him  the  Plabitation  of  peace 
to  which  his  fteps  are  diredded ;  and  if  he 
be  longer  of  arriving  at  it,  he  is  fure  of 
neither  wandering  far  affray,  nor  of  meet¬ 
ing  on  his  road  with  any  forms  of  unu- 
fiial  terror. - Let  it  be  always  remem¬ 

bered  that  the  principle  of  integrity  which 

X  2  diredds 
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directs  ftfSQQd  rqa n,  is  far  from  excluding 
prudence  iq,  the  conducl  of  life.  It  im¬ 
plies  no  improvident  or  fhoughtlefs  llm- 
pHcity.,  ,  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clofely 
connecled-j  with, -true  wifdom.  A  man  of 
enlarged  capacity,  and  extenfive  views,  is 
always  upright.  Graft  is  merely  the  fup- 
plement  of  inferior  abilities.  It  charac¬ 
terizes  a  narrow  comprehenlion,  and  a 
little  mind. — As  the  path  of  integrity  is 
on  the  whole  the  fafeft  path  of  con- 
dud  ;  fo,  ,  r.  ' 


"3-;w 


Jijt 


In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  unqueftionably 
the  mod  honourable.  Integrity  is  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  high  in  charader 
among  mankind.  Other  qualities  may  add 
to  its  fplendor ;  but  if  this  effential  requifite 
be  wanting,  all  their  luftre  fades.  Were  I 
drawing  the  charader  of  one  who  claimed 
the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  after  I 
had  aferibed  to  him  eloquence,  valour, 
and  every  endowment,  that  is  moft  {[lin¬ 
ing  and  captivating,  did  I  add,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  too  much  art 'to  be  trufted,  I  ap¬ 
peal 
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pea!  to  every  one,  whether,  by  this  Tingle 
ftroke,  the  whole  character  would  not  be 
funk  and  degraded  ?  An  i liter e Red  and 
crafty  man  may  perhaps  rife  into  influ¬ 
ence  and  high  flation ;  he  may  be  a  rich 
and  a  powerful,  but  will  never  be  a  great, 
man.  He  may  be  feared,  and  externally 
honoured  and  courted  ;  but  in  the  i beret 
thoughts  of  men  he  finds  no  refpefl. 
We  all  feel,  that  magnanimous  fentiments 
cannot  dwell  in  the  fame  bread  with  fel- 
filhnefs  and  deceit. 4 

He  who  refts  upon  an  internal  principle 
of  virtue  and  honour,  will  act  with  a  dig¬ 
nity  and  a  boldnefs,  of  which  they  are  in¬ 
capable  who  are  wholly  guided  by  intereft. 
He  is  above  thofe~  timid  fufpicions,  and 
cautious  reftraints,  which  fetter  and  em- 
barrafs  their  conduct.  That  firmnefs 
which  the  confcioufnefs  of  reihitude  in- 
fpires,  gives  vigour  and  force  to  his  exer¬ 
tions  on  every  great  occafion.  It  adds  dou¬ 
ble  weight  to  all  the  abilities  of  which  he  is 
pofleft.  It  even  fupplies  the  place  of  thofe 
abilities  in  which  he  is  defective.  They 

*  '  f  X  i  m  00  ’  *  who 
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who  oppofc  him  are  obliged  to  honour  him. 
They  look  up  to  him  with  a  fecret  awe,  as 
to  one  who  moves  above  them  in  a  fuperior 
fpbere  ;  rigardlefs  of  their  good  or  ill  opi¬ 
nion,  of  their  promifes  or  their  threaten- 
ings ;  like  one  of  those  celeftial  luminaries 
which  holds  its  courfe  through  its  orbit, 
without  being  affeded  by  any  commo¬ 
tions  among  the  elements  below.  Such  a 
man  is  trulled,  and  relied  upon,  as  well  as 
elleemed,  becaufe  all  know  where  to  find 
him,  and  upon  what  fyftem  he  ads.  He 
attaches  friends  and  followers  to  himfelf, 
without  courting  them;  and  though  his 
progrefs  towards  fame  fhould  be  flow, 
and  interrupted  at  firjft  by  crooked  arts, 
it  is  neverthelefs  certain  and  fure.  The 
public  may  be  milled  for  a  while,  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  real  merit;  but  it  is  feldom  unjuft 
at  the  laft.  As  perfons  continue  to  come 
forward  to  view,  and  to  ad  their  part  in 
trying  circumftances,  their  charaders  are 
at  length  fully  afcertained ;  and,  alrnoft 
always,  rated  as  they  deferve.  How  cor¬ 
rupt  foever  the  world  may  be,  they  can¬ 
not 
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not  with- hold  approbation  from  him,  S  i^RM. 
whofe  conduct  is  marked  by  uniform  V^VXj 
integrity  and  honour.  Enemies  he  will 
have  j  but  the  public  favours  linn  y  the 
multitude  of  men  wifh  him  fuccefs ;  and 
deftine  him,  in  their  thoughts,  to  every  ftep 
of  his  preferment,  before  he  arrives  at  it. 

In  the  thu  d  place,  the  plan  of  conduct, 
on  which  the  man  of  integrity  proceeds 
is  the  mod  comfortable ;  that  is,  attended 
with  the  greated  fatisfadlion  in  a  man  s 
own  mind.  Amidft  the  various  and  per¬ 
plexing  events  of  life,  it  is  of  lingular  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  kept  free  from  doubt,  as  to 
the  part  mod  proper  to  be  chofen.  He 
who  confults  nothing  but  worldly  inte- 
red  mud,  upon  every  turn  of  fortune,  un¬ 
dergo  much  painful  fufpence.  He  is  o- 
hliged  to  liden  with  anxious  ear  to  every 
whifper  of  report;  and  upon  every  new 
afpecd  which  the  face  of  affairs  affumes, 
mud  dudy  how  to  place  himfelf  in  a  new 
pofture  of  defence.  But  the  man  of  prin¬ 
ciple  is  a  dranger  to  thefe  inward  trou- 

X  4  bles. 
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S  xv Iu'e"‘  time  is  not  loft;  nor  his  tem- 
pcr  fretted  by  long  and  anxious  confulca- 
tions.  One  light  always  fhines  upon  him 
from  above.  One  path,  the  path  of  inte¬ 
grity,  always  opens  clear  and  diftind  to 
his  view. — But  this  is  not  his  only  advan- 
tage,  to  be  freed  from  embaraffments,  by 
having  placed  himfelf  under  the  charge  of 
one  conftant  guide.  He  is  alfo  rewarded 
with  the  fenfe  of  having  chofen  his  guide 
well  and  wifely.  He  is  delivered  from  all 
inward  upbraidings,  from  -all  mifgivin.es 
of  mind,  from  ajl  alarms  founded  on  the' 


dread  of  difeovery  and  dilgracea  A  good 
confidence  enables  him  to  look  back  on1' 
the  part  which  he  has  added  withrfatisf- 
faction ;  and  to  look  forward  to  the dilfue? 
which  it  may  bring,  without  concern.  It 
is  in  the  cafe  of  one  iffue  only,  that  othe 
man  who  adds  from  worldly  interest  can 
enjoy  fatisfadlion ;  that  is,  when  his  de- 
ligns  have  fucceeded  according  to  his  wifh. 
But  it  is  the  felicity  of  the  man,  who  acts 
under  the  direction  of  integrity,  that  in 
every  iffue,  he  has  fomething  to  comfort 
i  him. 
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confolation  remains  of  having  clone  his 
duty,  ancl  ftudicd  to  approve  himlclf  to 


1-JBf  .at) 


God. 


This  reference  of  all  his  adions  to  di¬ 
vine  approbation,  furnifh.es  another  fource 
of  fatisfadion  and  peace.  He  looks  up, 
with  pleafing  hope,  to  a  Protedor  in  the 
heavens,  who  loveth  righteovfnejs ,  and  atihofe 
countenance  beholdeth  the  upright.’  The  man 
of  worldly  wifdom  is  confcious  of  having 
no  title  to  the  favour  of  that  high  admim- 
flration  which  rules  the  univerfe.  By 
quitting  the  path  of  righteoufnefs,  he  has 
left  that  flraight  road,  in  which  God  had 
appointed  him  to  walk.  He  has  taken  the 
di  red  ion  of  his  way  to  himfelf ;  and  cho- 
fen  to  be  his  own  guide  and  mailer.  To 
his  own  abilities,  therefore,  fuch  as  they 
are,  he  mull  trull ;  and  is  become  wholly 
refponlible  for  the  iilue  of  his  condud. 
But  the  man  of  virtue  hath  committed  his 
•way  to  the  Lord.  He  follows  the  divine 
lignal.  He  co-operates  with  the  divine 
purpofe.  The  povter  which  fways  the  u- 
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•  niverfe  is  engaged  on  his  fide.  By  natu¬ 
ral  confequence,  he  has  ground  to  expet, 
that  any  feeming  difappointments  which 
he  may  now  incur,  fhall  be  over-ruled  at 
the  end  to  fome  lalutary  effect.  Hence, 
t\\cit  peace  Gf  (jod  keeping  the  hearty  to  which 
woildly  men  are  firangers.  Hence  a  de- 
giee  of  firmnefs  and  refolution  in  conduct, 
wrhich  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  poffefs. 
Efpecially  when  we  add, 

ii  •  4.  f  ■  >  t  jj  '{/ 

In  the  fourth  and  Iaft  place,  that  he  who 
thus  purfues  a  courfe  of  integrity,  has  al¬ 
ways  in  his  view  the  profpect  of  immor¬ 
tal  rewards.  That  furely  is  the  wifeft  di¬ 
rection  of  conduct,  which  is  mod  amply 
recompenfed  at  laft.  But  what  recorn- 
pence  can  worldly  wifdom  bellow,  com¬ 
parable  to  what  is  promifed  by  the  gof- 
pel  to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing,  leak  for  glory,  honour ,  and  immor¬ 
tality  ? — Therecompence  indeed  is  diftant; 
but  the  hope  of  it  is  prefent ;  and  hope  is 
one  of  the  moil  powerful  principles  of  hu¬ 
man  action.  Let  a  man  be  firm  in  the 

belief 
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belief  that  he  is  adting  under  the  im- 
mediate  protection  of  Heaven,  and  that 
through  all  eternity  he  fhall  be  rewarded 
for  what  he  now  performs ;  and,  as  far 
as  this  belief  is  prevalent,  his  conduct  will 
be  fteady  and  determined.  Wherever  re¬ 
ligion  directs  him  to  hold  his  courfe,  he 
will  advance  with  intrepidity.  He  will 
fubmit  to  reftraints  without  reluctance. 

He  will  meet  dangers  without  fear.  To 
every  motive  which  reafon  fuggefts  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  virtue,  the  hope  of  life  eternal 
adds  fupernatural  ftrength. — Accordingly, 
in  the  behaviour  of  many  holy  men,  un¬ 
der  the  molt  trying  circumftances  of  dif- 
trefs,  we  behold  this  effect  eminently  ex¬ 
emplified.  It  appears,  with  much  luftre,  . 
in  the  fpirited  and  magnanimous  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Apoftle  Paul,  when  he  had 
the  profpedt  of  death  before  him.  Behold 
1  go  bound  in  the  Spirit  to  ‘Jerufaleni ,  not 
knowing  the  things  that  fhall  befal  me  there , 
five  that  the  Holy  Ghojt  nmtnejfeth  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of 
thefe  things  move  me ;  neither  count  1  my 
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life  dear  unto  my f elf,  Jo  that  I  may  finifh  my 

coiirfe  ninth  joy''". - 1  am  nonv  ready  to 

be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  1 
have  jinifhed  my  courffe  ;  I  have  kept  the 
faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  right eoufnefs ,  which  the  Lord ,  the 
righteous  Judge,  f hall  give  me  at  that  day  f. 


in  us  I  have  enaeavoured  to  fhow  in 
what  manner  the  integrity  of  the  upright 
guides  them ;  and  what  the  advantages 

•  '  ST  vD 

are  or  placing  ourfelves  under  its  guid¬ 
ance.  If  it  be  the  line  of  fafety,  or  the 
line  or  honour,  which  we  chule  to  pur- 
j.ue;  if  we  coalult  our  prefent  comfort, 
or  look  forward  to  future  rewards  ;  “in  all 
thefe  refpedls,  the  courfe  which  integrity 
points  out  is  by  far  the  moil  eligible. 

It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  offered  to  us  by  integrity,  that  it  is 
ealily  underflood  by  all  men.  Plans  of 

worldly 
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worldly  policy  are  deep  and  mtucaie  5 
and  experience  fhows  how  often  the  a- 
hielt  perions  are  mirtahen  m^thc  mcafurc§ 
which  they  adopt  for  carrying  them  on. 
But  when  nren,s  intentions  are  fan  and 
upright,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  moderate 
fhare  of  underftanding  and  attention  is 
all  that  is  requifite,  for  conducting  them- 
felves  with  fafetv  and  propriety.  Provi- 
dence  never  intended,  that  the  art  of  liv¬ 
ing  happily  in  this  world  fhould  depend 
on  that  deep  penetration,  that  acute  fag  a- 
city,  and  thofe  refinements  of  thought, 
which  few  poffefs.  It  has  dealt  more 

•  „  •  ,  i  _ 1.  i _ •  .  ,/i 
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much  more  than  on  extent  or  capacity. 
For  the  xnoft  part,,  the  firft  fentiment 

1  ■  fC 

which  ftrikes  a  good  man,  concerning 

° 
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what  he  ought,  or  ought  not  to  do,  is  the 
founded;,  and  fuggefts  the  belt  and  wife  ft 
counfel.  When  he  hefitates,  and  begins 
to  deliberate  how  far  his  duty,  or  his  ho¬ 
nour,  can  be  reconciled  to  what  feems  hi 
intereft,  he  is  on  the  point  of  deviatm 

into 
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into  a  dangerous  path. - At  the  fame 

time,  it  is  of  great  confequence,  that  he 
who  feeks  to  furrender  his  conduct  to  the 
direction  of  integrity,  fliould  be  well  ap¬ 
prized  of  what  true  integrity  requires. 
Let  him  guard  againft  burdening  confci- 
ence  unneceflarily  ;  left  a  fuperftitious  re¬ 
gard  to  trifles  lead  him  to  relax  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  higher  obligation.  Let  him  avoid 
minute  fcrupulofity,  on  the  one  hand. 
Let  him  keep  at  a  diftance  from  loofe  ca- 
fuiftry,  on  the  other.  But  when  he  is  fa~ 
tisfied  that  his  confcience  has  been  well 
informed,  let  him,  without  waverine,  ad- 
here  to  its  didates  in  the  whole  of  his 
conduct.  This  will  prove  the  trued  wid 
dom  both  for  this  world  and  the,  next. 
For  he  tvho  walketh  uprightly  rwaiketh  jure- 
ly.  The  path  of  the  juft  is  as  the  Jhiwng 
light :  And  it  fhail  Jhinc  more  and  more  unto 
the  pcrjecl  day. 


SERMON 


SERMON  XVI. 


On  Submission  to  the  Divine  Will. 


Job  ii.  io. 

Shall  iv e  receive  good  at  the  hand  oj 
God,  and  Jhall  vue  not  receive  evil  ? 


FEW  fubjedls  of  religious  exhorta-  SERM 
tion  are  of  more  general  concern 
than  thofe  which  refpedt  the  diltref- 
fes  incident  to  human  life,  for  no  fo- 


ciety,  no  family,  no  perfon,  can  ex¬ 
pert  to  be  long  exempted  from  them ; 
and  when  we  fpeak  of  the  profperous, 
we  can  only  mean  thofe  who  are  more 

rarelv 
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M.  rarely  fubjeCt  to  them  than  others.  Now 

*  j 

under  thofe  didreffes,  religion  performs 
tv/o  offices  :  It  teaches  us  how  we  ought 
to  bear  them  ;  and  it  affifts  us  in  thus 
bearing  them.  Materials  for  both  are 
found  in  the  words  of  the  text,  which 
contain  a  fentiment  fo  natural  and  juft, 
as  to  carry  conviction  to  every  reafonable 
mind.  They  were  the  words  of  Job,  at 
a  time  when,  to  his  other  calamities,  this 
domedic  affliction  was  added,  that  one-, 
■who  ought  to  have  affuaged  and  foothecl 
his  forrows,  provoked  his  indignation  by 
an  impious  fpeech.  Thou  fpeakejl ,  Job  re¬ 
plies,  as  one  of  the  foolifo  women  Jpeaketh  : 
iOhot  ?  fhall  we  receive  g  ood  at  the  hand 
of  God ,  and  fhall  we  not  receive  evil  ?■ — 
Three  inftruCtions  naturally  arife  from  the 
text  :  Fil'd,  That  this  life  is  a  mixed  date 
of  good  and  evil :  Secondly,  That  both 
the  goods  and  the  evils  in  it  proceed  from 
God:  And,  thirdly,  That  there  are  jud 
reafons  for  our  receiving  with  patience 
the  evils  of  life,  from  the  fame  hand 
which  bedows  its  goods. 


L  This 
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I.  This  life  is  a  mixed  date  of  good  s  F.  R  M. 

and  evil.  This  is  a  matter  of  fa  ft,  which 

,  *• 

will  be  denied  by  nent:,  and  on  which  it 
is  not  neceffary  to  beflow  irtuch  illuftra- 
tiori.  It  is  evident  to  the  flighted  inflec¬ 
tion,  that  nothing  here  is  unallayed  and 
pure.  Every  man’s  date  is  checquered 
with  alternate  'griefs  and  joys,  difappoint- 
merit  and  fuccefs.  No  condition  is  alto¬ 
gether  dable.  No  life  preferves  always 
the  fame  tenor.  The  vieiffitudes  of  the 
world  fometimes  bring  forward  the  af- 
fiidied  into  more  comfortable  circumdan- 

^  v  Jt 

ces  ;  and  often  trouble  the  joy  of  the  pro- 
iperous.  This  is  the  train  in  which  hill 
man  affairs  have  ever  been  found  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  and  in  which  we  may  expert  them 
always  to  go  on.  4  J- 

But  though  this  be  univerfally  admit¬ 
ted  in  (peculation,  and  often- confeffed  in 
difeourfe,  the  misfortune  is,  that  few  think 
of  applying  it  to  their  own  cafe.  The 
bulk  o i  mankind  difeover  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  profperity,  and  as  much  impa¬ 
tience  under  the  lead  reverfe,  21s  if  Pro- 
Vol,  IV,  Y  videnG€S 


S|RM.  vidence  had  fir  ft  given  them  affurance 
that  their  profperity  was  never  to  change, 
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and  afterwards  had  cheated  their  hopes. 
Whereas,  what  reafon  ought  to  teach  us, 
is,  to  adjuft  our  mind  to  the  mixed  ftate 
in  which  we  find  ourfelves  placed ;  never 
to  prefume,  never  to  defpair  ;  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  goods  which  at  prefent  we  en¬ 
joy,  and  to  expetft  the  evils  that  may  fuc- 
ceed. — Thou  haft  been  admitted  to  partake 
of  the  feaft  of  life.  Its  good  things  are 
diftributed,  in  various  portions,  among  the 
guefts.  Thou  haft  had  thine  allotted 
fhare.  Complain  not,  when  thy  portion 
is  removed.  It  is  not  permitted  to  any 
one,  to  remain  always  at  the  banquet. 


II.  W £  are  taught  by  the  text,  that  both 
the  goods  and  the  evils  which  compofe 
this  mixed  ftate,  come  from  the  hand  of 
God.  A  little  reflection  may  convince 

j 

ns,  that,  in  God's  world,  neither  good  nor 
evil  can  happen  by  chance.  If  there  were 
any  one  moment,  in  which  God  quitted 

the  reins  of  the  univerfe,  and  fuifered  any 

power 
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power  to  interfere  with  his  adminiftra-  SERM. 
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tion,  it  is  evident,  that,  from  that  moment, 
the  meafures  of  his  government  mull  be¬ 
come  disjointed  and  incomplete.  He 
who  governs  all  things,  muff  govern  con¬ 
tinually  ;  and  govern  the  leaft  things  as 
well  as  the  great  ell.  He  never  Jlumbers 
nor  feeps.  There  are  no  void  fpaces,  no 
broken  plans,  in  his  adminiftration ;  no 
bleffings  that  drop  upon  us  without  his 
intention ;  nor  any  erodes  that  vilit  us, 
unfent  by  him.  I  am  the  Lord ,  and  there 
is  none  elje.  1  form  the  lig  hty  and  create 
darknejs.  1  make  peace ,  and  create  evil;  1 
the  Lord  do  all  thefe  things  *. 

How  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  this  life 
fhould  contain  Inch  a  mixture  of  goods 
and  evils,  and  that  the  mixture  too  fhould 
be  of  God's  appointment,  gives  rife  to  a 
difficult  inquiry.  For  how  can  any  thing 
but  what  is  good  proceed  from  the  God 
of  love?  Can  darknefs  iffue  from  the 

Y  2  fourcc; 
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f'ource  of  light?  or  can  it  be  any  fatfs- 
fadion  to  the  Father  of  mercies ,  to  behold 
the  borrows  of  creatures  whom  he  has 
made  ? — Here  there  was  room  for  much 
perplexity,  till  revelation  informed  us,  that 
the  mixture  of  evils  in  man’s  eftate  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  man  himfelf.  Had  he  continued 
as  God  originally  made  him,  he  would 
have  received  nothing  but  good  from  liis 
Creator.  His  apoftafy  and  corruption  o- 
pened  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle  of  dark- 
uefs.  Mifery  nlued  forth,  and  has  ever 
fmce  purfued  him.  In  the  prefent  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  nature,  that  mifery  is  partly 
puniihment,  partly  trial.  He  is  become 
incapable  of  bearing  uninterrupted  pro- 
fperity ;  and  by  the  mixture  of  evils  in 
his  lot.  merciful  deligns  are  carried  on  for 
his  improvement  and  reftoration. 

What  the  text  leads- us  at  prefent  to  con- 
fider  is,  the  die  cl  that  will  follow  from 
imitating  the  example  of  Job,  and  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  the  evils 
which  we  fuller,  as  well  as  the  goods  which 
we  enjoy.  Such  a  reference  of  the  di- 

ftrefsful 
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ftrefsful  events  of  our  life  to  tne  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Heaven,  not  only  is  a  duty  which, 
piety  requires,  but  tends  alio  to  mitigate 
diftrefs,  and  to  fuggeft  conlblation.  For 
to  dwell,  as  is  too  commonly  done,  upon 
the  inffruments  and  fubordinate  means  of 
our  trouble,  is  freoxuently  the  caule  of 
much  grief,  and  much  fin.  When  we 
view  our  bufferings  as  proceeding  merely 
from  our  fellow-creatures,  the  part  which 
they  have  acted  in  bringing  them  upon 
us,  is  often  more  grating  than  the  buffer¬ 
ing  itfelf.  The  unreafonablenefs,  perhaps, 
of  an  enemy,  the  treachery  of  a  friend, 
the  ingratitude  or  infolence  of  one  whom 
we  had  much  obliged,  add  weight  to  a 
load  laid  upon  us  by  means  fo  provoking. 
The  thoughts  of  their  malignity,  or  of  our 
own  negledl  in  guarding  againft  it,  ferve 
to  poifon  the  fore.  Whereas,  if  inftead  of 
looking  to  men,  we  beheld  the  crofs  as 
■coming  from  God,  thefe  aggravating  cir- 
cumftances  would  affect  us  lefs  ;  we  would 
feel  no  more  than  our  proper  burden; 


we 
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*XVIM’  WC  wou1<i  to  it  more  patiently  j 

and  many  refources  would  open  to  us,  a? 
fhall  in  a  little  be  fhown,  from  thinking 
of  the  hand  that  lays  it  on.  Had  job, 
when  defpoiled  of  all  his  fubftan.ee,  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  Chaldeans  and  Sabeans 
who  robbed  him,  with  what  violent  pal- 
lions  would  he  have  been  tranfported,  and 
with  what  eager  defires  of  revenge  tor¬ 
mented  ?  Whereas,  conlidering  them,  as 
rods  and  inftruments  only  in  the  divine 
hand,  and  recei  ving  the  correction  as  frorp 
the  Almighty  himfelf,  the  tumult  of  his 
mind  fub tided  ;  and  with  refpeCtful  com- 
pofure  he  could  fay,  The  Lord  gave  ;  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  avuay  :  Blejj'ed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  This  leads  me,  . 

III.  To  confider  the  iaft,  and  moft  irg- 
portant  inftruCtion,  ariling  from  the  text ; 
namely,  that  there  are  many  reafons  v.rhy 
we,  who  receive  good  from  the  hand  of 
God,  fhould  receive  with  patience  the 
evils  which  he  is  pleafed  to  infliCt.  This 
is  ftrongly  conveyed  by  that  interroga¬ 
tory 
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Cory  form  of  fpeech,  in  which  the  fenti-  S ERM. 
ment  of  Job  is  expreffed  :  If  hat  ?  jhall  voc 
receive  g ood  at  the  hand  of  God. ,  and  Jhall 
vae  not  receive  evil  ?  In  order  to  unfold  all 
that  is  contained  in  this  appeal  made  to  eve¬ 
ry  man's  confidence,  let  us  confider , 

In  the  jirjl  place,  that  the  good  things 
which  God  has  bellowed,  afford  fufficient 
evidence  for  our  believing,  that  the  evils 
which  he  fends,  are  not  caufelefsly  or  wan¬ 
tonly  indicled.  Did  we  live  in  a  woild 
which  bore  the  marks  of  a  malicious  or 
cruel  governor,  there  might  be  reafon  foi 
diflrufting  every  Hep  of  iiis  conduct.  But 
in  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  we  behold, 
on  the  contrary,  plain  marks  or  predomi¬ 
nant  goodnefs.  We  behold  the  flrudure  of 
the  univerfe,  the  order  of  nature,  the  gene¬ 
ral  courfe  of  Providence,  obvioufly  arranged 
with  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
men.  All  the  art  and  contrivance  of  which 
the  divine  works  are  full,  point  to  this 
end  ;  and  the  more  they  are  explored, 
create  the  firmer  belief,  that  the  good- 

Y  a  nefs 
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SE^RM.  ncfs  of  t be  Deity  gave  rife  to  the  fy(- 
tem  of  creation.  What  is  the  concha- 


fion  to  be  thence  drawn,  but  that  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  divine  adminiftration  as  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  harfh  and  fevere,  the  fame  good- 
nets  continues  to  prefide,  thougli  exerci- 
fed  in  a  hidden  and  myflerious  manner  ? 

Let  me  cicfire  you  to  conuder,  whether,, 
if  feme  powerful  friend  had  placed  you 
in  an  opulent  and  comfortable  ftation, 
and,  in  the  general  ccnducl  of  your  affairs, 
had  difeovered  the  molt  difinterefted  kind- 
rtefs,  you  would  not  aferibe  any  occafional 
difeouragements  you  received,  to  fome  un¬ 
known  reafon  or  caufe,  rather  than  to  his 
unfaithfulnefs  or  cruelty  ?  Ought  not  the 
experience  which  we  have  had,  and  the 
difeovery  which  all  nature  affords,  of  the 
divine  goodnela,  lead  us  to  put  a  like  con- 
flrudlion  on  the  evils  which  we  buffer 
from  a  hand  that  hath  fo  frequently  load¬ 
ed  us  with  good  ? - Have  we  forgotten, 


in  the  midft  of  our  complaints,  who 
brought  us  unto  the  light  of  day  ;  who 
watched  over  our  helplefs  infancy  ;  who 

reared 
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reared  our  growing 
through  ten  thou  hand 
o-ers,  has  heen  our  proteCtor  and  guaidian 
until  this  day  ?  How  often  has  he  refcu- 
ed  us  from  ficknefs  and  death,  and  made 
our  hearts  glad  with  unexpected  com¬ 
forts  ?  Now,  that  fome  cloud  is  thrown  o- 
ver  our  proiperity,  or  fome  blefiing  with¬ 
drawn,  in  which  for  a  time  we  had  rejoi¬ 
ced,  can  we  imagine  that  there  is  no  good 
caufe  for  this  change  of  his  proceeding  ? 
Shall  we  fufpeet  that  his  nature  is  entire¬ 
ly  altered?  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gra¬ 
cious?  Hath  he  in  anger  J]jiU  up  his  tender 
mercies  ?  No,  Set  us  fay  with  the  Pfalmift, 
This  is  my  infirmity ;  but  I  will  remember 
the  works  of  the  Lord.  I  will  remember  the 
years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  mofi  High 
— — One  Signal  work  of  the  mod  High, 
at  lead,  let  us  remember,  and  rejoice  in 
the  remembrance  of  it  ;  even  that  final 
remedy  which  he  has  provided  for  all  the 

evils 
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of  the  world  accomplilhed  by  Jefus  Chrift. 
He  ’who  Jpared  not  his  onvn  Son ,  but  deliver¬ 


ed  him  up  for  ns  all ,  will  he,  in  any  cafe, 


wantonly  afrhcft  the  children  of  men  with 
fuperfiuous  and  unneceflary, furrows  ?  Is 
not  this  a  proof  fo  fatisfactory,  fo  exprefs 
and  demonftrative,  of  the  gracious  pur- 
poles  of  God,  as  fhould  difpofe  us  to  take 
in  good  part,  every  thing  which  proceeds 
from  him  ?  Conlider, 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  the  good  things 
we  receive  from  God  are  undeferved,  the 
evils  we  fuffer  are  juftly  merited.  Every 
feafonable  perfon  muft  feel  the  weight  of 
this  confidcration,  for  producing  patience 
and  fubmiflion.  For,  though  to  fuffer  at 
any  rate  be  grievous,  yet  to  fuffer  unjuft- 
ly,  is  doubly  galling.  Whereas,  when 
one  receives  a  mixed  portion,  whereof  the 
goods  are  above  his  delerts,  and  the  evils 
below  his  deferts,  to  complain,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  is  unreafonable  ;  there  is  more 
ground  for  being  thankful. - All,  it  is 
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true,  have  not  deferved  evil  equall).  i'~t  L 
all  of  us  deferve  it  more  or  lefs  ;  and  to 
merit  good  at  the  hand  ot  the  Land,  is 
what  none  of  us  can  pietend*  r\ t  the  oeft 
we  are  but  unprofitable  jbvants.  Even  this  is 
more  than  we  are  entitled  to  claim,  ror 
if  God  were  to  enter  into  judgement  with 
us,  who  could  ft  and  before  him?  who 
could  iuftifv  himfelf  in  his  fight  ?  When 
the  mod  inoffenfive  compare  their  con¬ 
duct  with  God’s  holy  law ;  when  they  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  duties  they  have  omitted, 
and  the  acftual  guilt  they  have  contracted, 
they  will  find  more  reafon  to  accule  them- 
felves,  than  to  complain  of  the  divine 
chaftifement.  Whatever  innocence  any 
of  us  may  plead,  nay,  whatever  merit  we 
may  claim,  with  relpect  to  meh  and  the 
world,  we  fuller  no  more  than  what  we 
deferve  from  the  Governor  of  the  world  ; 
and  of  his  difpleafure,  we  know  that  the 
wrath  of  man  is  no  other  than  the  infi.ru- 
paent. 

Not  only  all  of  us  have  done  evil,  hut, 
what  ought  to  be  particularly  attended 
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SErm,  to,  God  has  a  juft  title  to  punifh  ns  for  it. 
dyo  Although  a  man  know  that  he  delerves 
puniftiment,  yet  he  will  not  allow  every 
one  to  mfluft  it.  A  child  will  fubmit  to  his 
parents,  a  fervant  to  his  matter,  a  fubje<ft  to 
tire  magiftrate,  when  he  would  not  bear 
correction  from  another  hand.  But  no  pa¬ 
rent  can  have  fo  complete  a  right  to  autho¬ 
rity  over  his  children,  no  matter  over  his 
fervants,  no  magiftrate  over  his  fubje&s,  as 
the  Almighty  hath  over  us.  When  we 
were  born,  we  brought  nothing  with  us 
into  God’s  world.  During  our  conti- 
nuance  in  it,  we  have  lived  on  the  good 
things  which  God  was  pleafed  to  lend 
us ;  and  of  which,  God  and  our  own  con¬ 
fidence  know  that  we  have  made  but  a 
forry  improvement.  When  he  thinks 
proper  to  take  any  of  them  away,  no 
wrong  is  done  us  ;  for  they  were  not 
ours.  To  have  enjoyed  them  fo  long,  was 
a  favour.  To  enjoy  them  always,  was 
what  we  neither  deferved,  nor  had  any 


title  to  expect, 
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In  the  third  place,  the  good  things  SERM, 
which  at  different  times  we  have  received 
and  enjoyed,  are  much  greater  than  the 
evils  which  we  fuller.  Of  this  fa 61,  I  am 
fenfible  it  will  be  difficult  to  perfuade  the 
afflicted.  But  would  they  weigh,  in  a  fair 
balance,  the  whole  of  their  circumftances, 
they  would  find  it  true.  Whatever  per¬ 
rons  feel  at.  the  prefent,  makes  lb  ftrong 
an  impreffion  upon  them,  as  very  com¬ 
monly  to  obliterate  the  memory  oi  ail  the 
paid.  When  one  is  oppreffed  with  feme 
painful  difeafe  in  his  body,  or  wrung  with 
feme  fore  diftrefs  of  mind,  every  former 
comfort,  at  that  moment,  goes  tor  nothing. 

Life  is  beheld  in  all  its  gloom.  A  dark 
cloud  feems  to  hang  over  it ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
viled,  as  no  other  than  a  feene  of  wretch- 
ednefs  and  forrow.  But  this  is  to  be  un- 
juft  to  human  life,  as  well  as  ungrateful 
to  its  author. - —Let  me  only  dehre  you 

to  think  how  many  days,  how  many 

• 

months,  how  many  years,  you  have  palled 
in  health,  and  eafe,  and  comfort ;  how 
many  pleafurable  feelings  you  have  had ; 

how 
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SERM.  how  many  friends  you  have  enjoyed  $ 
' — how  many  bleffings,  in  fliort,  of  diffe- 
rent  kinds  you  have  tailed  :  and  you  will 
be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  more  ma¬ 
terials  of  thankfgiving  prefent  themfelves 

than  of  lamentation  and  complaint. - - 

Thefe  bleffings,  you  will  fay,  are  pall. 
But  though  pad,  ought  they  to  be  gone 
from  your  remembrance  ?  Do  they  merit 
no  place,  in  the  comparative  efliinate  of 
the  goods  and  evils  of  your  date  ?  Did 
you,  could  you,  exped,  that  in  this  muta¬ 
ble  world,  any  temporal  joy  was  to  lad 
for  ever  ?  Has  gratitude  no  influence  to 
form  your  minds  to  a  calm  acquiefcence 
in  your  Benefador’s  appointments  ?  What 
can  be  more  reafonable  than  to  fay,  Hav- 
“  ing  in  former  times  received  fo  many 
“  good  things  from  the  hand  of  God, 
“  fhall  I  not  now,  without  murmuring, 
“  receive  the  few  evils  which  it  pleafes 
“  him  to  fend  ?” 

In  the  fourth  place,  not  only  the  goods 
of  life  are  upon  the  whole  greater  than 

its 
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its  evils;  but  the  evils  which  we  fuller  S|^IM* 
are  feldom,  or  never, ‘without  feme  mix¬ 
ture  of  good.  As  there  is  no  condition 
on  earth  of  pure  unmixed  felicity,  fo  there 
is  none  fo  miferable,  as  to  be  deftitute  of 
every  comfort.  Entire  and  complete  mi- 
fery,  if  ever  it  take  place,  is  of  our  own 
procuring,  not  of  God’s  lending.  None 
but  the  mod  grofs  and  atrocious  tinners 
can  be  in-  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  difeover 
no  ray  of  relief  or  hope.  In  the  ordina¬ 
ry  diftrelfes  of  life,  it  is  generally  our 
own  folly  and  infirmity  which,  upon  the 
lofs  of  fome  one  bleiling  that  we  had 
highly  -  prized,  deprives  us  of  fatisfadlion 
in  all  other  things.  Many  of  our  cala¬ 
mities  are  purely  imaginary,  and  felf-cre- 
ated ;  arifing  from  rivalfhip  or  competi¬ 
tion  with  others,  and  from  falfe  opinions 
of  the  importance  of  objects,  to  which 
cullom  and  falhion  have  annexed  an  ideal 
value.  Were  thefe  miftaken  opinions 
once  corrected  by  reafon,  the  evil  would 
difappear,  and  contentment  would  relume 
its  place.  With  relpect  to  thole  calami¬ 
ties 
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'A  hi cli  are  mflidted  by  God,  his  iJro«. 
vidcnce  has  made  this  wife  and  merciful 
constitution,  that,  after  the  firft  fhock,  the 
burden  by  degrees  is  lightened.  Time 
brings  a  gentle  and  powerful  opiate  to  all 
misfortunes.  What  is  very  violent  can¬ 
not  lall  long  ;  and  what  lafts  long  we  be¬ 


come  accuftcmcd  to  bear.  Every  fituation 
that  is  permanent,  at  length  is  felt  to  be 


tolerable.  The  mind  accommodates  it- 
felf  to  it ;  and  by  degrees  regains  its  tr¬ 
ibal  tranquillity.  Hence  the  greateit  part 
of  the  evils  of  life  are  more  terrible  in  the 
previous  apprehenfion,  than  in  the  actual 
feeling  •  and  it  feldom  happens  but,  in 
one  corner  or  other,  fomething  is  found 
on  which  the  mind  can  lay  hold  for  its 
relief. 

blow  many,  for  inflance,  do  we  behold 
around  us,  ftraitened  in  their  worldly 
circumftances,  and  yet  finding  the  means 
to  live  chearfully,  with  poverty  and  peace 
in  the  fame  habitation  ?  If  we  are  depriv¬ 
ed  of  friends  whom  we  tenderly  loved, 
are  there  not  flill  feme  remaining,  from 


i 


»  whom. 


the  Divine  Will. 


■whom  we  may  expect  much  comfort?  If  S  EEt  M 
■our  bodies  are  afflidted  with  fore  difeafe, 
have  we  not  reafon  to  be  thankful  that 
our  mind  continues  vigorous  and  entire  ; 
that  we  are  in  a  fituation  to  look  around 
us  for  whatever  can  afford  us  eafe ;  and 
that  after  the  decay  of  this  frail  and  moul¬ 
dering  tabernacle,  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  houje  not  made  with  hands ,  eternal  in  the 
heavens  ? — -In  the  midit  of  all  diftrelfes, 
there  remains  to  every  fincere  Chriftian, 
that  mixture  of  pure  and  genuine  confo- 
Jation,  .which  fprings  from  the  promifes 
and  hopes  of  the  gofpel.  Confider,  1  be- 
feech  you,  what  a  Angularly  happy  dif- 
tindlion  this  makes  in  your  fituation,  be¬ 
yond  the  date  of  thofe  who,  under  the  va¬ 
rious  troubles  of  life,  are  left  without  hope , 
and  without  God  in  the  world •  without 
any  thing  to  look  to,  but  a  train  of  un¬ 
known  caufes  and  accidents,  in  which 
they  fee  no  light  nor  comfort.— -Thank 
the  Father  of  mercies,  that  into  all  the  e- 
vils  he  fends,  he  infufes  this  joyful  hope, 
that  the  /offerings  of  the  prefent  time 
Vot .  IV.  Z 
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not 
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not  • worthy  to  be  compared  ninth  the  glory 
that  Jhall  be  revealed  in  the  end,  to  the 
virtuous  and  good. 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  place,  as  the  evils 
which  we  fuller  are  thus  alleviated  by  a 
mixture  of  good;  fo  we  have  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  evils  themfelves  are,  in  ma¬ 
ny  refpedts,  good.  When  borne  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  dignity,  they  improve  and  e- 
noble  our  character.  They  bring  into 
exercife  feveral  of  the  manly  and  heroic 
virtues  ;  and  by  the  conflancy  and  fide¬ 
lity  with  which  we  lupport  ©ur  trials  on 
earth,  prepare  us  for  the  highefl  rewards 
in  heaven. — It  has  always  been  found, 
that  the  prefent  conftitution  of  human  na¬ 
ture  cannot  bear  uninterrupted  profperi- 
ty,  without  being  corrupted  by  it.  The 
poifonous  weeds  which  fpring  up  in  that 
too  luxuriant  foil,  require  the  hand  of  ad- 
verfity  to  extirpate  them.  It  is  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  forrow  and  diftrefs  that  fubdues 
the  arrogance  of  pride,  tames  the  violence 
of  pafiion,  foftens  the  hardnefs  of  the  fel- 
3  ■  filli 
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fifh  heart,  and  humanizes  the  temper  to  se  rm. 

feel  for  the  woes  of  others.  Many  have  wO 

% 

had  reafon  to  fay,  that  it  was  good  for  them 
to  he  affhfled  *.  When  men  take  the  tim¬ 
brel  and  the  harp ,  and  rejoice  at  the  found  of 
the  organ,  they  are  apt  to  Jay  unto  God , 

Depart  from  us,  for  voe  defir  e  not  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  thy  ways.  What  is  the  sJ  l might y 
that  we  floould  J'erve  him  ?  But  when  they 
are  holden  in  cords  of  afftihhon,  then  he  Jloew - 
eth  them  their  work,  and  their  tranfgreffions 
that  they  have  exceeded.  He  openeth  alfo 
their  ear  to  difcipline,  and  commandeth  that 
they  return  from  iniquity  Is  his  cafe  to 
be  deplored  as  highly  calamitous,  who,  by 
forfeiting  fome  tranfient  enjoyments,  of  the 
world,  purchafes  lading  improvement  in 
piety  and  virtue,  and  exchanges  a  few  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  for  the  better 
things  of  another  ? 

Influenced  by  fuch  conlklerations  as 
thefe,  let  us  look  up  with  reverence  to  the 

L  2  great 

*  Pfalrn  cxix.  71.  I  Job  xxi.  12 — xxxvi.  8. 
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M.  great  Difpofer  of  events  ;  and  under  any 
aiflrefs  with  which  he  is  plealed  to  vilit 
us,  let  us  utter  no  other  voice  but  this  ; 
Shall  lire  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God , 
and  JJjdl  we  not  receive  evil? — Men  are 
too  often  ingenious  in  making  themfelves 
miferable,  by  aggravating  to  their  own 
fancy,  beyond  bounds,  all  the  evils  which 
they  endure.  They  compare  themfelves 
with  none  but  thole  whom  they  imagine 
to  be  more  happy  ;  and  complain  that  up¬ 
on  them  alone  has  fallen  the  whole  load  of 
human  borrows.  Would  they  look  with 
a  more  impartial  eye  on  the  world,  they 
would  fee  themfelves  furrounded  with 
fuffercrs ;  and  find  that  they  are  only 
drinking  out  of  that  mixed  cup,  which 
Providence  has  prepared  for  all. — “  1  will 
44  reftore  your  daughter  again  to  life,” 
Paid  the  Eaftern  fage,  to  a  prince  who 
grieved  immoderately  for  the  lofs  of  a  be¬ 
loved  child,  “  provided,  you  are  able  to 
“  engrave  on  her  tomb  the  names  of  three 
“  perfons  who  have  never  mourned.”  The 

prince  made  inquiry  after  fuch  perfons ; 

but 
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but  found  the  inquiry  vain,  and  was  fi-  SERM, 
lent. — “To  every  reafonable  pcrfon,  who  \^r^j 
retains  the  belief  of  religious  principles, 
manv  alleviating  circumftances,  and  many 
arguments  for  patience,  will  occur  under 
every  diftrefs.  If  we  reft  on  this  firm 
perfttafion,  that  there  is  a  wife  and  juft 
Providence  which  difpofes  of  ail  events, 
we  fhall  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
nothing  happens  to  us  here  without  foine 
gooddefign.  Trufting  that  a  happy  termi¬ 
nation  final  1  at  laft  arrive  to  the  diforders 
of  our  prefent  ftate,  we  fhall  be  enabled, 

'  amidft  all  the  varieties  of  fortune,  to  pre- 
ferve  that  equanimity  which  befits  Chrif- 
tians  ;  and  under  every  trial  to  fay,  It  is 
the  Lord ;  let  him  do  vuhat  Jeemeth  good  in 
h is  fight  J 
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Proverbs  xxvii.  io. 


Thine  own  friend ,  and  thy  father's  friend , 

forfake  not . — 


SERM. 

XVII. 


WHATEVER  relates  to  the  behavi¬ 
our  of  men  in  their  facial  cha¬ 
racter,  is  of  great  importance  in  religion. 
The  duties  which  fpring  from  that  charac¬ 
ter,  form  many  branches  of  the  great  law 
of  charity,,  which  is  the  favourite  precept 
of  Chrifianity.  They,  therefore,  who 
would  feparate  fuch  duties  from  a  religious 
fpirit,  or  who  at  molt  treat  them  as  only 

the 
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religion.  They  are  miftaken  friends  of 


piety,  who,  under  the  notion  of  exulting 
it,  place  it  in  a  fort  of  infulated  cor- 
ner,  disjoined  from  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  the  world,  and  the  connexions  of 
men  with  one  another.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  true  piety  influences  them  all.  It 
aXs  as  a  vivifying  fpirit,  which  animates 
and  enlivens,  which  rectifies  and  conduXs 
them.  It  is  no  lefs  friendly  to  men  than 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  God  ;  and  by 
the  generous  affeXions  which  it  nourifh- 
es,  and  the  beneficent  influence  which  it 
exerts  on  the  whole  of  conduX,  is  fully 
vindicated  from  every  reproach  wdiich 
the  infidel  would  throw  upon  it. — In  this 
view,  I  am  now  to  difeourfe  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  duties  of  virtuous  friendfhip,  a3 
clofely  conneXed  with  the  true  fpirit  of 
religion.  It  is  a  fubjeX  which  the  infpi- 
red  philofopher,  who  is  the  author  of  this 
book  of  Proverbs,  has  thought  worthy  of 
his  repeated  notice  ;  and  in  many  paffages 
has  bellowed  the  highefl  elogiums  on 


friendfhip 


Oitr  Friend /hip , 

SxvnM'  frIentlfllIP  among  good  men.  Js  ointment 
j  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart ,  fo  doth  the 
fiveetnejs  of  a  man's  friend  by  hearty  counfcL 
sF  ironjharpeneth  iron ,  fo  a  man  fharpeneth 
the  countenance  of  his  friend.  Make  Jure  of 
thy  ft  tend ;  for  faithful  are  the  -wounds  of  a 
ft  it  nd.  si  friend  lovet  h  at  all  times ;  and 
a  brother  is  born  for  adverjity.  There  is  a 
f  i  lend  that  ficketh  defer  than  a  brother . — • 
Thine  own  friend ,  and  thy  father  s  friencf 

it  is  laid  in  the  text r  forfake  not. 

*  , 

I  MO st  begin  the  fubjedl,  by  oblerving,. 
that  there  are  among  mankind  friend- 
Ihips  of  different  kinds,  or,  at  lead,  con¬ 
nexions  which  affume  that  name..  When, 
they  are  no  more  than  confederacies  of 
bad  men,  they  ought  to  be  called  confpi- 
lacies,  rather  than  friendlhips.  Some  bond 
Oi.  common  interelf,  lome  league  againlh 
the  innocent  and  unfufpedting,  may  have 
united  them  for  a  time.  But  they  are 
held  together  only  by  a  rope  of  fand. 
At  bottom  they  are  all  rivals,  and  hoftile 
to  one  another.  Their  friend  Ihip  can. 

fab  lilt 
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fubfift  no  longer  than  intered  cements 
them.  Every  one  looks  with  a  jealous 
eye  on  his  fuppofed  friend  ;  and  watches 
the  fil'd  favourable  opportunity  to  deles  t, 

or  to  betray . 

Friendflfips  too  there  are  or  a  diffe¬ 
rent  kind,  and  of  a  more  refpedable  na¬ 
ture,  formed  by  the  connection  ot  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  on  felfiih 
or  crooked  defigns  that  fuch  friendlliips 
are  originally  founded.  Men  have  been 
affociated  together  by  fome  public  filtered, 
or  general  caufe,  or  for  defence  againft 
fome  real  or  imagined  danger  ;  and  con¬ 
nexions  thus  formed,  often  draw  men  into 
clofe  union,  and  infpire  for  a  feafon  no 
fmall  degree  of  cordial  attachment.  When 
upon  jud  and  honourable  principles  this 
union  is  founded,  it  has  proved,  on  va¬ 
rious  occafions,  favourable  to  the  caufe  of 
liberty  and  good  order  among  mankind. 
At  the  fame  time,  nothing  is  more  ready 
to  be  abufed  than  the  name  of  public  fpi- 
rit,  and  a  public  caufe.  It  is  a  name,  un¬ 
der  which  private  intered  is  often  fhelter- 

ed, 
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SXviiM'  and  cle%ns  are  carried  orb 

Tne  unwary  are  allured  by  a  fpecious  ap- 

pearance ;  and  the  heat  of  fadion  ufurps 

the  place  of  the  generous  warmth  of 
friendlhip. 

Ii  is  not  of  fuch  friendships,  whether 
of  the  laudable  or  the  fufpicious  kind, 
that  I  am  now  to  difcourfe  ;  but  of  pril 
vate  friendfhips,  which  grow  neither  out 
of  interested  defigns,  nor  party  zeal ;  but 
which  flow  from  that  Similarity  of  depo¬ 
sitions,  that  correfponding  harmony  of 
minds,  which  endears  fome  perfon  to  our 
heart,  and  makes  us  take  as  much  part  in 
his  cii cumftances,  fortunes,  and  fate,  as  if 
they  were  our  own  The  foul  of  "Jonathan 
’taas  hut  with  the  foul  of  David ;  and  Jo¬ 
nathan  loved  him  as  his  own  foul  *.  Such, 
friendships  certainly  are  not  unreal;  and 
lor  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  are  not  altogether  unfrequent 

among 
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among  mankind, - Hfippy  it  is,  when  serm. 

they  take  root  in  our  early  years ;  and 
are  engrafted  on  the  ingenuous  fenfibility 
of  youth.  Friendfhips  then  contracted,  re¬ 
tain  to  the  laft  a  tendernefs  and  warmth, 
feldom  poffefted  by  friendfhips  that  are 
formed  in  the  riper  periods  of  life,  a  he 
remembrance  of  antient  and  youthful  con¬ 
nections  melts  every  human  heart ;  and 


the  diffolution  of  them  is,  perhaps,  the 
mod  painful  feeling  to  which  we  are  ex- 
pofed  here  below. - But  at  whatever  pe¬ 

riod  of  life  friendfhips  are  formed,  as  long 


as  they  continue  fincere  and  afiedlionate, 
they  form,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  great- 
ell  bieflings  we  can  enjoy.  By  the  plead¬ 
ing  communication  of  all  our  fentiments 
which  they  prompt,  they  are  juftly  faid 
to  double  our  pleafures,  and  to  divide  our 
Borrows.  They  give  a  brighter  funfhine 
to  the  gay  incidents  of  life  ;  and  they  en¬ 
lighten  the  gloom  of  its  darker  hours,  si 
faithful  friend ,  it  is  juftly  and  beautifully 
faid,  by  one  of  the  Apocryphal  writers, 

7$ 


8xm-  U,J*  "Mm  »/  Wi  *.  A  variety  of  oc- 
calions  happen,  when  to  pour  forth  the 

K  _ _ X.  _  * 
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na 


heart  to  one  whom  we  love  and  truft,  is 
the  chief  comfort,  perhaps  the  only  relief, 
we  can  enjoy.  Miferable  is  he  who,  fhut 
up  within  the  narrow  inclofure  of  felBfii 
interefl,  has  no  perfon  to  whom  he  can 

at  all  times,  with  full  confidence,  expand 
his  foul. 


■ 


Since  cordial  friendship  is  fo  great  a 
bl tiling  to  human  life,  let  us  proceed  to 
confider  what  duties  it  requires,  and  by 
what  methods  it  may  be  cultivated  to 
mod;  advantage.  1  he  fundamental  qua¬ 
lities  of  true  friendlhip  are,  conftancy  and 
fidelity.  Without  thefe  material  mgre- 
dients,  it  is  of  no  value.  An  mconflant 
man  is  not  capable  of  friendlhip.  Pie 
may  perhaps  have  affeefiions  which  occa- 
fionally  glow  in  his  heart;  which  excite 
fondnefs  f  or  amiable  qualities  ;  or  connedl 

him 
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him  with  feeming  attachment  to  one  SERM. 
whom  he  efteems,  or  to  whom  he  has 
been  obliged.  But  after  tliele  feelings 
have  lafted  for  a  little,  citnci  fancied  111— 
tereft  alienates  him,  01  fomc  new  object 
attracts  him  ;  and  he  is  no  longer  the 
fame  perfon  to  thofe  whom  he  once  loved. 

A  man  of  this  inconftant  mind  cannot  be 
faid  to  have  any  mind  at  all.  For  where 
there  is  no  fixednefs  of  moral  principle, 
occaftonal  feelings  are  of  no  value  ;  mind 
is  of  no  effect ;  and  with  fuch  perfons  it 
is  never  defirable  to  have  any  connexion. 

Where  conftancy  is  wanting,  there  can  be 
no  fidelity,  which  is  the  other  bafts  of 
friend  [hip.  For  all  friendship  fuppofes 
entire  confidence  and  truft;  fuppofes  the 
leal  of  fecrecy  to  be  inviolable ;  fuppofes 
promifes  and  engagements  to  be  facred ; 
and  no  advantage  of'  our  own  to  be  pur- 
fued,  at  the  expence  of  our  friend’s  honour. 

An  inconftant  man,  is  defpicable.  A  faith- 
lefs  man,  is  bafe. 

But  fuppofing  neither  conftancy  nor  fi¬ 
delity  to  be  altogether  wanting,  full  how¬ 
ever 
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s  erm.  ever  friendflnp  is  in  hazard  of  fuffering 
from  the  follies,  and  unreafonable  hu¬ 
mours,  to  which  all  of  us  are  liable.  It 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  tender  plant  in  an 
•unfavourable  foil,  which,  in  order  to  its 
fiourifhing,  requires  to  be  reared  and 
nurfed  with  care.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  may  be  of  ufe  for  promoting  its  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  preferving  it  from  whatever 
might  be  apt  to  blalt  and  wither  it. 


In  the  jirjl  place,  let  me  advife  you  not 
to  expeCl  perfection  in  any  with  whom 
you  contraCl  friendfhip.  It  holds  in  ge¬ 
neral,  with  refpeCt  to  all  worldly  purfuits, 
that  the  more  moderate  our  expectations 
are,  they  are  likely  to  be  the  more  fuccefs- 
ful.  If,  in  any  fituation  of  life,  we  hope 
to  pofTefs  complete  happinefs,  we  may  de¬ 


pend  on  receiving  mortifications.  If,  in 
any  perfon,  we  trull  to  find  nothing  but 
perfection,  we  may  be  allured  that,  on 
longer  acquaintance,  we  final!  meet  with 
difappointments.  In  the  cafe  of  friend- 
fifip,  this  admonition  is  the  more  necefia- 
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ry  to  be  given*  as  a  certain  warmth  and 
enthufialm  belong  to  it,  which  aie  apt  to 
carry  ns  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature* 
In  young  minds,  efpecially,  a  difpofition 
of  this  kind  is  often  found  to  take  place. 
They  form  to  themfelvcs  romantic  ideas, 
gathered  perhaps  from  fidtitious  hiftones, 
of  the  high  and  heroic  qualities  which  be¬ 
long  to  human  nature.  All  thofe  qua¬ 
lities,  they  aferibe,  without  referve  or  li¬ 
mitation,  to  the  perfon  with  whom  they 
wifh  to  enter  into  intimate  friendftiip ; 
and  on  the  leaf!:  failure  appearing,  aliena¬ 
tion  inftantly  follows.  Hence  many  a 
friendfhip,  haftily  perhaps  contracted,  is 
as  haftily  diftblved,  and  difguft  fucceeds 


to  violent  attachment.  —  Remember,  mv 
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****■  an<^  qualities  counterbalance  the 

v^wJ  common  infirmities  of  men.  It  is  to 
iiieie  qualities  you  are  to  look  in  forming 
iiiendlhips;  to  good  fenfe  and  prudence, 
which  confhtute  the  balls  of  every  refpec- 
table  character ;  to  virtue,  to  good  tem¬ 
per,  to  fteadinefs  of  affection;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  union  of  thofe  difpofitions, 
efteem  yourfelves  happy  in  the  friend 
whom  you  chufe. 

In  the  fecund  place,  I  mull  admonifh 
you  not  to  be  hurt  by  differences  of  opi¬ 
nion  arifing  in  intercourfe  with  your 
friends.  It  is  importable  for  thefe  not  to 
occur.  Perhaps  no  two  perfons  were  e- 
ver  caft  fo  exactly  in  the  fame  mould,  as 
to  think  always  in  the  fame  manner,  on 
every  fubjedi.  It  was  wifely  contrived  by 
Providence,  that  diverfity  of  fentiment 
Ihould  take  place  among  men,  on  purpofe 
to  exercile  our  faculties,  and  to  give  varie¬ 
ty  to  human  life.  Perpetual  uniformity 
of  thought  would  become  monotonous 

and  infipid. - -When  it  is  with  regard  to 
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trifles  that  diverfity  or  contrariety  of  opi¬ 
nions  Ihows  itfelf,  it  is  childifh  in  the  laft 
degree,  if  this  become  the  ground  of  e- 
ftranged  affedtion.  When  from  fuch  a 
caufe  there  arifes  any  breach  of  friend- 

J 

fhip,  human  weaknefs  is  then  difcovered 
in  a  mortifying  light.  In  matters  of  fe- 
rious  moment,  the  i’ctltiments  of  the  beft 
and  worthieft  may  vary  from  thofe  of 
their  friends,  according  as  their  lines  of 
life  diverge,  or  as  their  temper,  and  habits 
of  thought,  prefent  objects  under  different 
points  of  view.  But  among  candid  and 
liberal  minds,  unity  of  affedtion  will  ff ill 
be  preferved.  No  man  has  any  title  to 
eredt  his  own  opinions  into  an  univerfal 
and  infallible  ftandard  :  And  the  more  en¬ 
larged  that  any  man’s  mind  is,  the  more 
readily  he  will  overlook  difference  in  fen- 
timents,  as  long  as  he  is  perfuaded  that 
the  mind  of  his  friend  is  upright,  and  that 
he  follows  the  didtates  of  confluence  and 
integrity. 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  In 
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SERM.  In  the  third  place,  It  is  material  to  the 
OvO  prefervation  of  friendlhip,  that  opennefs 
of  temper  and  manners,  on  both  hands, 
be  cultivated.  Nothing  more  certainly 
diffolves  friendlhip,  than  the  jealoufy 
which  arifes  from  darknefs  and  conceal¬ 
ment.  If  your  fituation  oblige  you  to 
take  a  different  fide  from  your  friend,  do 
it  openly.  Avow  your  conduct ;  avow 
your  motives ;  as  far  as  honour  allows, 
difcl-ofe  yourfelves  frankly ;  feek  no  cover 
from  unneceffary  and  myfterious  fecrecy., 
Mutual  confidence  is  the  foul  of  friend- 
fhip.  As  foon  as  that  is  deftroyed,  or 
even  impaired,  it  is  only  a  fhow  of  friend- 
iliip  that  remains.  What  was  once  cor- 
dial  intimacy,  degenerates  firfl:  into  formal 
civility.  Conflraint  on  both  ikies  next 
fucceeds  ;  and  difguft  or  hatred  foon  fol¬ 
low.— The  maxim  that  has  been  laid 
down  by  certain  crooked  politicians,  to 
behave  to  a  friend  with  the  fame  guarded- 
caution  as  we  would  do  to  an  enemy,  be- 
caufe  it  is  poffible  that  he  may  one  day 
become  fuch3  difcovers  a  mind  which  never 
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was  made  for  the  enjoyments  of  friendfhip. 
It  is  a  maxim  which,  not  unreafonably  I 
admit,  may  find  place  in  thofe  political 
and  party  friendfhip? ,  of  which  1  before 
fppke,  where  perfonal  advancement  is  al¬ 
ways  in  view.  But  it  is  altogether  incon- 
fi lie nt  with  the  fpirit  of  thofe  friendlhips, 
which  are  formed,  and  under  Rood  to  be 
n our ifhed,  by  the  heart. 

The  fourth  advice  which  I  give  is,  To 
cultivate,  in  all  intercourfe  among  friends, 
gentle  and  obliging  manners.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  to  fappofe,  that  familiar  intima¬ 
cy  fuperfedes  attention  to  the  leffer  duties 
of  behaviour  ;  and  that,  under  the  notion 
of  freedom,  it  may  excufe  a  carelefs,  or 
even  a  rough,  demeanour.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  intimate  connection  can  only  be 
kept  up,  by  a  confiant  widi  to  be  pleafing 
and  agreeable.  The  nearer  and  clofer  that 
men  are  brought  together,  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  that  the  points  of  contacl  between 
them  become,  there  is  the  greater  neccffity 
for  the  furface  being  fmooth,  and  every 

A  a  a  thing- 
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SXvnM'  belnS  rcmoved  that  can  grate  or  of- 

fend.  Let  no  harfhnefs  no  appearance  of 
neglect,  no  fupercilious  affectation  of  fu- 
periority,  occur  in  the  intercourfe  of 
friends.  A  tart  reply,  a  pronenefs  to  re¬ 
buke,  a  captious  and  contradictious  fpirit, 
are  often  known  to  embitter  domeflic  life, 
and  to  let  friends  at  variance.  In  thofe 
fmaller  articles  of  behaviour,  where  men  arc 
too  apt  to  be  carelefs.  and  to  indulge  their 
humour  without  reflraint,  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  is  often  underltood  to  break  forth, 
and  lliew  itfelf.  It  is  by  no  means  e» 
nough,  that,  in  all  matters  of  ferious  in¬ 
tend!,  we  think  ourfelves  ready  to  prove 
the  fincerity  of  our  friendlhip.  Thefe 
occur  more  rarely.  The  ordinary  tenor 
of  life  is  compofed  of  fmall  duties  and  of¬ 
fices,  which  men  have  occafion  daily  to 
perform ;  and  it  is  only  by  rendering  dai¬ 
ly  behaviour  agreeable,  that  we  can  long 

preferve  the  comforts  of  friendlhip. 

% 

In  the  fifth  place,  let  me  caution  you 
not  to  lilten  ralhly  to  evil  reports  againlt 

your 
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your  friends.  When  upon  proper  grounds  SF  R  M. 
you  have  formed  a  connexion,  be  flow  of 
believing  any  thing  againit  the  friend  whom 
you  have  chofen.  Remember,  that  rherc 
is  among  mankind  a  fpirit  of  malignity, 
which  too  often  takes  pleafure  in  diiturb- 
ing  the  lociety  of  thofe  who  appear  to  en¬ 
joy  one  another.  The  fcripture  hath  warn¬ 
ed  us,  that  there  is  a  whi/perer  who  /epa- - 
ratcth  chief  friends ;  there  is  a  fil/e  uoitnefs 
who  Jouoeth  dijeord  among  brethren .  Give 
not  therefore  a  ready  ear  to  the  officious 
insinuations  of  thofe  who,  under  the  guife 
of  friendly  concern,  come  to  admonifli 
you,  that  you  ought  to  (land  on  your  guard 
againff  thofe  whom  they  fee  you  difpofed 
to  truft.  Consider,  whether,  under  this  fair 
appearance,  there  may  not  lurk  fome  fe- 
cret  envy  and  rivalry,  or  fome  concealed 
intereft.  Chafe  not  every  flying  report. 

Suffer  not  the  poifon  of  jealoufy  eafily  to 
taint  your  mind,  and  break  your  peace. 

A  wide  difference  there  is  between  that 
weak  credulity  which  allows  itfelf  to  be 
impofed  upon  blindly,  and  that  dark  and 

A  a  3  fufpicious 
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fufpicious  fpirit  which  is  always  inclined 
to  the  evil  fide.  It  forms  part  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  wife  and  good  man,  that  he  is 
not  prone  to  lake  up  a  reproach  again/}  his 
neighbour. 

In  the  fixlh  and  laft  place,  let  me  exhort 
you  not  to  defert  your  friend  in  danger 
or  diftrefs.  Too  many  there  are  in  the 
world,  whofe  attachment  to  thole  they 
call  their  friends  is  confined  to  the  day  of 
their  profiperity.  As  long  as  that  conti¬ 
nues,  they  are,  or  appear  to  be,  affection¬ 
ate  and  cordial.  But  as  foon  as  their 
friend  is  under  a  cloud,  they  begin  to 
withdraw7,  and  to  feparate  their  interefts 
from  his.  In  friendfhips  of  this  fort,  the 
heart,  afiuredly,  has  never  had  much  con¬ 
cern.  For  the  great  tell  of  true  friendfhip, 
is  conftancy  in  the  hour  of  danger,  adhe¬ 
rence  in  the  feafon  of  diftrefs.-— When 
your  friend  is  calumniated,  then  is  the 
time,  openly  and  boldly  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe.  When  his  fituation  is  changed,  or 
his  fortunes  are  falling,  then  is  the  time  of 

affording 
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affording  prompt  and  zealous  aid.  When  SERM. 
ficknefs  or  infirmity  occafion  him  to  be 
negleded  by  others,  that  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  which  every  real  iiiend  vvi.l  .cizc,  of 
redoubling  all  the  affedionate  attentions 
which  love  luggefts.  fhele  aie  the  im¬ 
portant  duties,  the  facred  claims  of  friend - 
fliip,  which  religion  and  virtue  enforce  on 
every  worthy  mind. — do  fhow  youifelves 
warm,  after  this  manner,  in  the  caufe  of 
your  friend,  commands  elleem,  even  from 
thofe  who  have  perfonal  intereft  in  oppos¬ 
ing  him.  This  honourable  zeal  of  friend- 
fnip,  has,  in  every  age,  attracted  the  vene¬ 
ration  of  mankind.  It  has  conleprated 
to  the  lateft  pofterity  the  names  of  thofe 
who  have  given  up  their  fortunes,  and 
have  even  expofed  their  lives,  in  behalf 
of  the  friends  whom  they  loved  ;  while 
ignominy  and  difgrace  have  ever  been  the 
portion  of  them,  who  deferted  their  friends 
in  the  evil  day.  ‘Thine  own  friend  jorjake  not. 

Before  concluding,  it  mud  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  injun&ion  of  the  Wife 

A  a  4  Man 
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M.  Man  in  the  text,  is  accompanied  with  this 
remarkable  expreffion ;  not  only  thine 
cwn  /Fend,  but  alfo,  thy  father's  friend 
forjake  not.  Thefe  words  bring  back  to  our 
remembrance  the  days  or  former  years  * 
and  fuggeft  a  fentiment, which  cannot  but 
touch  every  feeling  heart.  Thine  own 
friend  may  be  dear  ;  thy  father’s  friend 
ought  to  be  facred.  As  long  as  life  re¬ 
mains  in  any  human  bread,  the  memory 
t  of  thofe  antient  ties  fhould  remain,  which 
eonnedled  us  once  with  our  father,  and 
our  father  s  houfe. —  Fhy  father  has  per¬ 
haps,  long  ago,  gone  down  to  the  duff. 
But  when  you  recal  the  innocent  days  of 
childhood  and  youth  ;  when  you  think  of 
thofe  family  tranfacdions  which  once  glad¬ 
dened  your  hearts  ;  your  father’s  friend,  in 
the  micift  of  thefe,  will  rife  to  your  re¬ 
membrance.  There  w^as  a  time  when  you 
accofted  him  with  refpecf,  or  looked  up  to 
him  w'ith  fondnefs,  and  was  made  happy 
by  lus  kindly  notice.  Does  fuch  a  one 
now  furvive,  and  fhall  he  not  receive 
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from  you  fome  portion  of  filial  reverence  SERM. 
and  honour  ?  To  difregard  and  neglefl 
him,  is  to  fpurn  your  father’s  memory ; 
is  to  infult  the  allies  of  him  who  now 
fleeps  in  the  grave;  is  to  tranfmit  your- 
felves  to  thole  who  lliall  fucceed  you,  as 
unfeeling  and  bafe.  'Thine  o%vn  friend , 
and  thy  father  s  friend, for  Jake  not. 

\ 

I  have  pointed  out  fome  of  the  chief 
duties  which  belong  to  virtuous  friend- 
fhip ;  and  fome  of  the  principal  means 
by  which  this  facred  bond  Ihould  be  pre- 
ferved  unbroken ;  this  holy  flame  fliould 
be  kept  alive  in  the  human  breaft.  The 
fpirit,  and  fentiments,  which  I  have  flu- 
died  to  infpire,  are  fuch  as  virtue  breathes, 
and  fuch  as  true  piety  fliould  increafe. 

It  is  thus  we  fulfil  that  great  law  of  love, 
which  our  divine  Mafter  taught.  It  is 
thus  we  prepare  ourfelves  for  thofe  happy 
regions,  where  charity  never faileth;  where, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  God  of  love,  eternal 
and  invariable  friendfliips  unite  together 

all 
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a]I  the  bIeffed  5  friendships,  which,  by  no 
human  infirmity  difturbed,  by  death  ne- 
vci  feparated,  fhall  conftitute  throughout 
endlefis  ages,  a  great  and  diftinguilhed 
portion  of  the  ceieftial  felicity. 
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On  the  Conduct  to  be  held  with  regard 

to  Future  Events. 


Proverbs  xxvii.4 1. 

Bo  aft  not  thyfdf  of  to-morrow ;  for  thou 
knoweji  not  what  a  day  may  hi  injr  Jot  th . 


FROM  thefe  words  I  purpofe  to  dif- 
courfe  of  the  proper  conduct  which 
we  ought  to  hold  with  regard  to  futuri¬ 
ty,  amidft  the  prefent  uncertainties  of  life. 
Time  and  life  are  always  going  on,  and 
to  each  of  us  are  preparing  changes  in  our 
Rate.  What  thefe  may  be,  whether  for 

the  better  or  for  the  worfe,  we  cannot  tell  5 

as 
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^  (j  it  the  C  ondttef  to  be  held 

as  p leafed  the  wifdom  of  Provi- 

dence,  to  cover  futurity  with  a  veil  which 
no  moitd!  can  lift  up.  In  the  mean  time, 
none  of  us  can  avoid  forming  defigns, 
and  laying  plans,  for  the  time  to  come. 
The  prefent  moment  is  never  fufficieat 
to  give  full  employment  to  the  a&ive 
mind  of  man,  without  fbrne  excurlions  in¬ 
to  futui  lty  ;  and  in  thele  excurlions,  the 
prelent  is  often  wholly  fpent.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  highelt  confequence,  that  a  pro¬ 
per  direction  be  given  to  the  mind,  in  its 
employments  of  thought  relating  to  fu¬ 
turity  Other  wife,  in  the  prolpeds  which 
we  take  of  that  unknown  region,  falfe 
Lopes,  or  ill-grounded  fears,  fhall  flatter 
or  torment  us  in  vain.  We  know  not ,  as 
the  \\  lie  Man  tells  us,  what  a  clay  ttuiy 
bring  jor to.  It  may,  very  probably,  pro¬ 
duce  fomething  that  we  had  not  looked 
for ;  and  therefore,  in  Head  of  boaflin our- 
[elves  of  to-morrow ,  as  the  multitude  are 
apt  to  do,  it  becomes  us  to  be  dilciphned 
and  prepared,  lor  whatever  it  may  bring. 


•with  Regard  to  future  Events • 

It  is  needlefs  to  1 pend  much  time  iti  ® 
confirming  the  truth,  which  is  the  foun 
dation  of  the  admonition  in  the  text ;  in 
proving,  either  that  change  and  mutability 
belong  to  our  prelent  Hate,  or  that  the 
changes  of  it  cannot  be  forefeen  by  us. 
Thefe  are  truths  fo  obvious  and  conlef- 
fed,  that  an  attempt  to  confirm  them  is 
like  proving,  that  all  men  are  to  die.  At 
the  fame  time,  obvious  as  they  are,  it  were 
to  be  wifhed,  that  the  thoughts  of  men 
dwelt  upon  them  more,  for,  oy  a  itiange 
but  prevailing  deception,  it  would  leem, 
from  the  general  conduct  of  mankind, 
that  almoft  every  one  thinks  his  own  cafe 
an  exception  from  the  general  law  ;  and 


that  he  may  build  plans  with  as  much 


confidence  on  his  prefent  fituation,  as  if 
fome  affurance  had  been  given  him  that 
it  were  never  to  change  Hence  it  has 
been  often  obferved  by  ferious  perfons. 


that  there  is  no  more  general  caufe  to 


which  the  vices  of  men  can  be  aferibed, 
their  forgetfulnefs  of  God,  and  their  ne- 
glefl  of  duty,  than  to  their  prefuming 
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Sf  uPon  the  continuance  of  life,  of  pleafure, 
and  profperity. 

L°0k  but  a  little  way,  my  friends,  into 
}om  own  date;  and  you  mud  unavoid¬ 
ably  perceive  that,  from  the  beginning,  it 
has  been  fo  contrived  by  Providence,  that 
there  fhould  be  no  permanent  liability  to 
man  s  condition  on  earth.  The  feeds  of 
alteration  are  every  where  fowm  In  your 
health,  life,  poflefhons,  connections,  plea- 
fuies,  theie  are  caufes  of  decay  impercep¬ 
tibly  working  ;  fecretly  undermining  the 
foundations  of  what  appears  to  you  the 
rnoft  liable  ;  continually  tending,  to  abo- 
uiii  the  prefent  form  of  things,  and  to 
bring  forward  new  appearances,  and  new 
objects  in  their  order  :  So  that  nothing  is 
or  can  be,  ftationary  on  earth.  All  chan¬ 
ges,  and  pafles.  It  is  a  dream  which  is 

% 

ever  flowing ;  a  wheel  which  is  ever  turn¬ 
ing  round.  When  you  behold  the  tree 
covered  with  blofloms  in  the  fpring,  or 
loaded  with  fruit  in  the  autumn,  as  well 
may  you  imagine,  that  thole  blofloms,  or 
that  fruit,  are  to  remain  in  their  place 
1  through 
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through  the  whole  year,  as  believe  that  S^ERM. 
human  affairs  are  to  continue,  lot  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  for  this  year  and  the  next, 
proceeding  in  the  fame  tenor. — To  render 
this  reflection  ftill  more  ferious,  think,  I 
pray  you,  on  what  fmall  and  lnconflviCia 
ble  caufes  thofe  changes  depend,  which 
affect  the  fortunes  of  men,  throughout 
their  whole  lives.  How  foon  is  evil  done ! 

There  needs  no  great  buftle  or  ftir,  no  long 
preparation  of  events,  to  overturn  what 
feems  mold  fecure,  and  to  blaft  what  ap¬ 
pears  molt  flourifhing.  A  gale  of  wind 
rifes  on  the  ocean  ;  and  the  veflel  which 
carried  our  friends,  or  our  fortunes,  is  o- 
verwhelmed  in  the  deep.  A  fpark  of  a 
candle  falls  by  night  in  fome  tieglecfted 
corner  ;  and  the  whole  fubftance  of  fami- 
lies  is  confumed  in  flames  before  the 
morning.  A  cafual  blow,  or  a  fudden 
fall,  deranges  fome  of  our  internal  parts  ; 
and  the  reft  of  life  is  diftrefs  and  mifery. 

It  is  awful  to  think,  at  the  mercy  of  how 
piany  feeming  contingencies  we  perpe¬ 
tually 
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tualiy  lie,  for  what  we  call  happinefs  in 
this  world. 

In  the  midlt,  however,  of  all  thefe  ap¬ 
parent  contingencies,  plans  and  defigns 
ior  the  future  are  every  day  formed ;  pur¬ 
suits  are  undertaken  ;  and  life  proceeds  in 
its  uiual  train.  Fit  and  proper  it  is,  that 
life  Should  thus  proceed.  For  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  to-morrow  was  never  defigned 
by  1  lovidence,  to  deter  us  from  aCting  or 
planning  to  day ;  but  only  to  admonifh 
U; ,  tnat  we  ought  to  plan,  and  to  aCt,  fober- 
ly  and  wifely. — What  that  wile  and  Sober 
conduct  is  which  becomes  us,  what  the 
rules  and  precautions  are,  which,  in  fuch 
a  State  as  ours,  reSpect  futurity,  I  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Show.  Tney  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  following  directions.  Boaft 
not  thyfelf  of  to-morrow  ;  Defpair  not  of 
to-morrow  ;  Delay  not  till  to-morrow  what 
is  proper  to  be  done  to  day ;  Prepare  thy- 
Self  for  whatever  to-morrow  may  bring 
tcrtli  ;  Build  thy  hopes  of  happinefs  on 
Something  niore  folid  and  lading  than 

what 
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wbat  either  to-day  or  to-morrow  will  pro- 
duce. 

L  In  the  words  of  the  text,  Boafl  not 
thy/elf  of  to-morrow ;  that  is,  never  pre¬ 
fume  arrogantly  on  futurity;  in  the  molt 
fair  and  promifing  date  of  fortune,  beware 
of  pride  and  vanity  ;  beware  of  reding 
wholly  upon  yourfelves,  and  forgetting 
Him  who  directs  the  changes  of  this  mu¬ 
table  date.  11  there  be  any  virtues,  which 
the  uncertain  condition  of  the  world  in¬ 
culcate  on  man,  they  are,  aduredly,  mo¬ 
deration  a; id  humility.  Man  was,  for 
th  is  end,  placed  in  a  world,  where  he 
knows  fo  little  of  what  is  before  him,  that 
he  might  be  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  his 
dependence  on  the  Ruler  of  the  world  ; 
that  he  might  feel  the  importance  of  ac¬ 
quiring  favour  and  protection  from  Hea¬ 
ven,  by  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  and 
that,  not  knowing  how  loon  his  own  con¬ 
dition  may  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
moil  wretched,  he  might  be  prompted  to 
acl  towards  ail  his  brethren  the  humane 
Vox.  IV.  jB  b  and 
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^xvni1  anC^  friendly  Part- — The  favours  which 
Providence  beftows  upon  him  at  prefent, 


. 
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he  ought  to  receive  with  thankfulnefs 
and  may  enjoy  with  chearfulnefs.  Though 
commanded  not  to  hocijl  himjelf  qJ' to—morrova, 
the  meaning  of  the  precept  is  not,  that  he 
mull  be  fad  to  day.  Rejoice  he  may  in 
the  day  of  prosperity ;  but  certainly,  Re¬ 
joice  with  trembling ,  is  the  infeription  that 
fhould  be  written  on  all  human  pleafures. 

As  for  them  who,  intoxicated  with  thofe 
pleafures,  become  giddy  and  infolent  ; 
who  flattered  by  the  illufions  of  profpe- 
rity,  make  light  of  every  ferious  admoni¬ 
tion  which  the  changes  of  the  world  give 
them,  what  can  I  fay  too  ftrong  to  alarm 
them  of  their  danger  ? — They  have  faid 
to  themfelves,  My  mountain  Jlands  ftrong, 
aval  fijall  never  he  moved.  ' To-morrow  /hall 
be  as  this  day ,  and  more  abundantly.  1 ) hall 
never  fee  adverjity. — Tbafli  and  wretched 
men  !  are  you  fenfible  liow  impious  fuch 
words  are  ?  To  the  world,  perhaps  yotr 
dare  not  utter  them;  but  they  fpeak  the 
fecret  language  of  your  hearts.  Know, 

■you- 
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you  are  ufurping  upon  Providence;  you  SO  M. 
are  Petting  Heaven  at  defiance ;  you  are 
not  only  preparing  {harper  llings  for  your* 

Pelves,  when  the  changes  of  life  fhall  come, 
but  you  are  accelerating  thole  changes  ; 
you  are  fall  bringing  ruin  upon  your  own 
heads,  f  or  God  will  not  Puffer  pride  in 
man;  and  the  experience  of  all  ages  hath 
flown,  how  careful  he  is  to  check  it.  In 
a  thoufand  memorable  inltances,  the  courfe 
of  his  government  has  been  vifibly  point¬ 
ed  againft  it.  He  Jhevoeth  flrength  with 
his  arm ,  and  fcaltereth  the  proud  in  the  ima¬ 
ginations  of  their  hearts.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  every  one  thdt  is  proud  and 
lifted  up ;  to  humble  the  lofty  looks  of  man , 
and  to  fain  the  pride  of  all  glory  *.  Some 
of  the  minifters  of  divine  difpleafure  are 
commifftoned  to  go  forth;  and  to  hum¬ 
ble,  without  delay,  the  boajlers  of  to-mor¬ 
row. 

B  b  2  II.  As 
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we  are  not  t0  hoaft,  fo  neither 
are  we  to  deipair,  of  to-morrow.  The 
former  admonition  was  directed  to  thofe 
whom  profperity  had  elated  with  vain 
hopes.  I  his  is  defigned  for  thofe  whom 
a  more  adverfe  fituation  in  life  has  filled 
with  fears  and  alarms  of  what  is  to  come, 
I  he  reafon  of  both  admonitions  is  the 
fame  ;  thou  knowejl  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth ,  It  may  bring  forth  fome  un- 
ex  peeled  misfortune  ;  and  therefore  thou 
fhouldft  be  humble  in  profperity.  It  may 
bring  forth  fome  unforefeen  relief ;  and 
therefore  thou  fhouldft  hope  under  dif- 
trefs. — It  is  too  common  with  mankind, 
to  be  totally  engrofled,  and  overcome,  by 
prefent  events.  Their  prefent  condition^ 
whatever  it  is,  they  are  apt  to  imagine, 
will  never  change  ;  and  hence  by  profpe¬ 
rity  they  are  lifted  up,  and  by  adverfity  are 
dejedled  and  broken;  prone,  in  the  one 
cafe,  to  forget  God,  in  the  other,  to  re¬ 
pine  again  ft  him.  Whereas,  the  doctrine, 

which  the  changes  of  the  world  pepetually 
3  inculcate 
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eulcate  is,  that  no  (late  of  external  things 
fhould  appear  fo  important,  or  Ihould  lb 
affedt  and  agitate  our  fpirits,  as  to  deprive 
us  of  a  calm,  an  equal,  and  a  fteady  mind. 
Man  knoweth  neither  the  good,  nor  the 
evil  which  is  before  him.  In  your  patience , 
therefore,  poffefs  your  fouls :  trailing,  in  the 
day  of  borrow,  that  God  hath  not  forgot¬ 
ten  to  be  gracious ;  and  that  though  "weep¬ 
ing  may  endure  jar  a  night ,  joy  cornet h  to 
the  upright  in  the  morning. 

Diltrefs  not  yourfelves,  then,  with  an¬ 
xious  fears  about  to-morrow.  Let  me 
exhort  you  to  difmifs  all  folicitude,  which 
goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudent  pre¬ 
caution.  Anxiety,  when  it  feizes  the 
heart  is  a  dangerous  difeale,  productive 
both  of  much  fin,  and  much  mifery.  It 
adts  as  a  corrofive  of  the  mind.  It  eats 
out  our  prefent  enjoyments,  and  fublti- 
tutes,  in  their  place,  many  an  acute  pain. 
• — The  Wife  Man,  in  the  text,  has  advifed 
us  not  to  boa  ft  of  to-morrow  ;  and  our  Sa¬ 
viour  has  instructed  us  to  take  no  thought 

B  b  ^  for 
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•  for  to-morrow  *  Both  thefe  diredlions* 
properly  underflood,  are  entirely  confid¬ 
ent;  and  the  great  rule  of  conduct,  re¬ 
flecting  futurity,  is  compounded  of  them 
both ;  requiring  us,  neither  arrogantly 
to  prefume  on  to-morrow,  nor  to  be  an- 
xioufly,  and  fearfu  ily  folicitous  about  it. 
The  morrow ,  fays  our  Saviour,  Jhall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itfelf.  We  fhall 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  courfe  molt 
proper  for  us  to  hold,  when  events  have  be¬ 
gun  to  come  forward  in  their  order.  Their 
pre  fence  often  fuggefts  wifer  counfels,  and 
more  fuccefsful  expedients,  than  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  us  to  contrive  at  a  diftance.  By 
excels  of  folicitude  before  hand,  we  fre¬ 
quently  introduce  that  confufion  of  mind, 
and  that  hurry  and  diforder  of  fpirits, 
which  bring  us  into  the  mod  unfavour¬ 
able  Bate  for  judging  foundly. — Where¬ 
fore,  never  indulge  either  anxiety,  or  de- 
fpair,  about  futurity.  Affright  not  your- 

felves 
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felves  with  imaginary  terrors.  Antici¬ 
pate  not  evils,  which  perhaps  may  never 
come.  Make  the  belt  which  you  can  of 
this  clay,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the 
practice  of  your  duty  ;  and,  having  done 
fo,  leave  to-morrow  to  itfelf.  Sufficient 
for  the  day ,  when  it  comes,  nvill  he  the  evil 

thereof. 

III.  Delay  not  till  to-morrow  any  thing 
which  is  fit  and  proper  to  be  done  to-day. 
Remember,  that  thou  art  not  the  lord  of 
to-morrow.  Thou  art  fo  far  from  having 
any  title  to  difpofe  of  it,  that  thou  art  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  moll  material  circumftances 
relating  to  it  ;  not  only  of  what  it  lhall 
brintr  forth,  but  whether  thou  fha.lt  live  to 
fee  it.—  Notwithflanding  the  uncontrover¬ 
tible  evidence  of  this  truth,  procraftination 
has,  throughout  every  age,  been  the  ruin 
of  mankind.  Dwelling  amidft  endlefs 
projects  of  what  they  are  hereafter  to  do, 
they  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to  live,  as 
to  be  always  about  to  live  ;  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  has  ever  been  the  gulph  in  which  the 

B  b  4  prefent 
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prefent  is  fwallowed  up  and  loft. — Hence 
arife  many  of  thole  misfortunes  which  be- 
fal,  men  in  their  worldly  concerns  What 
might  at  prefent  be  arranged  in  their  cir- 
cumftances  with  advantage,  being  delav- 
ed  to  another  opportunity,  cannot  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  all.  To-morrow  being  loaded 
with  the  concerns  of  to-day,  in  addition  to 
its  own,  is  clogged  and  embarraffed.  Af¬ 
fairs,  which  had  been  poftponed,  multi¬ 
ply  and  crowd  upon  one  another  ;  till,  at 
laft,  they  prove  lo  intricate  and  perplexed, 
and  the  preffure  of  bufinefs  becomes  fo 
great,  that  nothing  is  left,  but  to  fink  un¬ 
der  the  burden.  Of  him,  therefore,  who 
indulges  this  lingering  and  delaying  fpi- 
rit  in  worldly  matters,  it  is  eafy  to  prog- 
nofticate  that  the  ruin  is  not  far  off. 

Lvils  of  the  lame  kind,  arifing  from  the 
fame  caufe,  overtake  men,  in  their  moral 
and  fpiritual  intereffs.  There  are  few, 
but  who  are  fenfble  of  fome  things  in 
their  character  and  behaviour,  which 
ought  to  be  corrected,  and  which,  at  one 
time  or  other,  they  intend  to  corredt ; 

fome 
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feme  hcadftrong  paflion,  which  they  de-  SERJ 
fign  to  fubdue ;  lome  bad  habit,  which  they 
purpofe  to  reform  ;  feme  dangerous  con¬ 
nection,  which  they  are  refolved  to  break 
off.  But  the  convenient  feafon  tor  thefe 
reformations  is  not  yet  come.  Certain 
obltacles  are  in  the  way,  which  they  ex¬ 
pert  by  and  by  to  lurmount ;  and  theie- 
fore  they  go  on  in  peace  for  the  pielent, 
in  their  ufual  couries,  trufting,  at  a  future 
day  to  begin  their  defigned  improvement* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  angel  of  death  de- 
feends ;  and  in  the  roidft  of  then  ddta.nl 
plans,  executes  his  com  million,  and  carries 
them  away.- — Guard  againfl  delufions  ci. 
this  kind,  which  have  been  fatal  to  lo  ma¬ 
ny.— Thou  art  nov/  in  tranquillity,  in 
health,  in  poffeflion  of  a  calm  mind.  Im¬ 
prove  thefe  advantages,  for  performing  all 
that  becomes  thee,  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
Chriftian  ;  for  who  can  tell  how  long  thou 
{halt  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them  ?  New 
alterations  of  fortune  may  be  juft  coming 
forward  ;  new  troubles  in  public,  or  in 
private  life,  about  to  arife  ;  new  exigencies 

\  ready 
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ieaay  to  throw  thee  into  fome  condition, 
which  lhall  leave  thee  neither  leifure  nor 
opportunity,  to  execute  any  of  the  good 
pui  poles  thou  hail  at  prefent  in  thy  mind. 
Wherefore,  trifle  no  longer  with  what  is 
fo  ferious,  and  what  may  be  fo  critical: 
but  to  day ,  •while  it  is  called  to  day ,  Men 
to  the  voice  of  God,  and  do  his  works. 
Do  now,  as  the  Wife  Man  advifes,  with 
thy  might  whatfoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do ;  for  there  is  no  work ,  nor  device,  nor 
* wi/dorn ,  in  the  grave  whether  thou  goejl  *. 

• - Inftead  of  delaying  till  to-morrow 

what  ought  to  be  done  to-day,  let  me  ex¬ 
hort  you, 

IV.  To  be  every  day  prepared  for  what¬ 
ever  to-morrow  may  bring  forth.  There 
is  a  certain  preparation  for  the  viciffitudes 
of  life,  in  which  the  multitude  are  fuffi- 
ciently  bulled  ;  providing,  as  they  think,  a- 
gainll  whatever  may  happen,  by  increaling 

their 
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their  riches,  and  drengthening  themfielves  ^V11^ 
by  friends,  connections,  and  worldly  ho¬ 
nours.  But  thefe  bulwarks  which  they 
erecl,  are  totally  infuflicient  again  Pc  the 
dreaded  dorm.  It  is  to  fome  other  quar¬ 
ter  we  mu  ft  look  for  out  defence ,  lot 
when  it  is  the  world  itfelf,  whofc  changes 
we  have  realon  to  dread,  the  woi  id,  and 
the  things  ot  it,  cannot  aliord  us  protec¬ 
tion.  The  bed  preparation  for  all  the 
uncertainties  oi  futurity  confids,  in  a  well 
ordered  mind,  a  good  conlciencc,  amt 
chearful  fubmifTion  to  the  will  ot  Iieavcn. 

You  know  not  what  ihall  be  on  to-mot- 
row.  But  there  is  One  who  knows  it  well; 
for  his  decree  hath  fixed  it.  To  him 
look  up  with  reverence ;  and  fay,  *'  A' ot 
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“  my  will .  but  thine  be  done-,  what  thou 
41  pointed  is  ever  wife,  and  jud,  anci  good. 
Seek  to  fulfil  the  part  which  he  hath  af- 
figned  you  ;  to  do  the  things  which  he  hath 
commanded  you  to  do  ;  and  leave  an  aie 
red  to  him.  Whatever  to-morrow  brings 
forth,  let  it  find  you  employed  in  doing 

1  raft  1 1, 
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Sxvnf  iUAly'  l0vinf  merc?>  and  ^king  humbly 

K^-nsj  with  your  God ;  and  then  you  fhall  meet 

to-morrow  without  fear,  when  you  meet 

it  without  the  upbraidings  of  guilt. 

Ii  it  fhall  bring  forth  to  you  any  unex- 

peded  good,  prepare  to  receive  it  with 
grautude,  temperance,  and  modefty.  If 

it  fliall  bring  forth  evil,  prepare  to  receive 
it  with  manly  fortitude.  Let  no  events 
O-  any  kind,  derange  your  equanimity,  or 
make  youi  conftancy.  Contract  your  de- 
fires,  and  moderate  your  hopes.  Exped 
not  more  from  the  w'orld  than  it  is  able  to 
afford  } ou.  Take  it  for  granted  that  what 
is  naturally  mutable,  will  one  day  change  ; 
that  what  was  defigned  to  be  tranfient, 

PaiS  away. — Look  forward  to  futu- 
i  xty  witiiOiit  impatience.  Be  not  defirous 
to  know  it.  It  belongs  to  God,  Let  him 
bring  forward  the  events  of  the  world,  in 
his  own  way.  Imagine  that  you  conti¬ 
nually  hear  thole  words,  which  our  Lord 
once  add  relied  to  Peter,  when  he  was  in- 
quiring  about  what  was  to  happen  to  a 
ieilow  duciple,  W hat  is  that  to  thee  ?  Fol¬ 
low 
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low  thou  me.  Amidft  ail  the  uncertainty  SOM 
of  future  events,  this  roacl  of  clear  and 
plain  duty  lies  before  you  ;  follow  Chnft, 
and  inquire  no  farther.  Seek  no  crooked 
path,  in  order  to  avoid  impending  dan¬ 
gers.  Turn  not  to  the  right  hand ,  nor  to 
the  left  ;  but  commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord; 
truft  alfo  in  him ,  and  he  fhall  bring  to  pajs 
the  dtfires  of  thy  heart. 

V.  Build  your  hopes  of  happinefs  on 
fomewhat  more  folid  and  lading,  than 
•what  either  to-day  or  to  morrow  are  like¬ 
ly  to  produce.  From  what  has  been  faid, 
you  may  clearly  perceive,  that  he  who 
reds  wholly  upon  this  world,  builds  his 
houfe  upon  the  fand.  This  life,  by  means 
of  wifdom  and  virtue,  may  be  rendered  to 
a  good  man,  a  tolerable,  nay  a  comfort¬ 
able,  date.  But  he  who  expects  complete 
happinefs  from  it,  will  be  greatly  deceived. 

Man,  in  his  molt  flourilhing  condition, 
were  much  to  be  pitied,  if  he  was  defh- 
tute  of  any  higher  hope.  Rolling  from 

change 
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Sxvhl'  change  t0 ;  change,  throughout  all  the  days 
ot  his  lire,  with  a  dark  and  unknowns 
profpedl  always  before  him  in  futurity, 
'v  hat  would  avail  a  few  jhort  interrupted 
glimpfes  of  happinefs,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  he  was  pel  united  to  enjoy  i  Can  we 
believe,  that  only  for  fuch  a  Hate  as  this, 
man  was  defigned  by  his  great  and  good 
Creator  ? — No  :  Let  us  blejs  the  God  and 
I  at  her  of  our  Lord  jejus  Chnjl ,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  hu  abundant  mercy ,  hath  begotten  us 
again  into  a  lively  hope ,  by  the  rejurrection  of 
Chrijl  from  the  dead ,  to  an  inheritance  incor¬ 


ruptible ,  unde  filed ,  and  that  fadeth  not  away. 
Here  is  the  Rock  on  which  the  mind,  howe¬ 
ver  toff  by  the  florins  of  life,  can  fecurely 
reft.  Here  is  the  object  to  which  a  wife 
man  will  bend  his  chief  attention,  that,  af¬ 
ter  having  a  died  his  part  on  earth  with 
fidelity  and  honour,  he  may  be  enabled, 
through  the  merits  of  his  Saviour,  to  look 
for  a  place  in  the  manhons  of  eternal 
and  untroubled  peace.  This  profpect  is 
the  great  corrective  of  the  prefent  vanity 
of  human  life.  It  gives  iignificancy  and 


importance 
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importance  to  its  itiofl  tranfltoiy  icen.es ,  sfrm 
and,  in  the  trucift  of  its  nautamlity ,  difeov ei  s  v^-v-n^ 
one  fixed  point  of  reft.  He  who  is  habi¬ 
tually  influenced  by  the  hope  of  immoita- 
lity,  will  be  able  to  look  without  difinay 
on  the  changes  of  the  world.  He  will 
neither  boaft  of  to-morrow,  nor  b-  ttfiaid 
of  it ;  but  will  pafs  through  the  varieties 
of  life  with  a  manly  and  unbroken  mind  ; 
with  a  noble  fuperiority  to  thofe  fears  and 
expeditions,  thofe  cares  and  forrows, 
which  agitate  the  multitude. — -Such  are 
the  native  effeds  of  Chritlian  faith  and 
hope.  To  them  alone  it  belongs,  to  fur- 
mount  all  the  difeouragements  to  which 
we  are  now  expofed  ;  to  render  our  life 
comfortable,  and  our  death  bJefled ;  nay,* 
to  make  the  day  of  our  death  better  than  the 
day  of  our  birth . 
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|  N  this  world,  we  are  placed  as  compa- 
0  mons  and  afliiiants  to  one  another. 
Depending,  for  moft  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  on  mutual  intercourfe  and  aid,  it  was 
neceflary,  that  we  fhould  be  formed  to  de¬ 
ll  re  the  company,  and  to  take  plealure  in 
the  good  will  of  our  fellows.  But  this 
fociabiliiy  of  man,  though  effential  to  his 

preient 
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prefent  condition,  has,  like  many  other  SERM. 
good  principles,  been  unhappily  warped 
from  its  original  purpofe;  and,  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  Hate  of  the  world,  has  proved  the 
caufe  of  much  evil.  For,  as  vice  has  a- 
bounded  in  every  age,  it  hath  propaga¬ 
ted  itfelf  much  more  eafily  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  this  focial  difpofuion.  We  natu¬ 
rally  mould  ourfelves  on  the  pattern  of 
prevailing  manners ;  and  corruption  is 
communicated  from  one  to  another.  By 
mutually  giving,  and  taking,  the  example 
of  finful  liberties,  licentioufnefs  fpreads 
and  grows;  each  jollifies  himfelf  by  his 
neighbour ;  and  the  multitude  of  finners 
ftrengthen  one  another’s  hands  to  commit 
iniquity.  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  cuf- 
tom  has  had  more  power  than  reafon. 

Few  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  what 
is  the  right  path;  the  greater  part  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  following  that  in 
which  the  multitude  have  gone  before 
them.  No  exhortation,  therefore,  is  more 
neceflary  to  be  frequently  given,  and  to 
be  ferioufly  enforced,  than  that  which  wre 
Vol.  IY.  C  c 
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receive  from  the  text ;  Thou  / halt  not  f oh 
loiv  a  multitude  to  do  evil. 

To  acquire  a  full  view  of  any  clanger 
to  which  we  are  expo  fed,  is  the  fir  ff  mea- 
fure  to  he  taken,  in  order  to  our  fafety. 
Let  us  then  begin  the  fubjecft,  with  confi- 
dering  how  much  we  are  in  hazard  of  be¬ 
ing  milled  into  vice  by  the  general  man¬ 
ners  which  we  behold  around  us.—  No 

virtue  is  more  neceffary  to  a  Chriftian, 

»  '  1 

but  fcarcely  is  there  any  more  difficult 
to  be  put  in  practice,  than  that  firmnefs 
of  mind  which  can  enable  a  man  to  main¬ 
tain  his  principles,  and  to  hand  his  ground 
againfl  the  torrent  of  cuftom,  fafhion,  and 
example.  Example  has  upon  all  minds  a 

a  jr  4 

fecret  and  infinuating  influence,  even 
when  we  ourfelves  are  infenhble  of  its  ope¬ 
ration.  We  imperceptibly  Aide  into  fome 
refemblance  of  the  manners  of  thofe  with 

A  4 

•whom  we  have  frequent  intercourfe.  This 
often  fhows  itfelf,  in  the  moil  indifferent 
things.  But  the  refemblance  is  Bill  more 
readily  contracted,  when  there  is  fome- 

thing 
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thing  within  ourfelves,  that  leans  to  the  SF^RM. 
fame  fide  which  is  countenanced  by  the 
practice  of  others.  YV  e  are  always  glad 
to  find  any  apology  for  indulging  our 
inclinations  and  paflions  ;  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  multitude  too  readily  fuggefls 
that  apology.  Even  before  corruption 
has  made  great  progrefs  in  our  hearts, 
fometimes,  mere  complaifance  and  good 
nature  incline  us  to  fall  in  with  the  ways 
of  others.  Sometimes,  timidity  and  falfe 
fliame  prevent  our  differing  from  them  : 
Frequently,  expectation  and  intereft  impel 
us  ftrongly  to  comply.  How  great  is  the 
danger  we  incur,  when,  in  times  of  pre¬ 
vailing  vice,  all  thefe  principles  of  imita¬ 
tion  and  compliance  unite  together  a- 
gainlt  our  virtue? 

The  world  is  too  juflly  faid  by  fcrip- 
ture,  to  he  in  •wickednefs.  It  is  a  fchool 
wherein  every  vice  is  taught,  and  too  ea- 
fily  learned.  Even  from  our  earliell  child¬ 
hood,  falfe  fentiments  are  in  {tilled  into 
our  minds.  We  are  bred  up  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  external  fliow  of  life.  We  are 
accultomed,  as  foon  as  we  can  underhand 

C  c  %  mj 
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S|fxM.  any  thing,  to  hear  riches  and  honours 
fpoken  of  as  the  chief  goods  of  men,  and 
propofed  to  us  as  the  objttds  to  which  our 
future  purfuits  are  to  be  directed.  We 
fee  the  meafures  of  outward  refpebf  and 
deference  taken  from  theie  alone.  Reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue  are  recommended  to  us, 
in  a  formal  manner,  by  our  teachers  and 
inftrudlors  ;  but  all  improvements  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  are  vifibly  placed  by 
the  world,  in  an  inferior  rank  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fortune.  Vices,  that  chance 
to  be  fafhionable,  are  treated  as  flight  fail¬ 
ings  ;  and  coloured  over,  in  common  difl 
courfe,  with  thofe  foft  and  gentle  names 
which  exprefs  no  condemnation.  We  en¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  on '  the  world,  with  good 
principles,  and  an  averfion  to  downright 
vice.  But  when,  as  we  advance  in  life, 
we  become  initiated  in  that  myftery  of  ini¬ 
quity,  which  is  called,  the  way  of  the 
world ;  when  we  meet  with  deceit  and 
artifice  in  all  ranks  of  men  ;  when  we  be¬ 
hold  iniquity  authorifed  by  great  names, 
and  often  rewarded  with  fticcefs  and  ad¬ 
vancement, 
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v&ncement,  our  original  good  irapreflions  ^rm. 
too  foon  decay.  The  practice  of  the  mula- 
tude  renders  vice  familiar  to  our  thoughts; 
and  gradually  wears  olT  the  abhorrence 
with  which  we  once  beheld  it.  We  begin 
to  think,  that  what  is  fo  very  general,  can¬ 
not  be  highly  criminal.  The  malignity 
of  fin  appears  diminifhed,  by  fio  many  be- 
ing  fharers  in  the  reproach ;  and  inflead 
of  mens  vices  detrading,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  from  our  good  opinion  of  the  men, 
our  attachment  to  the  men  ofcener  recon¬ 
ciles  us  to  the  vices  cl  which  they  are 
guilty. 

The  countenance  which  fin  receives 
from  the  pradice  of  the  multitude,  not 
only  removes  the  refiraints  which  are  im- 
pofed  by  modefty  and  fhame  ;  but,  fuch 
is  the  degeneracy  of  the  world,  that  {name 
is  too  often  employed  againll  the  caufe  of 
religion  and  virtue.  The  ridicule  of  the 
giddy  and  unthinking  bears  down  the 
convidion  of  the  fober  and  modeft. 
Again!!  their  own  belief,  they  appear  to 
adopt  the  notions  of  the  infidel ;  and  a- 

C  c  3  gainft 
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g.iiuit  their  own  choice,  they  join  in  the' 
vices  of  the  libertine  ;  that  they  may  not 
be  reproached  as  perfons  of  a  narrow 
mind,  and  dill  enflaved  to  the  prejudices 
oi  education.  How  much  reafon  is  there 
to  believe  that,  merely  from  this  timidity 
of  temper,  many,  whole  principles  are  on- 
the  fide  of  religion  and  virtue,  are  never- 
thelefs  found  "walking  in  the  way  of finners , 
mid  fitting  in  the  chair  of  the  fcornful  ?— 
Intereft,  too,  often  coincides  with  this 
weaknefs  of  difpofition,  in  tempting  fuch 
perfons  to  follow  the  multitude.  To  fait 
in  with  the  prevailing  tafte,  to  fuit  them- 
felves  to  the  paltions  or  the  great,  or  to 
the  humours  of  the  low,-  with  whom  they 
chance  to  be  connected,  appears  the  rea¬ 
died  way  to  rife  in  the  world.  Hence 
they  are  naturally  led  to  relinquilh  the 
hrmnefs  of  an  upright  character,  for  that 
fupple  and  ver fable  turn,  which  accommo¬ 
dates  itfell  to  the  times,  and  affumes  what- 
ever  appearance  feems  molt  convenient 

for  intereft. - Such  are  the  dangers  to 

which  we  are  expofed,  in  times  of  corrup¬ 


ts 
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non,  ot  following  the  multitude  to  do  evil ;  SUM- 
dangers  which  require  our  molt  ienous 
attention  and  care,  in  order  to  guard  our- 
felves  againft  them.— 1  proceed  to  lay  inch 
confiderations  before  you  as  may  be  uieiu 

for  that  purpofe. 


In  the  firjl  place,  Let  us  remember  that 
the  multitude  are  very  bad  guides  ;  are  lo 
far  from  having  a  title  to  implicit  regal d, 
that  he  who  blindly  follows  them,  may  be 
prefumed  to  err.  for  prejudice,  and  pal 
iion,  are  known  to  fway  the  crowd,  d  hey 
are  {truck  by  the  outfide  of  things  ;  they 
inquire  fuperficially,  admire  falfe  appear¬ 
ances,  and  purfue  falfe  goods.  Their  o- 
pinions  are  for  the  mod  part  haftily  form¬ 
ed,  and  of  courfe  are  variable,  floating, 
and  inconfiftent.  In  every  age,  how  fmall 
is  the  number  of  thole  who  are  guided 
by  reafon,  and  calm  inquiry  ?  How  few 
do  we  find,  who  have  the  wiidom  to  think 
and  judge  for  themfelves,  and  have  ftea- 
dinefs  to  follow  out  their  own  judgement? 

C  c  4  Ignorance* 


T  •  .  ~  - 

jucice,  vanity  and  pleafure,  corrupt  the 
lentiments  of  the  great.  The  example  of 
neither,  affords  any  ftandard  of  what  is 
sight  and  wife.  If  the  philofopher,  when 
employed  m  the  purfuit  of  truth,  finds  it 


neceffary  to  difregard  eftabliftied  preju¬ 
dices  and  popular  opinion,  finall  we,  in  the 
more  important  inquiry  after  the  rule  of 
file,  fubmit  to  fuch  blind  guidance  as  the 
piadlice  of  the  many;  efteeming  whatever 
they  cidmire,  and  Following  wherever  they 
lead  ?  Be  affured,  that  he  who  fets  up  the 
general  opinion  as  the  ftandard  of  truth, 
or  the  general  practice  as  the  meafure  of 
right,  is  likely,  upon  fuch  a  foundation, 
to  build  no  other  fu  peril  rudu  re  except 
vice  and  folly.- — If  the  practice  of  the  mul- 
titude  be  a  good  pattern  for  our  imitation, 
then  opinions  Purely  lhould  be  as  good  a 
rule  for  our  belief.  Upon  this  principle, 
we  mult  exchange  Chriftianity  for  Paga- 
mfm  or  Mahometanifm,  and  the  light  of 


the  Reformation  for  the  fnperftitions  of  Po- 

pery ; 
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pery  j  for  thcfe  latter  have  ever  had,  ana  SERM. 
{fill  have,  the  numbers  and  the  multitude 


on  their  fide. — Our  Saviour  has  fulEcient- 
ly  charafterifed  the  way  of  the  world, 
when  he  defcribes  the  bi'oad  ?  oad  in  which 
the  multitudes  go,  as  the  road  which  leads 
to  deftrudlion ;  and  the  path  which  leads  to 
happinefs,  as  a  narrow  path,  which  fewer 
find.  From  which  it  is  an  eafy  inference, 
that  to  have  the  multitude  on  our  fide,  i3 
fo  far  from  affording  any  prefumption 
of  our  being  fafe,  that  it  fhould  lead  113 
to  fufpefl  that  we  are  holding  the  courfe 
of  danger. 


In  the  fecond  place,  as  the  practice  of 
the  multitude  is  no  argument  of  a  good 
pradlice,  lo  it  cannot  afford  us  either  juf- 
tification,  or  fafety,  in  what  is  evil. — It  af¬ 
fords  us,  I  lay,  no  j unification.  Truth 
and  error,  virtue  and  vice,  are  things  of 
immutable  nature.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  is  grounded  on  that  balls  of 
eternal  reafon,  which  no  opinions  or  cut- 
toms  of  men  can  aiTeel  or  alter.  Whether 


virtue 
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vii  tue  be  efteemed,  or  not,  in  the  worlds 
this  makes  it  neither  inore  nor  lefs  eftima- 
ble  in  iti elf.  It  carries  always  a  divine 
authority,  which  men  cannot  impair.  It 
Ihines  with  an  effential  luftre,  which 
praife  cannot  brighten,  nor  reproach  tar- 
hifli.  It  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  men  ;  but  by  their  opinions  can¬ 
not  be  controlled.  Its  nature  continues 
invariably  the  fame,  though  all  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  fools  fhould  concur  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Wo  un¬ 
to  them ,  fays  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  that 
call  evil,  good,  and  good,  evil ;  that  put 
darknefs  jor  light,  and  light  for  daiknefs ; 
that  put  bitter  for  fweet,  and  jzveet  for  bit¬ 
ter. — 'Their  root  fhall  be  as  rottennefs,  and 
their  blcffom  fhall  go  up  as  duf  ;  btcaufe  they 

have  cafl  away  the  law  of  the  Lord  of  hofls, 

'  ^  * 

And  dejpifed  the  word  of  the  holy  one  of  If 
rael 

As  the  practice  of  the  multitude  fur- 

ni  flies 


Ifaiah  v#  to,  24, 
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iiifhes  no  juftification  to  the  fxnner,  fo  S**M- 
neither  does  it  afford  him  any  fafety.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  altogether  a  matter  of  perfonal 
concern.  God  hath  delivered  to  every 
man  the  rule  of  life  ;  and  every  man  mult 
think  and  adl  for  himfelf ;  became  foi 
himfelf  he  is  to  anfwer.  If  others  be  wic¬ 
ked,  it  will  be  the  worfe  for  them  ;  but 
it  will  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  better 
for  us,  if  we  fhall  be  evil  alfo.  Let  vice 
be  ever  fo  prevalent,  it  is  fill  that  evil 
thing  which  the  Lord  abhor reth ;  and, 
though  hand  join  in  hand ,  the  wicked  fhall' 
not  efcape  unpunished.  So  far  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  offenders  from  furnilhing  any 
ground  of  fafety,  that  it  calls  more  loudly 
for  divine  juflice  to  interpofe.  It  is  as 
eafy  for  the  Almighty  arm  to  crufh  a 
whole  guilty  fociety,  as  to  punifh  a  Angle 
individual ;  and  when  the  difobedient 
fubjeefs  of  God  countenance  and  {Length¬ 
en  one  another  in  licentioufnefs,  by  tranf- 
greffing  in  troops  and  bands,  it  becomes 
high  time  for  his  government  to  exert 

itfelf,  and  let  its  vengeance  forth. — One 

could 


I 
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cou^_  ^cai  cel7  think  that  any  profeffor  of 
Chiiftian  faith  would  fancy  to  himfelf 
any  apology  from  the  way  of  the  world, 
when  he  knows  that  the  declared  defign 
or  his  religion  was,  to  difiinguifh  him 
from  the  world,  which  is  faid  to  lie  in  fin ; 
and  that  Chrift  came  to  call  out  for  him¬ 
felf  a  peculiar  people ,  whofe  chara&er  it 
ihould  be,  not  to  be  conformed  to  the  worlds 
but  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their 
minds. — So  little,  indeed,  can  the  practice 
of  the  world  either  juftify  or  extenuate 

vice,  that  it  deferves  our  ferious  confidera- 
tion, 

In  che  third  place,  whether  there  be 
not  feveral  circumftances,  which  peculiar¬ 
ly  aggravate  the  guilt  of  thofe  who  follow 
the  multitude  in  evil.  Do  you  not,  there¬ 
by,  ftrengthen  the  power  of  fin,  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  pernicious  influence  of  bad 
example  ?  By  ftriking  off  from  the  cor- 
lupted  crowd,  you  -might  be  eminently- 
uleful.  t  on  might  animate  and  recover 
many,  whom  weaknefs  and  timidity  keep 

under 
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under  bondage  to  the  cudoms  of  the 
world  ;  whereas,  by  tamely  yielding  to  the 
current  of  vice,  you  render  that  current 
ftronger  for  carrying  others  along ;  you 
add  weight  and  liability  to  the  bad  caule  ; 
you  lend  to  the  multitude  till  the  foice  o- 
your  example,  for  drawing  others  after 
them,  to  the  commiihon  of  evil. — While 
you  are  thus  acceifory  to  the  ruin  of  o- 
thers,  you  are,  at  the  fame  time,  flamping 
your  own  character  with  the  fouled  and 
deeped  impreffions  of  corruption,  by  lur- 
rendering  your  judgement,  and  your  con- 
fcience,  to  the  multitude,  you  betray  the 
rights,  and  degrade  the  honour,  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  nature.  Nothing  great  or  worthy 
can  be  expended  of  him,  who,  indead  of 
confidering  what  is  right  in  itlelf,  and 
what  part  it  is  fitted  for  one  in  his  dation 
to  a£l,  is  only  confidering  what  the  world 
will  think,  or  fay  of  him  ;  what  fort  of 
behaviour  will  pafs  with  the  faired  ihow, 
and  be  mod  calculated  to  pleaic  the  ma¬ 
ny.  When  a  man  has  thus  given  up  the 

liberty 
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HberCy  and  ^dependence  of  his  mind,  we 
can  no  longer  reckon  upon  him  m  any 
t  rung.  \v  e  cannot  ted  how  far  he  may  he 
cati  led  ill  vice.  d  here  is  too  much  ground 
to  dread,  that  he  will  lie,  diflemble,  and  be- 
iray  >  changing  himfelf,  without  fcruple, 
jnto  every  fihape  that  will  find  favour  a- 

rnong  tnofe  whom  he  feeks  to  gain. _ - 

While  this  fervility  to  the  world  infers 
bafenefs  towards  men,  it  involves  alfo  the 
higheft  impiety  towards  God.  It  Ihows 
that  we  yield  to  the  world  that  reverence 
and  fubmiflion,  which  is  only  due  to  the 
divine  law.  We  treat  the  government  of 
the  Almighty  with  fcorn  ;  as  if  his  pre¬ 
cepts  deferved  to  be  obeyed,  only  when  they 
fuitecl  the  caprice  and  the  follies  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  were  entitled  to  no  regard, 
as  foon  as  they  contradifled  the  reigning 
cuftoms  and.  fafhions  of  the  world. — — 
While  fuch  condufl  carries  in  it  fo  much 
wickednefs  and  folly,  let  us  obferve, 

In  the  fourth  place,  that  the  mofl  excel¬ 
lent  and  honourable  character  wrhich  can  a- 

dorn 
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darn  a  man  and  a  Chriftian,  is  acquired, 
by  refilling  the  torrent  of  vice,  and  adhe¬ 
ring  to  the  canfe  of  God  and  virtue  a- 
gainft  a  corrupted  multitude.  It  will  be 
found  to  hold  in  general,  that  all  thole, 
who,  in  any  of  the  great  lines  of  life,  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  for  thinking  pio 
foundly,  and  acting  nobly,  have  defpifed 
popular  prejudices,  and  departed,  m  fever  al 
things,  from  the  common  ways  of  the 
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world.  On  no  occafion  is  this  more  rc- 
quifite  for  true  honour,  than  where  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality  are  concerned.  In  times 
of  prevailing  licentioufnefs,  to  maintain 
unblemilhed  virtue,  and  uncorrupted  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  in  a  public  or  a  private  caufe,  to 
Hand  firm  by  what  is  fair  and  juft,  amidft 
difeouragements  and  oppofition  ;  defpifing 
groundlefs  cenfure  and  reproach  ;  dildain- 
ing  all  compliance  with  public  manners, 
when  they  are  vicious  and  unlawful ;  and 
never  afhamed  of  the  punctual  discharge  ot 
every  duty  towards  God  and  man  ; — this 
is  what  fhows  true  greatnefs  of  ipirit,  and 
will  force  approbation  even  from  the  dege¬ 
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man,  their  confcience  will  oblige 
tuem  t0  acknowledge,  “  whom  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  bend  to  mean  condefcenfions. 
\v  e  fee  it  in  vain  either  to  Hatter  or  to 
threaten  him  ;  he  refts  on  a  principle 
within,  which  we  cannot  ihake.  To  this 
man  you  may,  on  any  occafion,  fafely 
commit  your  caufe.  He  is  incapable 
of  betraying  his  truft,  or  deferring  his 
friend,  or  denying  his  faith.”  Thus 
his  right coufuefs  comes  jortb  as  the  light , 
and  his  judgement  as  the  noon-day. 

It  is,  accordingly,  this  Heady  inflexible 
virtue,  this  regard  to  principle,  fuperior  to 
all  cuftom  and  opinion,  which  peculiarly 
marked  the  characters  of  thofe,  in  any 
age,  who  have  fhone  as  faints  or  heroes  ; 
and  has  confecrated  their  memory  to  all 
pofterity.  It  was  this  that  obtained  to 
ancient  Enoch  the  moft  lingular  teltimo- 
ny  of  honour  from  heaven.  He  conti¬ 
nued  to  'walk  'with  God ,  when  the  world 
H^pbathed  from  him.  He  pleafed  God, 
and  was  beiovect  of  him ;  fo  that,  living 
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living  among  finners,  he  was  tranflated  to 
heaven  without  feeing  death  ;  Tea,  jpee  lily 
ivas  he  taken  away ,  lejl  wickednejs  Jhould 
have  altered  his  under  Handing,  or  deceit  be¬ 
guiled  his  foul*.  When  Sodom  could  not 
furnifh.  ten  righteous  men  to  hive  it,  Lot 
remained  unfpotted  amid  ft  the  contagion. 
He  lived  like  an  angel  among  fpirits  of 
darknefs;  and  the  destroying  flame  was  not 
permitted  to  go  forth,  till  the  good  man 
was  called  away  by  a  heavenly  meffenger 
from  his  devoted  city.  When  all  jlcjh  had 
corrupted  their  way  upon  the  earth ,  then  li¬ 
ved  Noah ,  a  righteous  man,  and  a  preach¬ 
er  of  righteoufnefs.  He  flood  alone,  and 
was  fcofFed  by  the  profane  crew.  But 
they  by  the  deluge  were  fvvept  away  ; 
while  on  him,  Providence  conferred  the 
immortal  honour,  of  being  the  redorer  of 
a  better  race,  and  the  father  of  a  new 
world.  Such  examples  as  thefe,  and  fuch 
honours  conferred  by  God  on  them  who 
withftood  the  multitude  of  evil  doers, 
Vol.  IV.  Dd  fhoulll 
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-«M.  ihould  often  be  prefent  to  our  minds, 
v^-yvw/  Lee  us  oppof’e  them  to  the  numbers  of 
low  and  corrupt  examples,  which  we  be¬ 
hold  around  us  ;  and  when  we  are  in  ha¬ 
zard  of  being  fwayed  by  fuch,  let  us  for¬ 
tify  our  virtue,  by  thinking  of  thofe  who, 
in  former  times,  fhone  like  ftars  in  the 
midft  of  furrounding  darknefs,  and  are 
now  iliining  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as 
the  brightnejs  of  the  firmament ,  for  ever  and 
ever. — As  our  honour  is  thus  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  in  our  a  tiling  a  fled  fa  It  and  virtu¬ 
ous  part,  let  us  alfo  confider, 

*2  J  I J  13 

In  the  fifth  place,  How  little,  in  point 
of  intereft,  can  be  gained  by  the  favour  of 
the  multitude,  and  how  much  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  loli,  by  following  them  to  do  e~ 
vil.  We  may,  thereby,  render  oprfelv.es 
more  agreeable  to  forne  with  whom  we 
are  connected ;  and  by  artful  complian¬ 
ces,  may  pleafe  ourfelves  with  the  profpedl 
of  p  romoting  our  fortune.  But  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  fuch  as  they  are,  remain  doubt¬ 
ful  and  uncertain  The  wind  of  popular 
opinion  is  ever  drifting.  It  will  often 
2  leave 
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leave  us  at  a  lofs  what  courfe  to  deer; 
and,  after  all  our  trouble  and  anxiety  to 


catch  the  favourable  gale,  it  may  on  a  hid¬ 
den  for  fake  us.  For  the  verfatility  of  cha¬ 
racter,  the  meannefs  and  inconfiftency  of 
conduct,  into  which  a  dependent  on  the 
multitude  is  betrayed,  frequently  ren¬ 
der  him,  in  the  end,  an  objedt  of  con¬ 
tempt  to  thofe  whom  he  fought  to  pleafe. 
But  fuppofing  him  fuccefsful  in  his  views, 
no  worldly  advantages,  which  are  pur- 
chafed  by  difhonourable  means,  can  be 
either  f olid  or  lading  They  bring  no  ge¬ 
nuine  fatisfadion  to  a  man,  who  is  con- 
fcious  to  himfelf  of  having  given  up  his 
principles  to  ferve  the  world.  As  long  as 
lie  could  be  fatisfied  with  his  own  conduct, 
he  might  bear  up  under  undeferved  dis¬ 
couragement  ;  but  when  he  becomes  des¬ 
picable  in  his  own  eyes,  worldly  honours 
lofe  their  luftre.— What  can  the  multitude 
do  for  you,  after  you  have  followed  them 
in  evil  ?  They  cannot  reftore  to  you  the 
peace  of  an  innocent  mind,  nor  heal  the 
borrows  of  a  wounded  fpirit,  nor  lliield 
you  from  the  difpleafure  of  God,  They 
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SERM.  can  do  little  to  fupport  you  in  the  hour  of’ 
sj  afflidlion,  and  nothing  to  deliver  your 
fouls  in  the  day  of  death.  Forfaken  and 
difconfolate,  the  world,  for  the  moil  part, 
calls  off  its  votaries  in  the  end  ;  and  when 
you  compute  the  final  amount,  it  will 
prove  a  very  finall  confolation,  that,  as  you 
have  had  fharers  in  guilt,  you  fhall  have 
companions  alfo  in  punilhment. 

Look  forward  to  the  iffue  of  things. 
The  multitude  of  men  poffefs  now,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  diftribution  of  praife 
and  cenfure,  of  fuccefs  and  difappoint- 
ment,  according  to  their  caprice.  But  this 
confufed  and  promifcuous  diftribution  is 
not  always  to  fubfift.  The  day  cometh, 
when  we  all  are  to  appear  before  a  more 
difcerning  Judge,  and  a  more  impartial 
tribunal.  The  day  cometh,  when  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  fhall  defcend  from  hea¬ 
ven  in  all  the  glory  of  his  Father,  to  un¬ 
veil  every  character,  and  to  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works.  At  that  day, 
how  fhall  he  lift  up  his  head,  who  hath 
been  all  his  life  the  Have  of  the  world’s 

opinion; 
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opinion;  who  hath  moulded  his  principles,  SERM.  • 
and  his  pradlice,  folely  to  pleafe  the  mul- 
titude ;  who  hath  been  njhamed  of  his  Sa¬ 
viour  and  his  words  ;  and  to  gain  favour 
with  men,  hath  apoftatifed  from  the  na¬ 
tive  fentiments  and  dictates  of  his  heart  ? 

. — To  fay  all  in  one  word  ;  there  is  a  con- 
teft  now  between  God  and  the  world. 

Thefe  form  the  oppolite  fides  which  di¬ 
vide  mankind.  Confider  well,  to  which  of 
thefe  you  will  chufe  to  adhere.  On  the  one 
fide,  lie  your  allegiance,  your  honour,  and 
yoW!  interefG;  on  the  other,  lie  your 
gtfilt'iand  your  fhame.  For  the  one,  con¬ 
fidence  and  reafon,  for  the  other  paflion, 
arid  iriclination,  plead.  On  the  one  hand, 
are  the  approbation  of  God,  immortal  ho- 
ridttr,  and  divine  rewards  ;  on  the  other, 

- — remember  and  beware, — are  the  flings 
of  confidence,  endlefs  punifhment,  and 
e-ndlefs  infamy. 
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i  Timothy  i.  17. 


Now  unto  the  King  Eternal 9  immortal,  in - 
vifible ,  the  only  IViJe  God \  be  honour  and 
gl°ry  1  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen . 


SERM, 

XX. 


IT  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  reli- 
1  gious  conduct,  that  our  minds  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  fuitable  conceptions  of  the  attri¬ 
butes 


/ 


*  This  concluding  difeourfe  is  chiefly  intended,  to  be 
a  general  recapitulation  of  inflances  of  the  wil'dom  of 
Providence,  feveral  of  which  have  been  more  fully  il- 
luft rated  in  other  difeourfes,  contained  in  this,  or  in 
feme  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
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butes  of  God.  They  are  the  foundations  SF.RNf. 
of  our  reverence  for  him  ;  and  reverence  is 
the  foundation  of  religion.  Ail  the  di¬ 
vine  perfections  are  intercfting  to  man. 
Almighty  power,  in  conjunftion  with  E- 
ternity  and  Omniprelence,  naturally  m- 
{ nires  folemn  awe.  Infinite  Goodnels  ic- 
lieves  the  mind  from  that  oppreflion  which 
Power  alone  would  produce  ;  and,  from 
our  experience  of  prelent  benefits,  and  our 
remembrance  of  the  paid,  creates  love,  gra¬ 
titude,  and  truft.  In  the  middle  between 
thefe,  (lands  the  contemplation  of  divine 
Wifdom,  which  conjoins  impreffions  of 
awe  with  thofe  of  comfort ;  and  while  it 
humbles  us  into  profound  fubmiffion,  en¬ 
courages,  at  the  fame  time  our  reliance  on 
that  King  eternal ,  immortal ,  and  invi/ible, 
who  is  juflly  (tiled  in  the  text,  the  only  wife 

God. 

Among  men,  wifdom  is  a  quality  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  cunning  or  craft. 

It  always  fuppofes  good  and  fair  inten¬ 
tion  in  the  perfon  who  poflefl'es  it ;  and 

D  d  4  imports, 
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SERM.  imports,  that  laudable  ends  are  purfued 
by  proper  and  juftifiable  means.  In  like 
manner,  wifciom  in  the  Supreme  Being 
cannot  be  leparated  from  the  rectitude  of 
his  nature.  It  is,  in  him,  an  exertion  of 
,  benevolence  ;  and  imports,  that  the  pur- 
poles  ol  juftice  and  goodnefs  are  carried 
on  and  accomplilhed,  by  means  the  moft 
effectual.  1  o  meditate  on  fome  of  thofe 
inftances  m  which  this  divine  wi/dom  is 
diiplayed,  cannot  but  be  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  impreffions  both  of  piety,  and 
of  virtue. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  the  natu¬ 
ral,  or  the  moral,  world,  afford  the  moft 
conipicuous  and  ftriking  difplays  of  the 
wifdoni  of  God.  Not  one,  nor  many  clif— 
courfes,  nor  indeed  the  ftudy  and  labour  of 
a  whole  life,  were,  in  any  degree,  fufficient 
to  explore  them.  Of  the  proofs  of  wif- 
dom  which  the  natural  world  affords,  I 
cannot  attempt  now  to  difcourfe*  Any 
ii* ult ration  of  thefe  would  lead  to  difcuf- 
fions  of  a  icientific  kinds  which  more 

properly 
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properly  belong  to  the  philofopher ;  and 
on  which  philolophy  has  often  employed 
itfelf,  with  much  utility  and  honour.  I 
{hall  only  take  notice  that,  in  proportion 
as  human  knowledge;  hath  enlarged  its 
fphere  of  relearch  and  diicovery,  in  the 
fame  proportion,  hath  the  wifclom  of  the 
Creator  ftruck  the  minds  of  all  inquirers 
and  obfervers,  with  the  higlieft  admiration. 
All  nature  is  in  truth  a  Icene  of  wonders. 
In  the  difpofition  ot  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  fyftern 
of  the  univerfe ;  in  the  ft ru (flu re  of  the 
earth ;  in  the  endlefs  variety  of  living 
creatures  that  fill  it ;  and  in  the  provision 
made  for  them  all,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil 
the  ends  of  their  being,  it  is  not  ealy  to 
determine,  whether  power,  wdfdom,  or 
goodnefs  be  moll  conlpicuous.  It  belongs 
not  only  to  the  heavens  to  declare  the  glory 
oj  Goa ,  and  to  the  firmament  to  Jheiv  forth 
his  handy-work;  in  the  final  left  and  mold 
inconfiderable,  as  well  as  in  the  mod  il- 
luflrious  works  of  God,  equal  marks  ap¬ 
pear  of  profound  defign  and  confummate 
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SERM.  art.  It  has  been  juftly  faid,  that  there  is 
not  a  vegetable  that  grows,  nor  an  infeft 
that  moves,  but  what  is  fufficient  to  con¬ 
found  the  atheift,  and  to  afford  the  candid 
observer  endlef's  materials  of  devout  ado~ 
ration  and  praife. 

When  we  turn  to  the  moral  world, 
the  field  of  admiration  which  opens  to  us 
is  no  lels  extenfive  and  ftriking.  I  can 
only  mention  a  few  inftances  of  that  ex- 
quifite  wifdom  which  everywhere  meet 
us.  . 

In  the  firft  place,  let  us  attend  to  the 
conftitution  of  human  nature.  Though  we 
are  taught  by  revelation,  to  confider  it  as 
now  impaired  by  the  fall,  yet,  as  it  Hands, 
we  behold  the  traces  of  a  noble  ftruclure, 
planned  and  executed  with  the  higher!  flail. 
All  the  powers  and  faculties  bellowed  011 
man  are  fuch,  as  perfectly  fuit  his  condition, 
and  adapt  him  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
he  was  defigned. — Senfes  were  given  him, 
that  he  might  diftinguifh  what  is  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  prefervation  and  welfare  of  his 

body. 
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body.  Now,  fuppofe  that  any  one  of  serm. 
thofe  fenfes,  the  fight,  for  inflance,  or  the 


hearing,  or  the  touch,  had  been  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  either  more  blunt,  or 
more  acute,  than  it  is  at  preient,  what  an 
unhappy  change  would  this  have  made 
upon  our  (late  ?  On  the  one  hand,  greater 
imperfection  of  the  organs,  would  have 
deprived  us  of  ail  the  comfort  and  advan¬ 
tage  which  we  now  enjoy  from  fuch 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  exquifite  fenfibility  in  them,  would 
have  rendered  life  a  burden  to  us.  Our 
fenfes,  inftead  of  being  inlets  to  know¬ 
ledge  and  pleafure,  would  then  have  be¬ 
come  conftant  avenues  to  uneafinefs  and 
pain.  Their  powers,  therefore,  are  fkil- 
fully  adjufled  to  that  meafure  of  ihength, 
which  allows  them  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  health,  fafety,  and  comfort;  without 
either  falling  fhort  of  this  line  of  ufeful- 
nefs,  or  improperly,  and  hurtfully,  ilretch- 
ing  beyond  it. 

In  the  mind,  appetites  and  pafhons 
v/ere  placed,  as  the  moving  powers  of  the 

foul. 
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oE  RM.  foul,  to  impel  its  activity.  But  as  their 

Vx-^O  impulfe  required  regulation  and  reftraint, 
reafon  was,  at  the  fame  time,  conferred  as 
the  directing  power. — Of  all  our  paffions, 
felf-love,  and  the  defire  of  felf-prefervation, 
were,  with  the  utiTiofh  propriety  made  the 
ftrongeft,  for  a  reafon  which  the  meaneft 
capacity  may  comprehend.  Every  man 
is  moll  immediately  committed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  his  own  care  and  charge.  He 
knows  his  own  fituation  bell;  and  ‘has 
more  opportunties  of  promoting  his  own 
happinefs,  than  he  can  have  of  advan¬ 
cing  the  happinefs  of  any  other  perfon.' 
It  was  therefore  fit  and  wife,  that,  by 
the  flrongeft  inftind,  he  fhould  be  prompt-' 
ed  to  attend  to  himfelf. — At  the  fame 
time,  as  no  man  ftanding  alone  is  Ef¬ 
ficient  for  his  own  welfare,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  that,  by  mutual  fympathy  and 
focial  inftin<5ts,  we  fhould  be  drawn  to 
give  aid  to  one  another.  Here  it  deferves 
our  particular  notice,  that  the  force  of 
thofe  focial  inftin&s  is,  with  admirable 
propriety,  proportioned  by  Providence  to 
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the  degree  of  their  ufefulnefs  and  impor¬ 
tance  *.  Thus,  that  parental  affection, 
which  the  helplefs  flare  of  infancy  and 
childhood  renders  fo  needful,  is  made  the 
ftrongeft  of  them  all.  Next,  come  thole  ties 
of  blood,  which  prompt  mutual  kind  nets  a- 
mong  thofe  who  are  intimately  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  brotherhood,  and  other  family 
connections.  To  thefe  fucceeds  that  va¬ 
luable  inftinet  of  pity,  which  impels  us  to 
afhft  the  diftreffed,  wherever  we  behold 
them.  To  take  part  with  others  in  dieir 
good  fortune  belongs  to  man’s  focial  na¬ 
ture,  and  increafes  the  fum  of  happinefs. 
At  the  fame  time,  to  take  part  with  the 
profperous  is  lefs  neceffary  than  to  fym- 
pathife  with  the  unhappy  ;  and  therefore 
the  principle  which  prompts  us  to  rejoice 
i with  them  that  rejoice ,  is  made  not  to  be 
fo  ftrong,  as  that  which  impels  us  to  w p 
■ with  them  that  weep. 

But  they  are  not  only  the  laudable  and 
important  parts  of  our  difpofition,  which 

difcover 
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SE  RM.  di  (cover  the  wifdom  of  the  Author  of  our 
frame  ;  even  our  imperfections  and  fol¬ 
lies,  are  by  him  rendered  fubfervient  to 
uleful  ends. — Amidft  thofe  inequalities 
of  condition,  for  inftance,  which  the  date 
of  human  life  required,  where  it  was  ne- 
ceifary  that  fome  fhould  be  rich,  and  o- 
thers  poor,  that  fome  fhould  be  eminent 
and  diflinguifhed,  and  others  obfcure  and 
mean,  how  feafonable  is  that  good  opinion 
which  every  one  entertains  of  himfelf; 

v'  r 

that  felt-complacency  with  which  he  com¬ 


pares  himfelf  to  others  ;  and  that  fond 
hope,  which  is  ever  pleaiing  him  with  the 
profpedt  of  future  plealures  and  advanta* 
ges  in  life  ?  Without  thofe  flattering  len- 
iktions,  vain,  as  they  often  are,  how  totally 
infupportable  would  this  world  become,  to 
many  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Whereas,  by 
means  of  them,  Providence  hath  contrived 
to  balance,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  inequa¬ 
lities  of  condition  among  mankind.  It  hath 
contrived  to  diffufe  pleafure  through  ail 
ranks  ;  and  to  bring  the  high  and  tlie  low 
nearer  to  a  level  with  each  other,  than  might 

at 
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at  firft  he  fuppofed.  It  hath  fmoothed the  SE  RM. 
inoft  rugged  tracts  of  human  life;  and 
hath  gilded  with  rays  oi  borrowed  light 

its  molt  dreary  fcenes. 

One  inltance  of  Divine  wifdom,  in 
framing  our  nature,  is  fo  remarkable  as 
to  demand  particular  attention  y  that  is, 
the  meafure  according  to  which,  God  hath 
difpenied  knowledge  and  ignorance  to 
man.  There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are 
more  ready  to  complain,  than  of  our  nar¬ 
row  and  confined  views  of  nature,  and  of 
Providence,  and  of  all  things  around  us  : 

And  yet,  upon  examination,  it  will  be 
found,  that  our  views  extend,  on  every  fide, 
juft  as  far  as  they  ought  ;  and  that,  to 
fee  and  know  more  than  is  allowed  us,  in¬ 
flea  d  of  bringing  any  advantage,  would 

produce  certain  mifery  G - We  pry,  for 

infiance,  with  impatient  curiohty,  into 
future  events.  Plappily  for  us,  they  are 
veiled  and  covered  up ;  and  one  peep  be¬ 
hind 


*  See  Serm.  IV.  Vol.  i.  and  Serm.  IX.  Vol.  ir. 
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hind  that  veil,  were  it  permitted,  would 
be  fufilcient  to  poifon  the  whple 'comfort 
of  our  days,  by  the  anticipation  of  borrows 
to  come. — In  like  manner,  we  often  wifli 

'  *■  'v 

with  eagernefs  to  penetrate  into  the  fecrets 
of  nature,  to  look  into  the  invilible  world, 
and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
deltiny  of  man.  Our  wilh  is  denied ; 
we  are  environed  on  all  hands  with  my- 
fiery  ;  and  that  myltery  is  our  happingls. 
For  were  thofe  great  invilible  objects  fully 
difclofed,  the  fight  of  them  would  con¬ 
found  and  overwhelm  us.  It  would  ei- 

\  ’ 

ther  totally  derange  our  feeble  faculties 
or  would  engrofs  our  attention  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  to  lay  us  afide  from  the  bufi- 
nefs,  and  concerns  of  this  world.  It  would 
have  the  fame  effect,  as  if  we  were  carried 
away  from  the  earth,  and  mingled  anting 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  other  planet. — 
The  knowledge  that  is  allowed  to  us,  was 
defigrred  to  fit  us  for  acting  our  part  in 
our  prefen  t  ftate.  At  the  exact  point 
therefore,  where  ufefulnefs  ends,  know¬ 
ledge  flops,  and  ignorance  commences. 

Lisrbe  - 
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Light  fliines  upon  us,  as  long  as  it  ferves  SERM. 
to  guide  our  path  ;  but  forfakes  us,  as  foon 
as  it  becomes  noxious  to  the  eye;  and 
falutary  darknefs  is  appointed  to  clofe  the 
fcene. — Thoughtlefs  and  ftupid  mufl  that 
man  be,  who,  in  all  this  furniture  of  the 
human  mind,  in  this  exadt  adjuftment  of 
its  feveral  powers  to  the  great  purpofes  of 
life,  difcerns  not  the  hand  of  adorable 
Wifdom,  as  well  as  of  infinite  Goodnefs. 

4  *  | 

•*~  * 

.  '  '  *  |  .  ‘  . 

In  the  fecond  place,  Let  us  contemplate! 
the  fame  wifdom,  as  exhibiting  itfelf  to 
us  in  the  moral, government  of  the  world. 

We  are  informed  by  revelation,  that  this 
life  is  defigned  by  Providence  to  be  an  in¬ 
troductory  part  of  existence  to  intelligent 
beings  ;  a  ftate  of  education  and  difci- 
pline,  where  creatures  fallen  from  their 
original  rank,  may  gradually  recover  their 
rectitude  and  virtue.  Under  this  view, 

•which  is  in  itfelf  perfectly  confonant  to 
all  that  reafon  difcovers,  we  fhall  find  the 
general  courfe  of  human  affairs,  confufed 
a?s  it  mayfomedmes  appear,  to  have  been 
Yol.  IV.  E «  been 
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been  ordered  with  exquifite  wifdom. — If 
was  neceffary  to  fucli  a  date,  that  all  the 
active  powers  of  man  fhould  be  brought 
forth  into  exercife,  and  completely  tried. 
It  became  proper,  therefore,  that  there 
fhould  be  a  mixture  of  characters  in  the 
world  ;  and  that  men  fhould  be  {hewn  in 
a  variety  of  fituations  Hence  that  di- 
verfity  of  tempers  and  difpolitions  which 
are  found  in  fociety ;  thofe  inequalities  in 
rank  and  ftation,  which  we  fee  taking 
place;  and  thofe  different  talents  and  in¬ 
clinations,  which  prompt  men  to  different 
purfuits.  By  thef'e  means,  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  fociety  is  filled  up ;  and  every  man 
has  feme  fphere  prepared  for  him,  in 
which  he  can  adt.  He  is  brought  forth 
as  on  a  bufy  ftage,  where  opportunity 
is  given  for  his  character  to  difplay  itfelf 
fully.- — His  life  is,  with  great  propriety, 
varied  by  interchanges  of  profperity  and 
adverfity.  Always  profperous,  he  would 

become 

*  See  Sent) .  IV.  Vol.  iv. 
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become  diffipated,  indolent,  and  giddy : 
Always  afflicted,  he  would  be  fretful,  de¬ 
jected.  and  fullen.  There  are  few  perfons, 
therefore*  or  none,  whofe  lot  {hares  not  of 
boththefe  (fates  ;  in  order  that  every  dif- 
pofition  of  the  heart  may  be  explored, 
and  every  mean  of  improvement  afforded. 
- — As  man  is  ultimately  defigned  for  a 
higher  (fate  of  exiffence  titan  the  prefent, 
it  was  not  proper  that  this  world  fhould 
prove  a  paradife  to  him,  or  fhould  afford 
him  that  complete  fatisfaCfion  which  he 
inceffantly  purfues.  Difappointments,- 
therefore,  are  often  made  to  blaft  his 
hopes;  and,  even  while  the  comforts  of 
life  laff,  they  are  always  mixed  with  feme 
troubles ;  in  order  that  an  exceffive  at¬ 
tachment  to  this  world  may  gradually  be 
loofened.  The  courfe  of  things  is  evi¬ 
dently  fo  ordered  by  Providence,  that  oc¬ 
curences  fhall  be  always  happening,  to 
bring  down  the  mod  profperclis  to  a  le¬ 
vel  with  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  and  to 
raife  up,  in  their  turn,  the  low  and  the 
diftreffed. 


’  ✓ 
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In  the  midft  of  thofe  viciflitudes,  which 
are  fo  obvioufiy  conducive  to  improve¬ 
ment,  both  wifdom  and  goodnefs  required, 
that  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world 
fhould  be  feen  to  protedl  the  interefts,  and 
favour  the  fide  of  virtue.  But  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  evidence,  with  which  this  was  to 
be  fhown,  it  was  no  lefs  requiiite,  that  a 
proper  temperament  fhould  be  obferved.. 
Had  virtue  been  always  completely  re¬ 
warded,  and  made  happy  on  earth,  men 
would  no  longer  have  had  a  motive  for 
afpiring  to  a  more  bleffed  (late.  In  the 
cafe  of  every  crime,  had  divine  juftice 
interpofed  to  bring  complete  punifhment 
on  the  head  of  the  criminal ;  or  had  all 
the  felicity  which  is  prepared  for  the  juft 
in  a  future  world,  and  all  the  mifery  which 
there  awaits  the  wicked,  been  already  dif- 
played  to  the  view,  and  rendered  fenlible 
to  the  feelings  of  men,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  that  ftate  of  trial,  foi  which 
our  whole  condition  on  earth  wras  intend¬ 
ed.  It  was  neceJTary,  therefore,  that,  at 
prefent,  we  fliould  fee  through  a  gifs 

,  darkly » 
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■darkly.  A  certain  degree  of  my  fiery  and  SERM. 
obfcurity  was,  with  perfed  wifdom,  left  v^-v-v^ 
on  the  condud  of  the  Almighty  — But, 
amidft  that  obfcurity,  fufficient  encou¬ 
ragement  and  fupport  is  in  the  mean  time 
given  to  virtue  ;  fufficient  ground  is  afford¬ 
ed  for  the  full  belief,  that  it  is  what  the 
Deity  loves,  and  will  finally  reward.  His 
approbation  of  it  is  fignified  to  every  man 
by  the  voice  of  confidence.  Inward  fatis- 
fadion  and  peace  are  made  always  to  be¬ 
long  to  it ;  and  general  efteem  and  ho¬ 
nour,  for  the  moft  part,  to  attend  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wicked,  in  no  fitua- 
tion  of  life,  are  allowed  to  be  truly  happy. 

Their  vices  and  their  paffions  are  made  to 
trouble  their  profperity ;  and  their  pu- 
nifhment  to  grow  out  of  their  crimes. 

Let  any  one  attentively  recoiled  the  ma¬ 
terial  incidents  of  his  life;  and  he  will, 
for  the  moft  part,  be  able  to  trace  the 
chief  misfortunes  which  have  befallen 


him, 
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him,  to  fome  guilt  he  has  contracted,  or 
fome  folly  he  has  committed  *.  Such 
is  the  profound  wifdom  with  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  conduCts  its  counfels,  that,  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  interpofe, 
men  are  made  to  reap  from  their  aCtions, 
the  fruits  which  they  had  deierved  ;  their 
iniquities  to  correct  them,  and  their  back- 
Jlidings  to  reprove  them-,  and  while  they 
fuffer,  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
juftice  of  their  punilhment. — Thefe  are 
not  matters  of  rare  or  occafional  obferva- 
tion ;  but  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
texture  of  human  a^airs.  They  difeover 
a  regular  plan,  a  formed  fyflem,  according 
to  which  the  whole  train  of  Providence 
proceeds  ;  and  which  manifefts  to  every 
ferious  obferver  the  confummate  wifdom 
of  its  Author. — As  thus,  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  divine  wifdom 
fo  remarkably  appears,  I  mu  ft  obferve, 

In, 
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In  tlie  third  place,  That  in  the  redemp-  SERM. 
lion  of  the  world,  and  in  the  oeconomy 
of  grace,  it  fhines  no  lefs  confpicuoufly. 

The  fubjecfl  which  opens  to  us  here  is  too 
cxtenfive  to  be  fully  illulfrated  at  prefent; 
but  the  great  lines  of  it  are  obvious  *. — * 

In  carrying  on  a  plan,  by  which  forgive- 
nefs  was  to  be  difpenfed  to  an  offending 
race,  wifdom.  required  that  the  authority 
of  the  legiflator  fhould  be  fully  preferved, 
and  no  fuch  relaxation  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  government,  as  might  give  licence  or 
encouragement  to  offenders.  According¬ 
ly,  the  mofl  admirable  provifion  was 
made  for  thefe  important  purpofes,  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  Son  of  God  buffering 
and;  dying  for  finners.  The  fovereign 
awe  of  juftice  is  maintained,  while  juf- 
tice  is  tempered  with  mercy.  Men  are 
bound  to  righteoufnefs,  under  the  high  elf 
fan&ions  ;  and  ample  fecurity  and  con- 

E  e  4  folation 
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8  xx  ^  f°^ati°n  are»  at  the  fame  time,  afforded  to 

v-v-o  the  penitent.  By  the  inffrutfiions,  and 
example,  of  their  Saviour,  they  are  in- 
ftructed  in  their  duty ;  and  through  a 
Mediator  and  Interceffor,  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  offer  their  worfhip  and  pray¬ 
ers  to  the  Almighty,  They  are  allured 
that,  in  whatever  is  too  arduous  for  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  perform,  they  fliall  be  af- 
fffted  by  a  Divine  Spirit ;  and  under  all 
trials  and  difficulties,  they  are  fupported 
by  the  exprels  promife  of  that  eternal  life, 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  gofpel. 
i — It  is  not  pofiible  for  the  underftanding 
to  conceive  any  method  of  falvation,  plan¬ 
ned  with  more  goodnefs,  and  executed 
with  more  wifdom,  than  what- is  fhown 
in  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.  The  confidera- 
tion  of  this  conflitution  alone,  gives  us 
full  reafon  to  join  in  that  exclamation  of 
the  Apoftle  :  O  the  depth  oj  the  riches  both 
of  the  wnjdcrn  and  the  knowledge  of  God  ! 
Jrtonv  unfearchable  are  his  judgements ,  and 
pis  ways  pajl  finding  out  !  * 
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From  this  fliort  furvey  which  we  have  SE^RM. 
taken  of  Divine  wifdom,  as  difcovering 
itfelf,  in  the  whole  complex  frame  of  the 
moral  world  ;  in  the  conftitution  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  in  the  government  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  ;  and  in  the  redemption  of 
the  human  race  ;  we  cannot  but  perceive 
how  much  reafon  we  have  to  proffrate 
ourfelves  before  God,  and  with  all  humi¬ 
lity  to  worfliip  and  adore. — When  we 
view  that  immenfe  ftrudlure  of  the  uni- 
verfe  in  which  we  dwell ;  when  we  think 
of  Him,  whofe  wifdom  has  planned  the 
whole  fyftem  of  being;  whofe  mind  com¬ 
prehends,  whofe  counl’els  direct,  the  whole 
courfe  of  events,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time ;  by  whom  nothing  is  fo  in- 
confiderable  as  to  be  overlooked,  or  fo 
tranfient  as  to  be  forgotten  ;  who  attends 
to  the  concerns  of  the  poor  man  in  his 
cottage,  while  he  is  fleering  the  fun  and 
the  moon  in  their  courfe  through  the 
heavens ;  into  what  aftonifhment  and 
l'elf- annihilation  do  we  fall !  Before  him 
all  our  boafted  knowledge  is  ignorance, 

and 
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SERM.  and  ©ur  wifclom  is  folly.  Wherever  we 
cad  our  eyes  on  his  works  and  ways,  we 
find  all  things  adjudcd  in  number ,  weighty 
and  meajure ;  and  after  all  that  we  can 
furvey,  Lo !  thefe  are  but  a  part  of  his 

ways  ;  and  how  j mall  a  portion  is  heard  of 
him  ! 

It  is  the  power  of  God,  which  produces 
among  the  multitude  of  men  any  imprefi- 
fions  of  religion.  When  thunder  roars 
in  the  heavens,  or  an  earthquake  fhakes 
the  ground,  they  are  ftruck  with  awe,  and 
difpofed  to  worfhip  an  invifible  power. 
But  fuch  impreflions  of  Deity  are  occa- 
fional,  and  tranfitory.  The  lading  reve¬ 
rence  of  a  Supreme  Being  arifes,  in  a  well 
inforiiied  mind,  from  the  difplay  of  that 
infinite  wifdorn  which  all  the  univerfe 
prefents.  Its  operations  are  condantly, 
though  filently,  going  on  around  us. 
We  may  view  it  in  the  peaceful  and  fe- 
date  date  of  the  univerfe,  as  well  as  in  its 
greated  commotions  ;  we  behold  it  in  e- 
very  infedt  that  moves  on  the  ground,  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  admire  it  in  the 
7  revolutions 
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revolutions  of  the  celeflial  bodies.  Hap-  SERM. 
py  for  us,  if  tire  contemplation  lhall  nou- 
rifh  that  temper  of  habitual  devotion, 
which  lb  well  becomes  dependent  beings, 
and  is  fo  intimately  connected  with  all 
virtue  * ! 

But  the  chief  effeCl  that  ought  to  be 
produced  by  meditation  on  the  divine 
wifdom,  is  perfect  relignation  to  the  Go- 
vernor  of  the  univerfe,  and  entire  truft 
in  his  adminiftration.  Our  private  mif- 
fortunes  and  difappointments  are  too  often 
the  fubjeCt  of  querulous  complaints,  and 
even  of  unjuft  fufpicions  of  Providence. 

But  when  in  the  whole  natural  and  mo¬ 
ral  world,  we  behold  an  arrangement  of 
things  which  plainly  difcovers  the  mofh 
confummate  wifdom,  can  we  believe,  that 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  petty  concerns, 
this  ^wifdom  is  dormant  and  neglectful ; 

How  much  more  reafon  is  there  to  think, 
that  our  ignorance  of  the  divine  plans 
milleads  our  judgement,  than  that  the 

wifdorp 

f  See  Serai,  xix.  vol.  iii 
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SERM.  wifdom  of  the  Almighty  has  erred  in  di- 

ifvfo  retting  our  private  affairs  ?- - Divine 

wifdom,  as  I  obferved  in  the  beginning, 
is  an  exertion  of  divine  benevolence.  It 
has,  it  can  have,  no  other  fcope  than  to 
accomplifh  the  bell  ends,  by  the  moll 
proper  means.  Let  the  Wifdom,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  Goodnefs,  of  the  deity,  be 
ever  conjoined  in  our  idea.  Let  every 
new  difeovery  of  divine  wifdom,  be  a 
new  ground  of  hope,  of  joy,  and  of  cor¬ 
dial  fubmillion,  to  every  virtuous  man. 
Let  him  be  thankful  that  he  lives  in  a 
world,  where  nothing  happens  to  him  by 
chance,  or  at  random ;  but  where  a  great, 

a  wife,  and  beneficent  Mind  continually 
fuperintends  every  event. 

Under  the  faith  of  this  great  principle 
of  religion,  let  us  proceed  in  the  courfe 
of  our  duty,  with  ftedfaft  and  undifmay- 
ed  mind.  Let  us  retain  faithful  allegi¬ 
ance  to  our  Creator  and  our  Redeemer ; 
and  then  we  may  always  hope  the  befi: ; 
and  cajl  our  care  upon  him  •who  careth  for 
us.  Wi ait  on  the  Lord ;  be  of  good  courage , 

and 
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and  He  [hall  ft  lengthen  your  heart.  Al-  SERM. 
though  thou  Jay  eft ,  thou  cavft  not  Jet  him,  yet 
judgement  is  before  him  ;  therefore  tuft  thou 
in  him. - Let  us  begin  every  undertak¬ 

ing,  with  humble  dependence  on  his  af- 
fiftance  for  enabling  us  to  profecute  it  to 
the  end.  When  our  undertakings  are  fi- 
niflied,  and  the  clofe  of  life  approaches, 
with  praife  to  him  let  us  conclude  all  our 

labours. 

Unto  the  King  Eternal ,  immortal,  invift- 
ble,  the  only  Wife  God,  be  honour  and  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


FINIS. 
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